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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Oil-Washing Plants and Coal Economy. 
Important Announcement. 


THERE were two events in last week’s proceedings at the 
meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers that have 
relation the onetothe other. The first was the entry of the 
Right Hon. Lord Moulton, K.C.B., F.R.S., the Director- 
General of Explosives Supplies, as President, in succession 
to Mr. A. E. Broadberry, M.Inst.C.E.; and the second was 
the attendance at the meeting of the Coal Controller (Mr. 
Guy Calthrop), to make a personal appeal to the members 
to assist him in his heavy, and by no means enviable, task. 
The connection between the two events will be perfectly 
manifest before we have finished this article, as it will be 
seen that those gas engineers who resent the idea of reduc- 
ing their coal consumption to the reasonable extent that 
coal gas can be displaced by blue or lightly carburetted 
water gas have, by the progress in the volume of output 
of materials for high explosives, had taken from them the 
value of what is professedly their main argument. Up to 
the present, whatever may have been done privately, there 
has been but scant public recognition of the considerable 
contribution that the gas industry has made to the out- 
put of explosives; and this Lord Moulton does not regard 
as right. No one is in a better position than he to know 
precisely what has been accomplished, and to rectify the 
omission of proper acknowledgment. ‘This he did in hand- 
some measure at the meeting of the Institution last Tues- 
day. He speaks with the authority of inner knowledge, 
not from hearsay. From that knowledge, he testifies to 
the great indebtedness of the country to the gas industry 
for its safety in this war, and confesses that, had it not been 
for what the industry has done, the recent important cam- 
paigns could never have been successfully waged against 
an enemy who started the war well provided with high ex- 
plosives and the essentials for their making. The result of 
the gas industry bringing its weight to bear on the produc- 
tion of benzol, toluol, and other necessaries is that the sup- 
plies of the ingredients for explosives that are now coming 
in have completely freed the Explosives Department from 
anxiety. And yet further oil-washing plants are being con- 
structed, and will soon bein operation. This is important ; 
and the fact guarantees the country against the flow of 
supplies being unequal to requirements. 

We are in a position to emphasize what Lord Moulton 
said by some actual facts. There are at the present time 
some 120 oil-washing plants at work, and about 70 more 
will, before long, come into operation. This number in- 
cludes nearly all the largest gas-works in the country, with 
the exception of those where conditions are unfavourable— 
such as the works where the coal is carbonized in vertical 
retorts, with the result that the benzol recovered from the 
gas contains too high a percentage of paraffins to render it 
Suitable for explosives making. 
quoted, we are at liberty to state that (the first sentence 
must be particularly marked) : 


On the assumption that the plants in operation and those 


at present on order are worked consistently and regularly, | 
the authorities concerned are now of opinion that it is | 
not in the national interest that materials should be 


devoted to the erection of still further gas-washing 


plants, having regard to the pressing requirements for 
materials in other directions. 


This position has significance pointing in several directions. 








| Those gas undertakings that have not adopted oil-washing 

will probably, whatever the developments during the period 

of the war—unless they can provide themselves with a 
| home-made plant—have to take inferior place to those who 
early came forward, and are serving the country by doing 
their maximum part in oil-washing, in any special considera- 
tion that can be accorded to gas undertakings. It may also 
be that no consideration will be given to any applications 
emanating from them under the Standard of Calorific Power 
Act until the Board of Trade and the Local Government 
Board have cleared-off the whole of tne applications from 
concerns that are oil-washing. It may further be that, how- 
ever much an undertaking desires an oil-washing plant so 





as to be in the swim at theclose of the war, when there will 
be a big demand for the output of the benzol released by the 
Ministry of Munitions, they will have to wait for one until 
then, for the need for metal materials will continue to be 
urgent during the whole period of war. 

The engineers and managers of gas-works are, of course, 
included in the term “‘ gas industry;” and they naturally 
share in any praise allocated to the “ industry ” for what has 
been done in relieving the country froma terribly menacing 
peril. But at this time, now that the peril is a thing of the 
past, they deserve special recognition. For many gas under- 
takings the process of benzol recovery was new ; but there 
has been great resource and initiative shown by engineers 
in the construction of plants. Moreover, we think it can 
be fairly claimed for gas engineers and chemists that they 
have, in the comparatively short time their plants have been 
at work, done much to elucidate some of the problems asso- 
ciated with benzol recovery, and to raise the system to a 
higher scientific plane. In the interests of the country, too, 
there has been a liberal circulation among the members of 
the profession of any fresh knowledge tending to promote 
efficiency in any direction. The members of Lord Moulton’s 
Committee-—notably Mr. John Bond, Mr. Alex. Wilson, 
Mr. Thomas Glover, Mr. H.O. Carr, Mr. John Young, and 
Mr. J. H. Canning, together with the forty engineers who 
have supervised operations at the smaller works in their 
respective districts, have also been keen in their work of 
stimulating results, and in assisting in the suppression of 
difficulties. There are others deserving special mention, 
such as Captain R. S. Hilton. But with all that has been 





done by the engineers, their work has been rendered easier 
and more pleasant by the fact that they have been brought 
into contact with such helpful members of the Explosives 
Supplies Department as Mr. F. L. Halford, Mr. W. Doig 
Gibb, and others. The assistance that the Technical Press 
of the industry has afforded in the matter we will leave to 
the judgment of readers. 

However, the position in regard to benzol and toluol sup- 
plies at which we have arrived through the plants now, and 
soon to be, in operation is highly gratifying ; and its bearing 
upon the work of the Coal Controller in relation to the gas 
industry is visible toanyone who considers it. That theneed 
is imperative for economizing coal in view of the reduction 


; 1 | of the country’s power of transit was made abundantly plain 
In view of the figures just | 


by the facts supplied by the Coal Controller at the meeting 
of the Institution. That one of the methods of saving rail- 
way conveyance during the war is by coal supplies being 
taken from the nearest sources from which suitable coal (or 
nearly suitable) can be obtained was also made quite clear 
by both Mr. Calthrop and Mr. Thomas Glover. Lancashire 
gas-works cannot be allowed to draw from Yorkshire, if 
they can procure coal closer to home. Midland works will 
not be permitted to go to North Wales; and the reduction 
of vessels for bringing coals from Durham and Northumber- 
land to the southern works will necessitate part of the sup- 
plies being brought by rail from sources nearer than befoure. 
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The managers of the northern gas undertakings must con- 
sider not only themselves, but the numerous works situated 
a distance from the coal-fields. Another method of saving is 
the well-known one of using a percentage of blue or lightly 
carburetted water gas. It is a big complex work the Coal 
Controller has to negotiate; and he is attacking it system- 
atically by the aid of his band of experts. His presence at 
the meeting, the recital of his difficulties, the portrayal of 
the largeness of his task, brought about a better understand- 
ing between him and the sndiaiienel men of the industry ; 
and there will, in consequence of this understanding, be 
greater readiness everywhere among gas engineers to carry 
out his views to the best of their ability, even though it 
means disturbance of existing coal supplies. 

It was unfortunate, in view of the fact that Mr. Calthrop 
had little time at his disposal, and (though himself punctual 
in keeping his appointment) was delayed by other proceed- 
ings in addressing the members, that the whole of the 
available time for asking questions was absorbed by one 
speaker. Mr. S. Meunier appears to doubt the economiz- 
ing effects, so far as the country is concerned, of the Con- 
troller’s proposals as affecting gas undertakings. The 
saving from these proposals, he holds, will be small rela- 
tively to the coal output; while there are many other direc- 
tions of less importance in which larger economies could 
be realized. Mr. Meunier ought to have appreciated, after 
what the Coal Controller said, that it is not so much a 
question of economy in relation to coal output as of eco- 
nomy in relation to coal carriage—especially next winter. 
It surely ought to have occurred to him, too, that a man of 
affairs such as is Mr. Calthrop has not got his eyes only 
on the gas industry, but on all quarters of coal consump- 
tion, and that it is the aggregate of economies that he can, 
by rearrangement or otherwise, effect that matters. To 
that aggregate every possible source has to contribute. If 
Mr. Meunier is patriotically concerned over the proposals 
of the Coal Controller reducing the output of benzol and 
toluol, what was said by Lord Moulton, with the supplemen- 
tary information we have given earlier in this article, ought 

to allay any migivings he has on that score. Moreover, he 
’ has the Coal Controller’s own statement that he is working 
in consultation with the Ministry of Munitions; and there- 
fore it may be taken, if the latter should find (which they 
do not expect with plants, existing and in prospect, working 
efficiently) any dangerous decline in their supplies, there 
will eutdlte be the necessary adjustment. There were some 
vague references, but no definite allegations, on the part of 
Mr. Meunier, as to trouble by the use of a percentage of blue 
water gas. Against these vague references, we have the solid 
practical experience that, according tothe quality of coal used, 
gas undertakings are, without difficulty, supplying percent- 
ages of blue water gas. Round about London and in other 
quarters, a start has been made with a fairly low percent- 
age, and there has been gradual working-up to 20 or 25 p.ct. 
It is necessary to work at a somewhat higher pressure, to 
make changes gradually and not by large leaps, and, when 
once the maximum percentage the conditions will allow has 
been reached, then to continue the supply regularly. We 
prefer dilution with good blue water gas to adulteration by 
inert constituents. Managers who have been supplying 25 to 
30 p.ct. of incombustibles have not made so much of it as 
Mr. Meunier did rather by insinuation than positive assertion 
about the supply of a lower percentage of blue water gas. 
But why say more when experience is daily broadening ? It 
is idle to raise bogies out of assumptions. It is singular, 
too, that it is necessary to be constantly inviting consider- 
ation to the fact that “ We are at war.” 


Organization Deficiency and Reconstruction. 


NorTABLE is the address that the President of the Institution 
delivered to the members—notable not in one part only, but 
in all. Outspokenness, critical penetration, and frankness 
were its characteristics; and, by the aid of the second of 
these qualities, constructive material had been gathered by 
Mr. broadberry, which it is hoped will form the pivot from 
which the industry will wheel into a better state of things 
in the matters of organization and general policy. The time 
was ripe for plain speaking; and from no more effective 
source could it come than from the President. The spirit 
and earnestness with which he treated the questions before 
him sent their pulsations among the members. There was 
no escaping them. Plainly stated views and truths have a 





stimulate criticism and controversy. This is always to the 
good in any matters the goals of which are reform and pro- 
gress. And whether the criticism be favourable or adverse 
is not at the moment a consideration which weighs with the 
President. He has a purpose before him; and he wants to 
attain it in the best possible manner. He believes in criti- 
cism as a means to an end. Therefore he desires it, rather 
than the fleeting passive interest which has been as a blight 
upon our industry’s affairs, but which has been partially 
cured by the advent first of the British Commercial Gas 
Association, and subsequently the National Gas Council. 
Yet all is not well. As to this Mr. Broadberry is satisfied. 
There still exist defect and inadequacy—in no part of the 
industry’s organization more than in the Institution itself. 
In the address the possible lines to a better state of things 
are traced. The President's views regarding defect and in- 
adequacy are settled; but those who are not with him in any 
particular as to the character of the needed reform have 
the satisfaction of knowing that his present views are not 
hard-set, but are open to remoulding if something better, as 
the result of criticism and discussion, presents itself. On 
our own part, we are heart and soul with the President up 
to a point ; but at that point we branch off into—not a new 
direction for us, but in a direction to, as we have for a long 
time thought, a better goal. 

Destructive as is this war, intensified as it is by the 
vengeful and infamous spirit in which it has been conducted 
by our enemies, it has at all events vitalized the British 
nation in a manner that nothing but such an appalling state 
of affairs could have done. Latent energies and forces have 
been aroused, and have made us stronger than ever before. 
What has been done by the country, industries are doing, 
and intend to do, for themselves. The stern lessons of the 
war will live and influence. But what of the gas industry ? 
It was at work before the war pushing forward its interests 
in a spasmodic way. The activities, however, were largely 
concentrated upon commercial development within defined 
boundaries—no strong ambition was apparent, no effort was 
being exercised, to extend the boundaries. Such work as 
was being pursued of a technical nature was (except here 
and there) being conducted in indolent manner ; it was good 
in nature, but miserable in degree. This has to be changed. 
The question is how? The war has pointed the way. It 
is only to be done by strength of will, severe and steadfast 
application, and by co-operation and collaboration. By such 
means miracles have been performed in the production of 
munitions and in the putting of new armies into the field. 
Before the gas industry lies a land of much promise. Is it 
going to take possession of it? It can only do so if a few 
obstructionists animated by jealousies and fears that betoken 
weakness are swept aside, and right is allowed to prevail 
in the matter of united effort and enterprise and of methods 
which are to-day of such good report. 

But who is to advise and lead in the technical work, and 
to guide it to its ultimate ends? No question exists. The 
Institution is the body ; but is it properly constituted, equip- 
ped, and financed for such work? This is the cardinal point 
in the whole situation. And after all its years of existence, 
after all the patching-up that has been done, it falls to the 
lot of the President to confess that the Institution stands 
before the industry wanting and defective. The acknow- 
ledgment, however, is the first step towards reform, The 
greater difficulties succeed. The responsibility as chief 
executive officers in their own undertakings is at the very 
root of the reluctance of members to take those very steps 
that would create for them the power to enhance and give 
greater effect to their responsibility. Blindness and error, 
or whatever other description is preferred, have brought 
the Institution to the stage when from within itself comes 
the humiliating confession of insufficiency. When in their 
organized state the engineers and managers realize (as they 
do individually at home) what the late Mr. Edward Allen, 
when President, told them, and what Mr. Broadberry now 
emphasizes, that they are subservient to the administra- 
tors of the industry—the men who from their position are 
able to rule-out their proposals, the men who finally deter- 
mine, the men who preside over finance—and when they 
shake-off, within the limitations marked by usefulness, the 
old exclusiveness, still another point will have been gained 
towards the better adaptation and equipment of the Institu- 
tion as amore efficient basis of operations in the interests of 
the industry. We have only to reflect upon the compos! 
tion of the British Commercial Gas Association, its financ- 
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we have only to reflect upon how the industry would have 
been at the mercy of circumstance and high authority had 
there been no National Gas Council to represent it in the 
latter months as it was sent struggling with greater violence 
in the maelstrom created by the vast claims of war. The 
Gas Council may not have done all they would like to have 
accomplished ; but things might have been much worse 
for the industry had not co-operation conferred the power 
of intervention and action on its behalf. The successes of 
these two organizations are illustrative of the causes of 
much of the non-success of the Institution. 

The first matter then is the defective, or rather exclusive, 
constitution of the Institution, The policy and fitness of the 
scheme that the President proposes furnish the grounds of 
debate. He would bring into the ranks of the Institution 
gas chemists and other technically qualified men of the 
industry, together with the technical men associated with 
the firms of gas-plant makers, who are members of the 
Society of British Gas Industries, as well as, if they can 
be secured, the technical men of the coke-oven industry. 
With such a broad and enlightened view we are (as our 
records show) in the fullest agreement. Dealing with these 
matters, the President made some strong points. There 
was a backing of sarcasm to his allusion to the fact that a 
man such as Sir Arthur Duckham, K.C.B., who was pro- 
fessionally reared in the gas industry, and.has lately been 
honoured for devoted service to the country, can only be 
admitted to membership of the Institution as an honor- 
ary member. It is not (the President truly says, although 
not in these exact words) by the exclusion of useful men— 
men with brains—and by refusing association with men 
(many of whom in the case of the gas industry have much 
higher engineering qualifications than a number of the 
members of the Institution) who can contribute to the 
success of their objects, that other organizations have made 
their name and gained their influence. In the case of the 
Institution, exclusiveness has had a large neutralizing and 
sterilizing effect ; in short, it has been a permanent weak- 
ness. Here for the moment we part company with the 
President. The Institution, in our opinion, should remain, 
and can do more effective work for the industry by re- 
maining, a purely technical organization, and by giving its 
whole time to its special work. But Mr. Broadberry goes 
further. He would have secretaries and chief inspectors 
join the Institution as associates; and a special class might 
be formed for directors and committee men. We do not 
think that directors and committeemen and secretaries 
would be satisfied with being penned-off in this manner. 
They would desire equality ; and they would certainly want 
interesting. Let us briefly examine the President’s idea 
from the point of view of the administrators. Thinks anyone 
seriously that the administrators of gas undertakings—the 
controllers of the industry’s finance, the men who have the 
right of veto in all matters of policy, the men who are, in 
fact, the heads of the industry—will see any fitness in occu- 
pying a subordinate place in any organization in which 
their own executive officers take precedence of them? The 
idea is a reversal of the actual and natural order of things. 
The foundation of the industry is its capital; and it would 
be folly to attempt in any re-building to relegate the foun- 
dation to any but its rightful position. The parts would not 
cohere ; the result would be failure; and so we should not 
be any better off. This is the reason why, in our opinion, 
the Institution should be solely a technical body. 

An alternative plan is necessary. An organization is 
wanted, combining and representing all the interests influ- 
encing in a useful way the work of the industry, in which 
there will be equality of membership—leaving the technical 
body as an independent one. Such an organization could 
deal with questions of general policy, could appoint the 
National Gas Council, could be responsible for the finan- 
cing of the research work of the Institution (upon which, 
as the President modestly suggests, some £2000 to £3000, 
supplemented by a Government grant, could be spent profit- 
ably to the national advantage), and the financing of the 
work of the British Commercial Gas Association—from (say) 
funds supplied on the scale advocated by the President, 
which would only mean about ts. 6d. per £100 of income. 
It could appoint Trustees and a Committee of Manage- 
ment for the industry’s headquarters. To secure apprecia- 
tion of needs (circular letters and appeals are a proved 
failure), the administrators of the industry have to be edu- 
cated in the work that will make for the industry’s strength 
and growth, which can only be done by giving them a live 











part in the work. The President’s “ Institution of Gas 
‘“‘ Engineering’ would not supply that part—the very title 
would repel; the main work would mystify, not instruct, 
unless brought down to a simplicity understandable by a 
layman; and the back seats in the Institution constitution 
would not be very comfortable for administrators. If the 
greatest good is to result from the lessons of the war—if the 
work of the industry is to be properly financed—the Insti- 
tution has to give up the idea of being the controlling 
organization, by trying to make of its own constitution a 
patchwork of incongruities. It may be the “oldest estab- 
“lished and most responsible” organization in the industry ; 
but the times have changed, and with the times the work, 
responsibilities, and requirements of the industry and the 
country. The Institution has to relinquish something, the 
doing of which will, we believe, under the scheme sug- 
gested here, make it more powerful and more effective in 
its own technical work, to which (as was remarked before) 
it could devote the whole of its energies. In this way, the 
Institution would not be submerged—nothing can sub- 
merge the industry’s technical work; and there is plenty 
of it requiring immediate attention. Such work is at the 
very foundation of the industry’s prosperity and progress ; 
and only technical men are competent to carry it on. 

Several other matters are dealt with in the address; but 
the question treated upon here is the one on which the 
President bestowed foremost consideration. We are glad 
to see this candid recognition by him of the inadequacy of 
the Institution to deal, in present circumstances, fully and 
with the greatest efficiency with the technical work of 
the industry, and much less to sufficiently represent the 
whole of the interests of the industry. This recognition in- 
spires hope that the question of organization will be carried 
to what we, as disinterested observers with almost a lifelong 
attachment to the industry, feel must be its ultimate state, 
which is not the one pictured by the President. However, 
the matter has been referred to the Council of the Institu- 
tion, for consideration and report. We hope that it will be 
placed in the hands of a Special Committee who will give 
it thorough consideration. 


The Muddled Building Scheme. 


Tue building scheme last week made good headway in the 
right direction, and that at present is the best that can be 
said, as there are still indications that, unless and until 
there is a complete recognition that the central headquarters 
should be for the whole industry, and the building itself 
should typify consolidation and unity, and thus full power 
and action, there will develop very widespread refusal to 
support the scheme—not a refusal on one side only of an 
imaginary line drawn between the gas-supply undertakings 
and gas plant and appliance ‘undertakings,’ but much 
further inside the ground occupied by the former. We 
are, as a matter of fact, pleasurably surprised at the almost 
daily evidence that is being received of the growth of an in- 
tention within the gas-supply industry itself, to make this 
matter once and for all the ground for putting to the test the 
sincerity of complete unity, instead of keeping the manu- 
facturers who are members of the Society of British Gas 
Industries in an extremely false position. Taking together 
the discussion on the subject at the meeting of the National 
Gas Council and the incidental allusions to it at the meeting 
of the Institution, three or four things stand out with marked 
prominence. In the first place, it is seen that the matter 
has been wholly muddled up through a somewhat selfish 
desire upon the part of the Council of the Institution ; 
secondly, that the Council are to-day convinced that they 
have, in pushing their limited ownership scheme, made a 
mistake in tactics, and will (whether or not they like it) 
have to shift their position ; thirdly, that a scheme of head- 
quarters for the industry, and not for a section of the 
industry, has a following that would completely wreck 
any attempt to carry through the ill-considered resolutions 
passed on May 21; and, fourthly, that the equal voting on 
an amendment at the National Gas Council meeting before 
Mr. H. E. Jones (as we understand) put in, as Chairman of 
the meeting, an extra vote for his way of thinking, is the 
signal of a stronger resistance than ever before to the ques- 
tionable treatment of one section of the gas industry that 
has shown itself a willing and a loyal co-operator and co- 
partner in all that tends to the common good. 

From what transpired at the meeting of the National 
Gas Council, and, from what has since been learned as to 
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certain strong views that are held by not a few of the mem- 
bers of the Institution, the Council of this body realize that 
they are left with the cold comfort offered them by the 
resolutions passed at their instance on May 21, and that, if 
they wish to be owners of premises of their own, they will 
have to find the money, by the aid of, as is now apparent, 
the comparatively few friends who sympathize with them 
in their aspirations. Reading the report of the speeches of 
the principal speakers on this subject at the Gas Council 
meeting, there is an excellent illustration of the point that 
has been made in the previous article, that the Institution 
is not independent of, but is dependent upon, the adminis- 
trators of the gas industry. The moral of what was done 
by the Gas Council is so perfectly clear as to be devoid of 
any uncertainty. It is the view that the matter received 
on May 21 too hurried consideration, and that, when every- 
body is talking of unity of forces, the limitations proposed 
by the resolutions then passed are little short of foolish. 
Just look critically at the first one—“ That a Building Com- 
“mittee be formed with a view to providing a suitable 
“ building ”’"—for what, and for whom ?—“ for use as a 
“ central home for the Institution of Gas Engineers.” No 
other use and no other body are indicated. But now in 
the light of the resentment that has been aroused, those 
who are aiming at the Institution being “top dogs,” in- 
stead of partners in an enterprise of great potentiality, 
are condescendingly talking about giving accommodation 
to certain other organizations for this and that, if the gas 
industry will kindly provide the Institution with the funds 
for the erection of a building. There is, in view of the con- 
dition of the industry’s organization to-day, something very 
quixotic about this and also about the situation generally. 
Then the second resolution passed on May 21 constituted a 
Building Committee composed of those whose names were 
contained in the list issued on May 11 with the letter of the 
Council of the Institution ; but now at the National Council 
meeting, some of the very men whose names appear in the 
list—men of great influence in securing votes of money— 
will not have anything to do with any such limited scheme, 
as in their view the time is ripe for a headquarters scheme 
with more extended ownership, ambitions, and general use- 
fulness. This view finds expression in the resolution passed, 
on the motion of Mr. D. Milne Watson; and, though it is 
not all we should like it to be, it approves (and this is 
welcome) a broader policy than the resolutions of May 21. 
It also leaves the matter in the hands of an independent 
Committee to consider; and it is thus open to discussion. 
It is quite true that the resolution, in speaking of the pro- 
vision of a home for the gas industry, specifies company and 
municipal gas undertakings. But it issomething gained on 
the former resolution, which only specified a central home 
for use by the Institution of Gas Engineers. The question 
is what can the Council of the Institution do in face of the 
fresh position that has been created ? 

The resolution of the National Gas Council to all intents 
and purposes means starting anew; and the independent 
Committee will, we take it, proceed to investigate, report, 
and recommend. As President of the Institution, Mr. 
Broadberry was loyal to his Council ; but his argument does 
not bear close scrutiny in the light of the action of the 
National Council. Naturally, he did not want the resolu- 
tion passed. He saw in it the wrecking of the hopes of his 
own Council. He urged the supremacy of the Institution 
—rather on account of age than of good works, and a 
sufficiency of them. He claimed the National Gas Council 
as part of the organization of the Institution; while, as a 
matter of fact, the National Council is an entity consisting 
of different components, of which the Institution is only 
one, and an entity which has passed a resolution that, in 
effect, varies the ones agreed toon May 21. The President 
of the National Gas Council (Mr. H. E. Jones) also holds 
a strong view regarding the housing of scientific and re- 
search interests. So do we. But we recognize that the 
other industrial interests have an equal right to come within 
a housing scheme, and to share in ownership. Look back, 
and look around. Look at the operations of the National 
Gas Council and at those of the British Commercial Gas 
Association. If the gas industry relied on scientific and 
research interests alone, it would fall into a bad decline; if 
it relied on commercial interests only, it would soon be 
superseded by competitors; if there were not the manufac- 

turers of gas plant and appliances standing with one foot 
firmly planted on the scientific and research side and the 
other on the commercial side, the gas-supply industry and 








its technical and other men would not be occupying such 
an advanced position as they are doing to-day. Do let us 
consider this matter in a broad spirit, as ““F. W. G.” does 
in an article on “ Reconstruction Problems ” in the current 
‘‘ Bulletin” of the British Commercial Gas Association, 
and which article does not allow the scientific side of com- 
mercialism to be ignored. Do not let us lose sight of the 
realities of the times; and do not let the industry neglect 
any means of consolidating its forces. 

Saying this, and while admitting that the resolution passed 
by the National Gas Council is a long stride in the right 
direction, we are sorry that the suggestion of Mr. Thomas 
Glover, of Edmonton, or the extension proposed by Mr. 
Fred. J. West (which would have incorporated the words 
‘* and the gas industry as a whole”) was not adopted. We 
venture to think that, if it were possible to take a plebiscite 
of the whole industry, a result would be obtained very dif- 
ferent from that which, by a single vote, rejected the amend- 
ment at the meeting of the National Gas Council. A very 
strong feeling has set in, and the feeling is shared by many 
gas engineers, that there is not proper dealing with the sec- 
tion of the industry comprising gas plant and gas-consuming 
apparatus manufacturers. For publicity work, for exhibi- 
tions, for research, for the work at the Leeds University, for 
that of the National Gas Council (with exclusion from the 
Executive Committee)—for almost everything that has re- 
presented co-operation and a joint purse—the gas industry 
has recognized as part of itself the members of the Society 
of British Gas Industries. There are people who feel there 
is a question of honour here—that, having taken the mem- 
bers of the Society into co-operation and co-partnership to 
such a considerable extent, honour demands that the co- 
operation and co-partnership should be complete. On the 
part of those who so think—and they are many in the gas- 
supply industry—the determination is growing that they 
will not now have any share in what is tantamount to a 
breach of faith. It would be a good thing, if there is any 
substantial case to be put forward for drawing the line at 
some point short of full co-operation, to let it be known, so 
as to have a settlement of the uncertainty, instead of letting 
the present singular position continue to be masked by an 
undignified silence. If unity is worth anything, then let it 
be sincere and whole, and not partial. 








The Food Economy Campaign. 


Attention was drawn in the pages of the “ JourNnaAL”’ a fort- 
night ago to the fact that in the May issue of the “ Bulletin” of 
the British Commercial Gas Association, it had been pointed out 
that the offer of such help as the gas industry could give in organ- 
izing demonstrations in economical cookery, or in disseminating 
information on food and fuel economy, which was made to those 
organizing the Food Economy Campaign, had been accepted with- 
out hesitation. It is gratifying to note that the assurance which 
the British Commercial Gas Association found themselves able to 
give to Local Committees of the willingness of gas managers to 
co-operate in the food economy campaign has, in the event, proved 
to have been amply justified. The June issue of the “ Bulletin” 
has now made its appearance ; and this demonstrates, by means 
of a number of extracts from correspondents’ letters, how con- 
siderable is the part which is already being taken by gas engi- 
neers in the furthering of the good work that is on hand. Infor- 
mation as to what is being done in some towns will be found in 
the “JourNnAL.” There are lectures, demonstrations, and exhi- 
bitions connected with cookery ; and much of the knowledge that 
is thus being spread will have a far wider than merely war-time 
significance. Apart from the strictly cookery side of the question, 
however, mention may be made of a pamphlet on the “ Mainten- 
ance of Food Supply,” a copy of which has been forwarded by 
Mr. John Bond, who is a member of the Food Supplies Committee 
of Southport. This pamphlet—prepared with a view to meeting 
the needs of the soil of his particular district—has been com- 
piled for the guidance of the many people who are now, for the 
first time, making practical acquaintance with the science of land 
cultivation. The difficulty often experienced by such persons 10 
knowing how to set about the work, will be removed by careful 
perusal of these “Suggestions on the Growing of Vegetables;” 
and no doubt the close following out of the simple rules laid down 
will ensure permanent satisfaction with the results of allotment 
work—and, at the same time, of course, lead to a better apprect- 
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ation of the value of sulphate of ammonia as a manure. Similar 
pamphlets might be issued, adapted (in the matter of the vege- 
tables recommended to be grown) to the peculiarities of other 
districts. 


Trading with the Enemy Legislation. 


A considerable addition had already been made to the work 
of the Public Trustee (Mr. C. J. Stewart) by the duties entrusted to 
him as Custodian in connection with the Trading with the Enemy 
Acts and Proclamations ; and during the past year this was still 
further increased by vesting in him the copyright in Great Britain 
of all works published in enemy territory, and by ordering British 
subjects to make returns to him of claims against enemy persons 
or property. In the former matter, production in this country of 
all works in which there is an enemy copyright is, under the Act 
of 1916, now restricted, except so far as licences may be granted 





by the Public Trustee’s Department. As to the order (which, it - 


will be remembered, was issued last September) to the effect that 
all British subjects within the United Kingdom or within any 
country outside the British Dominions and Protectorates who 
were entitled to property of any description whatever in enemy 
territory or to any interest in such property, or who had claims 
against enemy persons, should make returns, the Department 
have already received particulars of no less than 40,000 separate 
claims. Then there are, of course, the returns made regarding 
property in this country held by British persons for enemies, and 
with reference to debts due by British persons to enemies, which 
together number over 35,000. Many orders have been made by 
the Court and by the Board of Trade transferring to him pro- 
perty, including shares in companies, belonging to, or held or 
managed on behalf of, enemies or enemy subjects ; and the total 
value of the property, including debts, so vested amounts approxi- 
mately to £12,000,000. In addition to this, the Public Trustee, 
according to his ninth general report, has received from Con- 
trollers appointed by the Board of Trade about £2,000,000, repre- 
senting the proceeds, or the partial proceeds, of enemy capital in 
companies and businesses being wound-up by the Controllers. 


Coal and Coke Exports and Values. 


The coal proprietors have much to be thankful for in respect 
of their foreign trading, because they continue to receive greater 
values for a much smaller volume of business. In April, the total 
shipment of coal, coke, and patent fuel was 2,713,920 tons—a de- 
crease of 486,149 tons on the corresponding month of last year, 
and of 1,271,926 tons on that of April, 1915. But the value of 
the exports last month was £3,598,291—a decline of only £6824 
on April last year, when nearly 3 million tons more were shipped, 
and an increase of £171,408 on April, 1915, when 1,271,926 tons 
more were exported. But the figures for the first four months of 
the year, compared with the corresponding periods of 1916 and 
1915, illustrate still more emphatically the fall of exports and the 
upward bound of values. The quantities of coal, coke, and patent 
fuel shipped during the four months were: 1917, 12,130,487 tons; 
1916, 13,175,345 tons; 1915, 15,684,094 tons. The values were: 
1917, £16,053,637; 1916, £13,760,724; 1915, £11,873,625. The 
figures for the four months of 1915 and 1917 show the remarkable 
fact that values increased by more pounds sterling than the ship- 
inents have decreased in tons. To put this into figures, whereas 
the exports decreased by 3,553,607 tons, the values increased by 
£4,180,012. What more.could the coal proprietors desire ? 











Converting Coal Directly into Heating Gas, &c. 


In the May 31 issue of the “Journal of the Society of 
Chemical Industry ” appears an abstract of an article by Herr A. 
Naumann in the “ Chemiker Zeitung,” Vol. XLI. |1917!, pp. 6-8. 
It describes a method of converting coal directly into heating gas, 
bye-products, and ash, as covered by the patents of the Deilwik- 
Fleischer Wassergasgesellschaft and E. Dolensky; and its com- 
pulsory adoption (in Germany) under State control is suggested. 
It is urged that district stations be installed and conducted in 
the public interest, and that the private consumption of solid fuel 
be prohibited. The gas, which has been named “ tri-gas,” is a 
mixture of water gas and illuminating gas with, in special cases, 
a small proportion of producer gas; and results with an experi- 
mental installation show that it has a high calorific value. The 
process may be regulated by adjusting the temperature and steam 
supply so that the best results, as regards yield of gas, tar, or 
ammonia, are obtained with any kind of fuel; and it is claimed 
to be highly economical. 





PRESENTATION TO MR. A. E. BROADBERRY. 


A Pleasing Incident at the Close of the Presidential Year. 


THERE are some actions which speak more eloquently than words, 
and which to the parties concerned have both deep meaning and 
great value. In his valedictory and reminiscent work, “ Forty Years 
at the Bar,” Mr. J. H. Balfour Browne, K.C., remarks: “ Nothing 
has pleased me more in giving up my practice at the Bar than to 
find that my juniors can still think and speak well of me.” Mr. 
A. E. Broadberry before leaving the Presidential Chair of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, has had an experience which fills 
him with pleasure akin to that of the late famous leader at the 
Parliamentary Bar. The near closing of the presidential year 
gave the opportunity for those who have been trained at the 
works of the Tottenham District Light, Heat, and Power Com- 
pany, or who have served as assistants, and who are not scattered 
in the service of the country at the front, to emphasize jointly 
their regard for their late chief. A letter was received by Mr. 
Broadberry from Mr. W. P. Tervet, of Devonport, asking whether 
those who had been trained at Tottenham, and were in this country, 
might havethe pleasure of meeting him before he left the presidency 
of the Institution. Such a desire could not be refused; anda 
meeting was arranged at the Grosvenor Hotel. There Mr. Broad- 
berry met Mr. John Terrace (who was his assistant from 1902 to 
1909, in which year he went to Grimsby), aud some of those who 
have been trained in that excellent Tottenham “school,” and have 
come under such good influences as are found there, as Mr. Tervet, 
of Devonport, Mr. W. E. Dean, of Exmouth, Mr. H. R. Turner, of 
Ashford, Mr. H. J. Randall, of Yorktown and Blackwater, and Mr. 
R. E. Taylor, of Haslemere. The only regret is that war reduced 
the number; but we are certain that what those did who were 
present, the others would have participated in had it been pos- 
sible. However, the fortunate ones—Mr. Terrace acting as their 
spokesman—presented to Mr. Broadberry a handsome silver cigar- 
box, as a tangible and lasting memento of the high place which he 
holds in their regard and kind feelings, and of their indebtedness 
to him for what he had done in helping to mould their careers. 
Such continued regard for an old chief by juniors who have passed 
into the larger responsibilities of management in other places is 
something which all men would count precious. ‘ What I value 
most about this is” (said Mr. Broadberry in a friendly chat which 
we have ventured to make use of) “the kindly thought that 
prompted the act on the part of those who have been associated 
with me as juniors, and have since passed into positions of their 
own. That to me is of greater value than the intrinsic worth of 
the present itself.” An incident such as this in Mr. Broadberry’s 
presidential year should not be lost. 





OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM FRANCIS COTTON. 


Tue death took place last Friday, at his residence in County 
Dublin, of Mr. W. F. Cotton, M.P., D.L., whose public activities, 


as was stated in the “ JournaL” a few weeks ago, had been 
greatly interfered with by the state of his health. He was an 
Alderman of the Dublin Corporation; but it was then stated 
that the Town Clerk had intimated the fact that he had become 
disqualified, owing to absence for over six months. Only last week, 
however, the Corporation paid him the compliment of co-opting 
him to his old seat; and the news of this appreciation of his public 
work reached him a couple of days before his death. In 1901, he 
filled the office of City High Sheriff, and soon after was invited to 
become a candidate tor the Lord Mayoralty; but he was defeated 
by a bare majority on an issue in no way personal. A desire was 
frequently expressed that he should again allow his name to go 
forward, but he firmly declined. He was for over half-a-century 
associated with the gas industry in the Irish Capital, and was 
conspicuous for a long series of years as Chief Controller, and, at 
alater stage, as Chairman of the Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ 
Gas Company. 

Many years back, the gas supply of Dublin was in the hands of 
two Companies—the Consumers’ Gas Company and the United 
General (or Hibernian) Gas Company. The undertakings were 
amalgamated in 1866, and incorporated under the title of the 
Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company. Notwithstand- 
ing that changes were made in the manufacturing and distributing 
plant with the view of improving the supply, the Company’s opera- 
tions were not successful. The make of gas per ton of coal fell 
off; and the quantity unaccounted for reached the high figure of 
35 p.ct. The difficulties of the situation were increased by the 
Corporation taxing for the first time, in 1871, the mains of the 
Company. This action resulted in protracted litigation which 
ended in a compromise, by the terms of which the Company under- 
took to supply 20-candle gas to the city and townships at the price 
of 5s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. This standard they subsequently found 
they were quite unable to maintain, and the result was further 
loss and the passing of dividends. In the year 1871, the Corpor- 
ation promoted, through the efforts of Mr. Cotton, who was then 
one of their officials, a Bill to enable them to acquire the Com- 
pany’s undertaking ; but the project fell through. During the great 
coal strike in England in 1872, the Company were placed at a 
serious disadvantage, as, working under a statutory scale, they 
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could not increase the price of gas to make up for the higher 

rices of coal and other necessaries. The consequence was that 
or three or four half years a dividend could not be paid. A Com- 
mittee of Investigation was appointed. The result was a recom- 
mendation that some changes should be made in the directorate, 
and that Mr. Cotton should be appointed Secretary and Manager. 
Coincident with this change, which was effected on Oct. 1, 1873, 
the affairs of the Company took a favourable turn; and within 
twelve months the shareholders received dividends at the rate of 
6 p.ct., with a gradual increase up to 10 p.ct. in 1876. This rate 
was maintained till 1886, when an additional } p.ct. was paid, and 
continued for some years. Concurrently with this increase in 
dividend, the price of gas was reduced from 5s. 6d. to 3s. 5d. per 
1000 c.ft. The reduction would have been continued, but for the 
large outlay incurred by the Company in litigation. 

Mr. Cotton held the positions of Secretary and General Manager 
of the Company till the autumn of 1898, when he relinquished 
them, and was appointed Managing-Director—Mr. F. T. Cotton, 
the Assistant Secretary and Manager, being entrusted with the 
secretaryship. A few years later (in 1903), he was appointed 
Manager. Mr. W. F. Cotton became Chairman of the Company 
in 1905; but it was announced at the half-yearly meeting in the 
spring of 1914 that, “owing to his arduous public engagements,” 
he would not seek re-election. He was succeeded by Mr. John 
Murphy. Inthe summer of 1912, dissatisfaction with the manage- 
ment of the Company began to show itself in correspondence in 
the “ JouRNAL,” with the result that an investigation was carried 
out by Mr. W. R. Herring and Mr. W. Newbigging, and the latter 
was appointed Consulting Engineer, which position had been pre- 
viously filled by Mr. H. E. Jones. A few months later, Mr. F. T. 
Cotton and Mr. W. F. Cotton, jun. (who had held the position of 
Chief Engineer since the death of Mr. Edwin H. Waterfield in 
August, 1904), sent in their resignations. It has often been re- 
called to Mr. Cotton’s credit, that had his advice been followed 
in the early seventies, the constant friction which for a time existed 
between the Corporation and the Gas Company would have been 
averted, and much expense in arbitrations and legal proceedings 
avoided. With the gas workers he was always very popular; and 
he sat in the Corporation, largely by their favour, for South Dock 
Ward, in which the gas-works are situated. 

Mr. Cotton (who at the time of his death was 86 years of age) 
was admitted into the Gas Institute in 1895, and passed into the 
Institution. He was elected to represent the South Division of 
Dublin as a Nationalist in December, 1910. 

Apart from the Gas Company, he occupied a prominent place 
in the commercial life of Dublin. 

The funeral was of a private character; but numerous expres- 
sions of sympathy were tendered to the family—among them 
one from the Alliance and Dublin directorate, and another from 
the Dublin Corporation. 

Second-Lieutenant F. L. Histor, who was reported missing, 
is now stated to have been killed in actionon April 23 last. He 
was a son of Mr. G. R. Hislop, of Paisley, and a partner in the 
firm of Messrs. R. & G. Hislop. 


Mr. JAMES Tay Lor, of Bradford, who died last week, was one 
of the pioneers of the gas-engine in use in connection with the 
textile trade—especially on small works. Originally in business 
as a builder, he subsequently turned his attention to gas-engines. 

Major R. H. Cottins, who was killed in action on May 20, 
entered the service of the South Metropolitan Gas Company in 
1900; and after being for some years first at the Vauxhall works 
and then at Old Kent Road, he went to East Greenwich, of which 
works he subsequently became Assistant Engineer. When war 
broke out, he offered himself for active service; and up to the time 
of his death he was with the London Regiment—trising by his 
merits to the rank of Major. Both as an officer of the Company 
and as a friend Major Collins (who was 36 years old) will be 
much missed. He was a medallist in “Gas Manufacture ” of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute, and held the post of Lec- 
turer in “Gas Engineering,” &c., at the Regent Street Polytechnic. 
He was also an Associate Member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers and an Associate of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute. 


Widespread sympathy has been manifested with Alderman A. 
Ball (the Chairman of the Nottingham Corporation Gas Committee) 
upon the sad news received last week from France of the death 
of his son, Captain ALBERT Batt, D.S.O., M.C., who was killed 
and buried on May 7. He was at home on leave in February, 
when the opportunity was taken of conferring on him the honorary 
freedom of his native city; the certificate of enrolment being en- 
closed in a silver casket. Captain Ball, as an airman, had then 
accounted for over thirty enemy machines; and upon returning 
to active service in April, he increased the total by another dozen. 
Considering that, had he lived till August next, he would have 
been only 21 years old, his record of brilliant aerial work is mar- 
vellous. At the meeting of the Nottingham City Council yester- 
day week, sympathetic allusion was made by the Mayor to Captain 
Ball’s untimely death ; and a resolution of condolence with the 
family was passed. 








Calorific Standard Orders.—The Board of Trade have made 
Orders under the Calorific Standard Act in respect of the Cardiff 
Gas Light and Coke Company, the Wakefield Gas Light Com- 
pany, and the Woking District Gas Company. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. WILLIAM BENNETT, Assistant Engineer and Manager at 
Greenock, has been appointed Manager of the Lytham Gas. 
Works, to succeed Mr. A. Halliwell, whose removal to Little. 
borough has been already recorded. 


Sapper A. W. Cooke, an employee of the British Gas Light 
Company at Hull, has been presented by the fitting-shop staff with 
a handsome French clock, in appreciation of his gallantry. He 
has been awarded the D.C.M. for holding a strategical position 
with 24 men for 36 hours, under heavy and continuous shell fire. 
They were without food or water ; and only three of the 24 men 
were left. The presentation was made by Mr. John Young, the 
Engineer and Manager. 


Mr. JAMES GRAHAM, General Foreman of the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion Lighting Department, has, on the completion of fifty years’ 
service, been presented with a gold watch and an albert chain, 
and a portrait by a well-known artist. Sir John Liridsay made 
the presentation on behalf of the subscribers. Mr. Graham 
entered the service of the department in 1867, when the Glasgow 
Police Act, passed in the previous year, came into operation. 
This is the Act by which the lighting of the city is governed; so 
that he has been associated with the department ever since its 
operations came under the present system of control. He was 
born in Parkhead. 


Captain J. P. M. Vaton, who was recently mentioned in 
despatches by Sir Douglas Haig, was assistant to Mr. J. P. 
Hallaway, at the Singapore Gas-Works when the war broke out. 
The Municipality gave him leave of absence for the period of the 
war, so that he might enter the army. He came over, and joined 
the Inns of Court O.T.C., and obtained his Commission in due 
course in the 13th Battalion of the Royal Sussex Regiment. He 
had three months in the trenches, and was then promoted Cap- 
tain. When the “ Tanks” were introduced, he was one of those 
chosen for the work, and has been in France with them ever 
since they were first used. 


Barnard Castle Parish Church was crowded at the choral mili- 
tary wedding, on the 7th inst., of Second-Lieutenant J. W. Brown 
(formerly in the service, successively, of the Barnard Castle Gas 
Company, the Vancouver Gas and Electric Company, and the 
Bishop Auckland District Gas Company), who, after volunteer- 
ing and serving 21 months at the front in the R.A.M.C. Northum- 
berland Field Ambulance, and being commended by his C.O., was 
offered a Commission, and has just completed his course of train- 
ing at Keble College, Oxford. The bride was Miss Edith M. 
Wood, the eldest daughter of Mr. Robert Wood, the Secretary 
of the Barnard Castle Gas Company. 


An interesting function recently took place in the offices at the 
Longton Gas-Works, when a handsome rosewood clock, suitably 
inscribed, was presented to Mr. L. J. LANGForp, on the occasion 
of his leaving Stoke-on-Trent to take up his new appointment 
at Tunbridge Wells. In making the presentation, Mr. Robert 
Surtees (the Deputy Engineer) bore witness to the cordial rela- 
tionship existing between Mr. Langford and his staff and work- 
men, and wished him every success in his new sphere of activity 
Mr. Langford, in replying, spoke feelingly of his regret in having 
to part with so many old friends, and hoped the new Engineer 
would meet with the same support and loyalty that had been 
accorded him during the time he had been Chief Engineer of the 
Stoke gas undertakings. 


The Leeds City Council have unanimously decided to increase 
the salary of Mr. A. Epwaxps, Chief Chemist to the Gas Depart- 
ment, from £225 to £350 per annum. The Chairman of the Gas 
Committee (Alderman W. Penrose-Green) said Mr. Edwards had 
been with the Corporation for 22 years, and enjoyed a splendid 
reputation in his profession. Mr. Clark remarked that he was 
pleased to think they were to retain Mr. Edwards, who was recog- 
nized as one of the best men in the profession ; while Mr. J. Noon, 
speaking as a member of the labour group, supported the resolu- 
tion. Mr. Edwards, it is understood, recently tendered his resig- 
nation ; but the Gas Committee were anxious to retain him, to 
take part in the reorganization of the department. He is one 
of the leading members of the Yorkshire Junior Gas Association, 
to whom he has lectured. 








National Insurance (Unemployment) Acts.—In connection with 
unemployment insurance under the National Insurance Acts, 
1g11 to 1916, the Umpire has decided that contributions are not 
payable in repect of workmen engaged in fixing automatic gas- 
controllers in position in streets. 


The Empire’s Mineral Resources.—By direction of the War 
Cabinet, Dr. Addison (the Minister of Munitions) has made ar- 
rangements for the appointment of an Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee to prepare a scheme for the establishment in London of 
an Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau—(a) to collect information 
in regard to the mineral resources and metal requirements of the 
Empire, and ()) to advise what action (if any) may appear desir- 
able to enable such resources to be developed and made available 
to meet requirements. Sir James Stevenson, Bart., is Chairman ; 
and Sir A. Duckham, K.C.B., is a member of the Committee. 
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REVIEW 





OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 


[For full Report see p. 490.] 


WITH war raging, with the penalties of war ever enlarging their dire dimensions, and with the gas 
industry engulfed in difficulties produced by the war, the members of the Institution assembled for 


their annual meeting in the best of spirits. 


When in these times men can show such a disposition, 


it suggests a capacity for effecting a sort of compromise with difficulty ; and where this is the case, 
extraordinary troubles are met more easily than when approached with dismal feelings, and as 
though never before had, or now have, other men greater responsibility and greater difficulty to 


face. 


We may flatter ourselves that, unprecedented as have been the difficulties of the war period 


for the responsible executive officers of the industry, they have met and compassed them as 
they have arisen; and what they have done they will do to the end, and find normal difficulties 
relatively easy when fortunately we have arrived at a settlement of the present embroilment of the 


world’s affairs. 


The brilliance of this June morning, too, together with the reassembling of old 


friends, and the feeling that gas profession and gas industry are now involved in a good deal of 

work that means ‘reconstruction and remodelling of both organization and practices, all perhaps 

added to the gereral liveliness of spirits that prevailed. Conversation turned largely on the pro- 

ceedings at the meeting of the National Gas Council the day before; and there was freedom in the 

expression of opinion that a mistake was being made when absolute unity of forces is essential. 

Those who thought otherwise perhaps discreetly kept silent, so as not to become entangled in 
discussion in.which they might not have shown up to the best advantage. 


Workers and Honours. 


But we turned from greetings and animated conver- 
sation to the hall of our hosts, the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers. The President (Mr. A. E. Broadberry, M.Inst.C.E.), 
was already in the chair, with the Vice-Presidents (Messrs. 
Samuel Glover and Thomas Berridge) and the Hon. Secre- 
tary (Mr. W. E. Price), and the Secretary (Mr. W. T. Dunn) 
on his immediate left-hand and right-hand sides. Most of 
the members of the Council were at the table; the others 
were seated in the body of the hall. The Right Hon. Sir 
Daniel F. Goddard, M.P., the Chairman of the Tottenham 
Light, Heat, and Power Company—a member of the Insti- 
tution—took his place among the ordinary members. Times 
have changed since he regularly attended the meetings of 
the old organization. Purely formal business first occupied 
attention. Messrs. Frank Livesey andS. O. Stephenson were 
appointed Scrutineers of the balloting-papers; and they at 
once went about their work with an alacrity that evidenced 
a personal desire not to be absent longer than possible from 
the interest which the proceedings promised, and which pro- 
mise was abundantly fulfilled. Their obvious expectation 
was that of the whole of the members present, who well 
filled the seats of the spacious hall. Applause greeted the 
reading of the list of nominations for honorary membership. 
It was a good selection; and the Institution is honoured 
by the acceptance of the honours conferred. The President 
of the Société Technique, the Right Hon. Lord Moulton, 
K.C.B., F.R.S., Director-General of Explosives Supply of 
the Ministry of Munitions, Sir Arthur Duckham, K.C.B., 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee of the Ministry of 
Munitions, Sir George Beilby, F.R.S., Chairman of the 
Board of Fuel Research, Prof. W. H. Perkins, Ph.D., Sc.D., 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., and Dr. J.. W. Mellor. The Presi- 
dent of the Société Technique worthily represents our chief 
allies ; all the others, good work in which the gas industry 
is intimately concerned, and their election to the honorary 
class is a recognition of that work. It hardly needed for 
any purpose other than form, the resolution the President 
put, and Mr. John Young seconded, to ratify the nomina- 








tions, inasmuch as there was spontaneous applause at the 
mention of each name. There was a letter of greeting from 
the American Gas Institute, in which there was rejoicing 
that, after a long period of uncertainty, America had lined- 
up with the Allies. The expression of gratification and the 
other sentiments contained in the letter were heartily ap- 
plauded, as was an announcement by the President regard- 
ing the birthday honours conferred by His Majesty upon 
men with whom the industry is brought into association 
by their work—the baronetcies conferred upon Sir Philip 
Magnus, M.P., and Sir Robert Hadfield, the President of 
the Society of British Gas Industries, the knighthoods on 
Mr. William H. Cowan, M.P., and Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, 
Director of the National Physical Laboratory; the placing 
in the Civil Division, Second Class, or Knights Commanders 
of the Order of the Bath, Mr. Henry Frank Heath, who is 
working in Refractory Material Research and is Secretary 
of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
and in the Military Division, Third Class, or Companions 
of the Order of the Bath, Temporary Brigadier-General 
H. P. Maybury. 


Constitutional Defects and Institution Reform. 


However, it is not everyone who is active who is 
honoured; but action and good work bring, if in no other 
form, their reward in consciousness of performance. The 
gas industry is now conscious that it has not done all that 
it might have done, and that in some of its doings its policy 
has been defective. The war has been a mirror to the gas 
industry—a mirror reflecting defects and lost opportunities, 
and at the same time it has varied the reflection by showing 
what it can do and what is expected of it, if not by un- 
converted Private Bill Authorities, by the country at large. 
The Institution, too, is conscious of shortcomings through 
exclusiveness and want of foresight; and the President in 
his address showed himself the possessor of strong convic- 
tions in this respect. By a resolution passed, there is to be 
searching inquiry into his charges and his suggestions for 
regeneration, and for a broader life for the Institution. It 
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was an address well fitted to the times. There was a fine 
robustness adout it, and a wholesome fearlessness. It was 
just what was wanted. Critical examination of why the 
Institution had not grown apace with the necessities of the 
industry had divulged to the President weaknesses and 
causes of defect; and summed up it was a thorough con- 
demnation of the policy that the Institution has pursued 
despite the warnings of well-wishers. He seeks amend- 
ment; and amendment is a large question striking at the 
very roots of constitution. We will not follow him in detail 
through his review of the growth and present position of 
organization in the industry, seeing that the address was 
published last week; nor will we deal with the scheme which 
he adumbrated for the reform of the Institution, and the 
reinforcement of its power and activities, inasmuch as 
they are commented on in our editorial columns. But the 
straightforwardness of the President, his clear enunciation 
of the position as he sees it, carried the interest of the mem- 
bers with him ; and it was plain that he has in this matter 
many sympathizers in the Council and in the rank-and-file 
of members. There is no question to-day that reforms pre- 
viously advocated have found good lodgment, and are in 
one way or another coming into their own. 

But the President—naturally—would have the Institution 
the chief in the state of gas organization. There is such a 
thing as aiming too high; there is such a thing as losing 
power and financial support by an ill-conceived method of 
endeavouring to gain it. We have revived in our editorial 
columns a suggestion long since favoured by us which 
might give greater financial support to the Institution than 
any attempt at largely extending the membership by the in- 
clusion in it of other than technical men, or by increasing 
the subscriptions to two or three guineas, which would be a 
mistake on grounds to which just before making the pro- 
posal the President himself had drawn attention—that the 
members are engineers and managers of undertakings 
ranging from the colossal Gas Light and Coke Company 
down to the village works. The very small works cannot 
employ men of very high training, from the mere fact that 
the size of the undertaking does not allow of a high salary. 
Yet it would be very unwise to disqualify from membership 
the engineer or manager of a small works. However, sub- 
scription apart, let such home truths sink in as that “ the 
Institution has reached a critical stage of its career,” that it 
is “ too fettered and repressed by its constitution,” that it is 
“too confined,” and that it has “ too long lagged behind the 
times.”” Let the scheme of reform proposed by the Presi- 
dent be carefully weighed, without ignoring alternative sug- 
gestions, for there is much work for the Institution to take 
in hand of a technical character, involving research, and 
the research the spending of money wisely and to the profit 
of the industry. The resolution proposed by Mr. Samuel 
Glover, and seconded by Mr. Thomas Berridge, gives the 
Council power to consider the matter in all its bearings; 
and as these are days of action, and the old ways of delay 
are not to be tolerated, it may be that the members will 
find themselves called together again long before next June 
to hear and discuss, and to confirm or reject, the fruits of 
deliberation. 


Sliding-Scale, Co-Partnership, and Blue Water Gas. 


But there were other good things in the Presidential 
Address. The claims of the Benevolent Fund were pressed 
The redressing of the terms of the sliding-scale was advo- 


cated. In connection with the conditions upon which the 
sliding-scale was founded, “ it is doubtful,” says the Presi- 
dent, ‘‘if things will ever be as they were ; and therefore the 
time may come when in new Bills in Parliament the balance 
should be adjusted by the standard price of all sliding-scale 
companies being advanced. But the time is not yet. It can- 
not bedonein wartime. How much of thedisadvantage is per- 
manent can only be known when the immediate and temporary 
effects of the war are passed.” We looked round, and saw the 
faces of men who think that now there might be some relief 
from the destructive depreciation of gas dividends and capital 
values during the war, with the question of permanent revi- 
sion deferred for consideration among the vast moraine that 
will be left by the war. The President is not satisfied, too, 
that the sliding-scale possesses all the merit with which it 
was dressed in peace times. A good many gas proprietors 
are in agreement with him. The same with the co-partner- 
shipsystem. This system requires some extension ; and the 
President would extend it by a pension scheme—a develop- 
ment of a proposal made by Mr. E. Topley, the late Secre- 








tary of the Tottenham Company. He is looking at the 
matter through glasses—some people will say blurred, while 
others will say cleared, by war conditions ; and, after current 
experiences, he believes he would “ advocate carrying the 
method further by a pension fund, subscribed entirely by the 
employer, giving the same extent of benefit ” as proposed by 
Mr. Topley’s plan, for which see the address. In fact, it 
will be desirable, before would-be critics deal with the idea, 
that this part of the address should be very carefully studied. 
A great compliment was paid to women workers in the in- 
dustry ; and the suggestion of the Coal Controller, made on 
the advice of Mr. Thomas Glover, as to the dilution of coal 
gas with blue water gas, was brought into prominence. 
Tottenham has a big water-gas experience, and says the 
President : “ The course laid down would enable most works 
to send out a gas which will be nearly all combustible, and 
which will probably be found to be the best practice perma- 
nently in the true interest of the industry. It will make for 
good flame temperature, which for all purposes will probably 
be found superior to calories or candle power. It is a duty 
we owe not only to the State, but to the industry and to 
ourselves.” As to the supply of gas oil, it was intimated by 
the President that he has been asked to assist the Ministry of 
Munitions on an Advisory Committee appointed to deal with 
the subject. 


The New President, Lord Moulton. 


Lord Moulton is to-day President of the Institution, 
having taken office immediately upon the close of the annual 
meeting. During the reading of the address, his Lordship 
arrived, and was enthusiastically greeted ; and nothing more 
was required to show the place in which he is installed in 
the regard of the members. He had the pleasure of hear- 
ing the later part of the critical and suggestive presidential 
deliverance, and the heartiness of the vote of thanks passsd 
to Mr. Broadberry. There followed the announcement 
that Lord Moulton had been duly and unanimously elected 
President for the then ensuing year, whereat there were 
again cheers; and the members also gave vocal appreciation 
of the fact that the Vice-Presidents, in order to admit of 
the acceptance of office by Lord Moulton, had consented, 
promptly and willingly, to defer their respective elevations. 
There came a little function which gave pause to the 
current of thoughts and diverted them across the seas, 
where men are facing death in the causes of national 
honour and the liberties of this and other nations. Mem- 
bers of the Institution are there ; some are in their last long 
sleep in foreign soil. The President asked Lord Moulton 
to accept for the Institution a “ Roll of Honour,” inscribed 
on teak (as well as the metal parts) from His Majesty’s 
ship Britannia. This Lord Moulton did; and he decorated 
it with a wreath tied with our national colours. For the 
“ Roll” the Institution are indebted to Mr. Broadberry. 

Lord Moulton spoke ; and, before he had finished, every 
man in the assembly who had done his duty in helping to 
rescue the country from a one-time imminent peril by the 
provision of materials for high explosives must have felt that 
a richer recognition not only of their service in the cause of 
the country but of duty performed, and being performed, 
could not have fallen from the Director-General of Explo- 
sives Supplies. Lord Moulton, as a scientist as well as a 
great lawyer and judge, knows of what he is speaking. He 
is no stranger to the worth and indispensability of the pro- 
ducts of coal carbonization to the industrial welfare of this 
country. But as to the war, there fell from his mouth 
recognition that will always be cherished. ‘ Without the 
direct aid of the gas industry, and further than that the 
assistance of the knowledge which has been acquired by 
those who have devoted their lives to it, it would have 
been perfectly impossible for this country to have waged 
the campaigns of the last three years.” He confessed him- 
self a persistent and untiring tyrant; but what a satisfac- 
tion to those who have worked and are working in this 
direction to hear that we are now so affluent in our produc- 
tion that anxiety has vanished. He accepted with the 
deepest thanks, and with the keenest sense of the great 
honour bestowed by it, the position of President, because 
he thought the Institution are entitled to point out to the 
world how much and in what way the country is indebted 
to the gas industry for its safety in the war. 


A Significant Alteration of an Article. 
An indication was given at this stage of the intention of 
the Council to extend their power of action by a slight 
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alteration to Article of Association No. 50 by deleting the 
last sentence from section f, and substituting other words. 
The sub-section of the article invests the Council with 
authority to appoint Special Committees for investigation 
purposes. To the words: “ Such Committees shall consist 
of persons on the Register or List of the Institution (any 
such person, whether a member of the Council or not, being 
eligible),” there are now added: “ Or any other person in- 
terested in the gas industry who may be elected to such 
Committee by the Counsil of the Institution.” Mr. Valon 
thought the Council might sometimes find it useful if the 
words “ interested in the gas industry’ were omitted. But 
the President considered the words as proposed gave scope 
enough ; and this was the verdict of the vote. 


The Question of Labour for Next Winter. 


On the presentation of the annual report and accounts 
(which have already been dealt with in our columns), Mr. 
S. Meunier showed considerable concern as to the position 
of labour for gas-works next winter. He is not alone in 
his concern; it is a very common affliction just now. In 
the North the question of dilution has phases (which are 
not so obvious as down South) owing to the great attractions 
of the munition and other factories. The dearth of avail- 
able women there has become as great as that of men, owing 
to absorption. There is no use talking of dilution when the 
diluting medium has been exhausted. Mr. Meunier wanted 
information as to what further efforts the National Gas 
Council are making ; the real point is, Can anyone suggest 
any efforts that the National Gas Council have not already 
utilized? If so, let them be known. Still, Mr. Meunier 
holds that something more definite than the efforts that have 
been made and the results so far obtained are necessary ; 
but he himself does not give form and character to the 
efforts he would himself make. No hope of improvement 
was given by the President in view of the man-power 
requirements for the war. The most sensible suggestion 
as a way out of further difficulty was made by Mr. R. G. 
Shadbolt ; and it is that the National Gas Council should try, 
if possible, to get definite instructions from the authorities 
that all gas undertakings should be taken as coming under 
the Protected Occupations Schedule. This suggestion was 
seconded by Mr. Herbert Lees, and was agreed to. 


The Building Scheme. 


There was a curious sidelight thrown upon this subject, 
also in association with the motion for the adoption of the 
report. The matter appears to be undergoing a rugged 
sort of development. It will be remembered that a number 
of gentlemen were called together by the Council of the Insti- 
tution for the purpose of forming a Building Committee. 
These gentlemen are not all identified with the Institution. 
But a majority of them kindly passed two resolutions, 
which were duly incorporated in the report of the Council. 
The one was—‘“ That a Building Committee should be 
formed with a view to providing a suitable building for 
use as a central home for the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers.” The second part of the resolution proclaims a 
generous intention. The succeeding resolution “ formed” 
a Building Committee, consisting of those whose names 
are contained in the list which was issued with the Insti- 
tution’s circular-letter dated May 11, with power to add 
to their number. But no one knows—though most people 
doubt—whether all the interests those gentlemen represent 
will be prepared to subscribe to the erection of a suitable 
building “for use as a central home for the Institution of 
Gas Engineers,” while more outside might do so if the 
limitation is removed. But now we hear from the Presi- 
dent that the Council of the Institution as a Council are 
not yet committed to anything regarding the building. The 
point was raised by Mr. Herbert Lees as to whether the 
adoption of the report committed the members to anything 
in relation to the building scheme. In his view (which 
seems to be a very general one), the resolutions indicate 
rather limited control. The Council, it appears from the 
remarks made by the President, find the building scheme a 
difficult one to handle; and the Council have passed a 
resolution by which it is hoped to make the Building 
Committee still more effective. There are, he confessed, 


certain details upon which opinion is divided; and there 
is a desire on the part of the Council before discussing 


details that any breach should be eliminated as much 
as possible. 


Although all are agreed, said Mr. Robert 
















Watson, as to the desirability of providing a building as 
a central home for the “ gas industry,” he, too, was curious 
to know to what extent the Institution are committed to the 
building scheme as limited by the resolutions, and whether the 
adoption of the report would authorize the Council to pro- 
ceed in the matter. His view is that now is not an opportune 
time toask for funds for this purpose, especiallyfrom municipal 
corporations. It was made clear by the President that the 
report was only on what had been done; and the Council 
have not committed the Institution to anything. There is 
much negotiation to be carried out with other branches of 
the industry ; and the final result will have to be by agreement 
with those various branches. As to the point regarding the 
time being opportune, the President quoted the opinion of one 
municipal representative of the industry that, as everybody 
was expecting so much from gas in connection with the 
reconstruction of the nation’s industry, now was the time for 
a great national effort to help the matter forward. He also 
promised that no positive steps should be taken by the Council 
without calling together all the members of the Institution. 
The suggestion was offered by Mr. S. O. Stephenson that 
an effort should be made to combine with other technical 
societies in the provision of a building. But this idea did 
not appear attractive, as no comments were made upon it. 
It was, however, a satisfaction to have from the President a 
promise that nothing definite would be done without taking 
the members generally into counsel. 


Refractory Materials Committee. 


Dr. Harold G. Colman presented the report of this 
Committee, with an appendix to it prepared by Dr. Mellor. 
Delivery of apparatus has been a deterrent to the work of 


the Committee, and so has been the shortage of competent 
assistants. ‘The impediments of war are omnipresent. The 
necessary plant, however, is now available for testing the 
refractoriness of material under load, and of the difference 
in the size of bricks when hot and when cold; and the work 
is under way. The apparatus for investigating the influence 
of fine flue dust on the refractoriness and life of the materials 
employed in retort-settings is now also completed. Some 
20 tons of clay of different varieties has nearly all been 
made into bricks under known and different conditions for 
the various qualities. These bricks are being fired in indus- 
trial furnaces, and observations made of their deterioration. 
The results of hot to cold measurements of bricks throw 
doubt on previous measurements of the co-efficients of the 
thermal expansion of fire-bricks and related materials at 
high temperatures. The work by Dr. Mellor in this respect 
demonstrates the importance of taking into account the 
continued alteration in the character of bricks under pro- 
longed and continuous heat. The general conclusion from a 
number of measurements of after contraction or expansion 
of firebricks is that the tendency is for ordinary silica bricks 
to give a less expansion and bricks of fire-clay to give a 
greater contraction in the reducing than in the oxidizing 
atmosphere. ‘The tests on the refractoriness of whole bricks 
are not yet completed. It is highly satisfactory to learn 
that the Institution and the Society of British Gas Indus- 
tries have each increased their grant for this work from £50 
to £150; and information has been received that the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research have enlarged their grant to £300. Last year the 
main expenditure was in apparatus; this year it will be in 
salaries. Dr. Colman also referred to the increased atten- 
tion which is being paid to the subject by other industries, 
and to the co-operative work now proceeding. The motion 
for the adoption of the report was seconded by Mr. A. Cliff, 
and carried. 


Different Grade Gases, and Visions of Changes. 


The report of the Joint Committee of the Institution and 
the University of Leeds was formally introduced by Prof. 
Arthur Smithells, who, owing to his military duties, con- 
fesses to having consistently neglected the duties of his 
office of Chairman of the Committee, and he seems to find 
some amount of pleasure in making the admission, as for 
him the opportunity isa rare one, But in view of the cir- 
cumstances that the country demands his services he is 
forgiven. Prof. J. W. Cobb (Livesey Professor) therefore 


moved the adoption of the report, and a point of gratifica- 
tion to him is that the Committee has had its orbit extended 
from ventilation research to gas heating, lighting, and venti- 
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lation. Prof. Cobb has his eye on what will be a piece 
of work that will be pregnant with good in the transition 
in practices and standards that no doubt day by day is 
approaching closer and closer. He has formulated a “ plan 
of campaign” for this work. On three occasions during 
the meeting, there were significant remarks pointing to this 
work. In the President’s address when speaking of the use 
of a percentage of blue water gas, he said: “It will make 
for good flame temperature, which for all purposes will 
probably be found to be superior to calories or candle- 
power.” In the report now presented were these words : 
“ The influence of chemical composition apart from calorific 
or lighting value on efficiency in use, should also be con- 
sidered ; flame temperature is another factor of importance. 
The desirability of obtaining reliable figures without un- 
necessary delay at a time when standards are coming under 
revision, and the necessity of knowing what changes are 
permissible, and how far they can go with advantage, are too 
obvious to need extended reference.” Then in his remarks 
Prof. Cobb said: “ Now that we are coming to a time of 
reconstruction, the legal and historical influences which have 
mainly determined gas standards should be set on one side 
in favour of more rational and scientific influences.” Prof. 
Cobb recognizes the need of speed in this matter; and he is 
grateful that £450 has been voted to the work, which will 
enable him to get along with it more promptly than would 
otherwise have been the case. The report was adopted 
after Mr. John Bond had seconded the motion. There is 
one further thing that Prof. Cobb will need—the co- 
operation of the industry; for many of the tests will have 
to be conducted outside the Leeds University laboratories. 


Benevolent Fund. 


Just before the close of the morning sitting, the forma] 
business connected with the Benevolent Fund was packed 
in. But on this occasion this can be excused, in view of the 
pointed appeal made by the President on behalf of the fund 
in his address earlier in the morning, when he had a full 
audience, and when he included in the prints of his address 
a subscription form, which he asked members to fill in and 
leave in their seats. A glance along some of the seats after 
the morning occupants had left for lunch failed to disclose 
the presence of any good use of the salmon-coloured forms. 


Life of Gas-Meters Research. 


The report on this subject first engaged attention in the 
afternoon. That the chemical part of the investigation has 
been discontinued during the war is a matter for regret, in 


view of a point made in the discussion by Mr. F. A. Pye, 
that the present conditions of gas supply are not exactly ab- 
normal, seeing that, if oil-washing of gas continues after the 
war, there will be little modification of the existing charac- 
teristics of gas. The President agrees with this, but prefers 
to deal with situations as they arise, which in some matters 
is good policy, but not in all. There is such a thing as being 
prudent in looking forward. It is about twelve months 
since the Committee determined to confine themselves to 
mechanical and physical conditions affecting the working of 
gas-meters, and to suspend the chemical investigation ; 
and it is only up to that time that the chemical report of 
Dr. Lessing refers. An ugly light upon the help that under- 
takings render investigation in the industry is shown by the 
fact that of 1600 circulars sent out to ascertain conditions 
prevailing in the country under which meters are used, tested, 
and stored, only 301 replies were returned. From them, how- 
ever, valuable information has been summarized and tabu- 
lated by Mr. F. G. Cockey; and he seems to have derived 
considerable interest from the work. To attempt to summa- 
rize the report in narrow compass would only end in total 
failure, so we will content ourselves in this review with 
merely saying that the report, the adoption of which was 
moved by the President, indicated that the results disclosed 
by the replies to the inquiries sent out are very conflicting ; 
and there will have to be a very careful extraction from 
them of any lessons. A good suggestion was made by 
Mr. Thomas Glover (Edmonton), that Committees of en- 
gineers and meter makers should be set up in different 
districts, and the views be obtained of independent scien- 
tists as to the mechanical and physical properties involved 
in the construction of meters. He also pointed out that, if 
one thing has been established in connection with dry 


washing action that takes place between the diaphragms 
and the vapour in the gas. Further investigation in this 
direction, he suggests, should not be made on gas that has 
already passed through a meter, but with “virgin” gas 
drawn direct from the gas-mains. Contributions to the 
discussion were made by Mr. W. W. Townsend, Mr. Jacques 
Abady, Mr. R. W. Edwards, and Mr. C. S. Shapley. The 
last-named member got one home on the subject of reduced 
meter guarantees; but meter guarantees cannot by hook or 
by crook be legitimately brought in among the chemical, 
mechanical, and physical properties affecting the life of 
meters. 


Place of Next Meeting and Votes of Thanks. 


There was some discussion as to the place of next 
meeting. If the war was over twelve months hence, Mr, 
Harry Townsend would like to visit Paris after a meeting 


in London, with the double view of seeing, and comparing 
notes with, our French colleagues, and paying a visit to the 
spots where those near and dear to many are finally resting. 
But no one can foresee the conditions far ahead; and Lord 
Moulton has to be consulted. Very properly, the matter 
has been left to the Council. 

A sheaf of votes of thanks engaged attention. The ener- 
getic and painstaking President, the Council, and the Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. W. E. Price), together with the Research 
Committees, Scrutineers, and Auditors were all remembered. 
An always popular vote was that to Mr. Dunn, who on this 
occasion had the vote heavily weighted with praise, as to 
him is due the conception of Lord Moulton taking the Presi- 
dential Chair, and to him fell the pleasurable duty of 
approaching his Lordship. 


The Coal Controller Appears in Person, 


The while these votes of thanks were being proposed and 
the virtues of the recipients were being extolled, and some 
of them were stimulated into expressing their thanks with 


a veritable outpouring of words, the Coal Controller (Mr. 
Guy Calthrop) was sitting patiently at the President’s side 
to fulfil an arrangement that he should address the members 
at 4.15. It was 4.30 before he could rise to his feet ; and 
another engagement for him was drawing near. He has no 
time to cut to waste in these days. Some people have mis- 
taken the duty of the Coal Controller. If there are any 
such among gas engineers, it will be found that he set 
them right in his remarks. In the first place, he regards 
himself fortunate in having obtained the services of Mr. 
Thomas Glover with regard to the technical use of coal. 
The object of appointing a Coal Controller is not to dis- 
turb industries, whether gas, electricity, or otherwise, but 
to get the various industries to work together in the in- 
terests of the nation in this crisis, and to help them—not 
under conditions as they have existed, but in circum- 
stances as they at present and will or may exist. This 
may necessitate the disturbance of old theories, practices, 
and such like. Mr. Calthrop by a few plain facts made the 
members fully realize the weight of difficulty in respect of 
transport which really governs his work; and it is only by 
the co-operation of the whole of the coal-using industries that 
he hopes to succeed. His speech, reported elsewhere, will 
give the facts; there are some he mentioned which wisdom 
dictates should not be published broadcast. The coal con- 
sumed will have to be taken from as near as possible the 
source of output; and, as Mr. Thomas Glover later said, 
the Lancashire men will not get Yorkshire coal, some of the 
Midland men will not have North Wales coal, and a good 
many concerns in the South will not, as usual, draw upon 
Durham and Northumberland, in view of the difficulties 
with shipping. There wiil be a large reshuffling of the 
cards where precautions have not been already taken to 
purchase at the nearest available point of supply. The 
Coal Controller is working with the Ministry of Munitions 
in this matter, so as not to interfere with the volume of 
production of materials for high explosive purposes. He 
later on touched upon the use of blue water gas—not as a 
technical man, but as one who had been advised in the 
matter; and he let fall the remark that his action in this 
regard might teach the industry something that would be 
useful and applicable to it after the war. When he appealed 
to gas men for assistance, he knew he should not appeal in 
vain. There was great applause, which gave Mr. Thomas 





meters, it is that the deposits in them are largely due to the 


Glover the opportunity of saying that the appeal of the 
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Controller had been on the highest ground, that it had gone 
home, and that it had received a very sympathetic recep- 
tion. The Coal Controller, he mentioned, was impressed 
by the figures as to the saving of coal that could be effected 
by the use of water-gas plants that were standing idle. If 
coal gas is kept moderately pure, and “ accidental ” intrusion 
of other gaseous elements discouraged, then quite a decent 
percentage of blue water gas can be used with benefit to 
the gas undertakings concerned and gratification to the Coal 
Controller. When questions were invited, Mr. S. Meunier 
succeeded—not in asking questions, but in monopolizing the 
whole of the time available for that purpose by making a 
long speech. He realizes the necessity for saving transport ; 
but he seemed to be dubious as to the prudence of the policy 
of the Coal Controller in asking for a reduction of the 
quantity of gas coal used. Apparently the doubt arises in 
connection with the production of materials for high explo- 
sives; but the Coal Controller had already stated that he 
was working in consultation with the Ministry of Munitions. 
Mr. Meunier was very vague in his references to blue water 
gas. What are we to make out of such statements as: It 
may or may not be a benefit; it may interfere or it may not 
with the heating of furnaces used in the making of muni- 
tions. He finds larger areas of coal consumption than the 
gas industry within which economy could be effected. He 
asks what are 18 million tons on 238 million tons of output ? 
The answer is about 7} p.ct. But if all coal consumers 
argued in like manner—if even the householder burning 
only 4 or 5 tons a year argued in the same way—the Coal 
Controller might as well never have come into existence. 
It is the aggregate result of his work that will tell. 

With the address from the Coal Controller, a fairly heavy 
day’s proceedings came toan end—heavy through the desire 
to economize precious time. 


SOCIAL FUNCTIONS. 


Lorp MovuLtTon AMONG New FRIENDs. 


Among the less formal gatherings in connection with the 
meeting may be mentioned a dinner on Monday evening 
given by Mr. Broadberry, in order to afford the Directors 
of the Tottenham District Light, Heat, and Power Company 
and the Council of the Institution an opportunity of a private 
introduction to the President- Designate (the Right Hon. Lord 
Moulton, K.C.B., F.R.S.), and a luncheon at the Automobile 
Club on Tuesday, when the Vice-Presidents and Council 
invited a party to welcome Lord Moulton and congratulate 
the friends of the Institution on his Lordship’s accession 
to office, which had been duly announced before the close 
of the morning session. On both occasions, Lord Moulton 
vastly pleased his audiences by the character of his allusions 
to his own earlier experiences (at the Bar) of the gas profes- 
sion, and his later appreciation of the services rendered by 
them since his acceptance of the call as Director-General 
of Explosives Supply of the Ministry of Munitions. 

At the dinner, the toast of “ Our Guest’ was given in 
felicitous terms by Mr. Broadberry; and, after Lord Moul- 
ton’s reply, the Kt. Hon. Sir Daniel F. Goddard, M.P., 
proposed “ The Gas Industry,” which was responded to by 
Mr. D. Milne Watson. The toast of “ The President ’’ was 
in the capable hands of Mr. H. E. Jones; while to Mr. 
Samuel Glover was entrusted the remaining toast of ‘“‘ The 
Press.” 

At Tuesday’s luncheon, after Lord Moulton had replied 
to the toast of his health, and the Vice-Presidents (Mr. 
Samuel Gloverand Mr. Thomas Berridge) had had evidence of 
the good wishes of those assembled, Mrs. Cloudesley Brere- 
ton charmed her audience by her warm advocacy (when 
replying to the toast of “ The Visitors”) of real “« Women’s 


Rights ”’—not in the political sense, but from the labour and 
domestic points of view. 


VISIT TO THE TOTTENHAM GAS AND ELEC- 
TRICITY WORKS. 


If technical matters did not bulk largely in the proceed- 
ings at the meeting on Tuesday, there was a good feast of 
technical interest for the members on Wednesday. Plan- 


hing, engineering, new construction, new processes, women 
workers on all sorts of operations, and many other attractive 








features for gas professional men were all provided for them 
by the visit, on Wednesday morning, to the gas-works of the 
Tottenham Light, Heat, and Power Company, and in the 
afternoon to the gas-driven electricity station of the Com- 
pany at Wood Green. For the first-named visit, there were 
about 260 acceptances; for the second, 100. These num- 
bers are alone expressive of appreciation It was extremely 
kind of the Chairman(the Right Hon. Sir Daniel F.Goddard, 
M.P.) and the other Directors of the Company to invite the 
members to inspect the works, as for many of them dis- 
tantly located another opportunity of seeing the new section 
for which their then President (Mr. A. E. Broadberry) is 
responsible, will be very remote. They knew that skill, 
prudence, and originality are features of their President’s 
engineering ; but there were not a few who did not expect 
to see a works packed so full of object-lessons as are these. 
Mr. Broadberry is nothing if not progressive ; and there are 
plans and structures in which he leads. 

The visitors mostly travelled from Liverpool Street to 
Park—the nearest station on that particular line to the gas- 
works—by the 10.42 or 11.18 train. At the gas-works, it 
was found that, through other pressing gas business, the 
Chairman of the Company was unable to be present; but 
he had asked the Deputy-Chairman (Mr. Henry Woodall) 
to represent him (with Mr. James Randall, who is also a 
member of the Board), and to assist the President in re- 
ceiving the Company’s guests. There was no lack of 
heartiness in the reception ; it was on the same high level 
as the interest. Throughout the day, Mr. E. J. K. Fussell 
(the Secretary) lent his aid in looking after the comfort and 
pleasure of the visitors; while, in giving technical informa- 
tion on the works, Mr. J. Fisher (the Assistant Engineer), 
Mr. R. Wardell (the Resident Engineer), Mr. G. War- 
burton (Chief Chemist to the Company and the Resident 
Engineer at the Ponders End works), and other members 
of the staff, were unceasing in their efforts. 

The visitors on arriving were handed a printed description 
of the new section of the works, which was plentifully illus- 
trated with photographic reproductions, and was intended 
by the President to form an appendix to the Address he 
delivered the previous day. This was a great convenience, 
as in it was a plan which, with the letterpress, enabled the 
members to inform themselves on all main points without 
plying the willing guides with too many questions. There 
was some regret on the part of the President that the new 
section was not at work; for his sake and that of the 
Company, in view of his difficulties last winter through 
structural delays owing to the war, the visitors were also 
regretful. But for them as engineers the unfinished work 
gave opportunities for examination which the completed and 
working section for manufacturing and treating upwards of 
44 million cubic feet of gas would not have supplied. As 
we are reproducing the printed description, a few observa- 
tions need only be made. The splendid house containing 
the Woodall-Duckham settings was first visited; and the 
members single-filed at once up the long stairways to the 
charging-floor. Some time was spent here; and from this posi- 
tion and every lower point of vantage, the visible and acces- 
sible engineering details were inspected in the light and airy 
house. The building and installation are remarkable as an 
illustration, when contrasted with the older retort-houses on 
the works, of gas-engineering progress. The settings are 
being heated by “‘ Tees” outside producers, of the water- 
cooled, rotating grate and mechanical ash-discharge type. 
The power absorbed in operating the rotating grate ig said 
tobe negligible; but some of the visitors wondered whether 
there would not have been a larger profit by the adoption 
of ammonia recovery in connection with the making of the 
producer gas. There was inspection of the coal and coke 
handling arrangements, which have their features of interest. 
Admiration was expressed at the forethought that gave to 
the gas-producers protective habitation within the house 
itself, and that designed the house with the upper portion 
extended to cover the coke-hoppers. 

The visitors were also particularly interested in the appar- 
atus building—a substantial-looking steel-framed structure, 
encased in concrete blocks. But next to the retort-house 
the four large (the dimensions are given in the full descrip- 
tion) concrete overhead purifiers arrested most attention. 
The boldness of the Engineer in constructing concrete boxes 
elevated on concrete piers was freely spoken of ; there were 
some heads that shook over possible leakage. But the 
accessibility of the whole is a factor of safety in this regard. 
Criticism notwithstanding, Mr. Broadberry, who had made 
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strict investigation before committiug himself, remained 
undisturbed. The purifiers are to be fitted with Messrs. 
R. & J. Dempster’s rubber joint, with which no solution is 
required. This joint has been in use upwards of eight years 
elsewhere ; and there is no knowing how much longer it is 
going to last. The grids are interesting. They are, we 
believe, of Brentford origin, about 7 ft. span, and of the 
double step (or double pyramid) type. They were con- 
structed inthe Company’sownshops. With them the oxide 
will be in two tiers. 

There was plenty more to be seen and inspected in the 
new section; but we must content ourselves by referring 
readers to the circulated description, which is as follows: 


The new section of the gas-works, known as our No. 3 Section, 
has been constructed on a vacant site at the north end of the 
works, which until recently was used as a storage ground for 





coal. {See plan.| The actual work of construction began in the 


BLOCK PLAN OF No. 3 SECTION OF THE 


TOTTENHAM GAS-WORKS. 
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1.— Retort-House. 2.—Vertical Retort Bench. 
6.—Turbo Blowers. 7.—Passenger Lift. 8.—Ash Hoist. 
Tank. 12.—Hot Washer. 13.—Condensers. 
17.—Washers and Scrubbers. 18.—Engine-Room. 
Concrete Purifiers, 

A.—Horizontal Retort-House No. 2. 


early part of 1915, and owing to war conditions is not yet com- 
plete ; but it is hoped to start heating the first retort-bench in 
the course of a few weeks. 

No. 1 is the new retort-house, which is a steel-framed structure 
enclosed with 4} in. brick panels. The vertical stanchions have 
been enclosed in red brick, to keep the building uniform with the 
older retort-house, which was constructed in 1906. The upper 
structure and the roof are supported jointly by the framework of 
the walls and by the steel framework of the retort-settings them- 
selves. The outside producers referred to later are accommo- 
dated in the same building; and the upper portion has been 
extended to cover the coke-hoppers also. [Photo. No. 1.] 

Nos. 2 and 3 are the new vertical retort-benches, which have 
been constructed by the Woodall-Duckham Company on their 





* Referring to the numbers on the accompanying block-plan. 
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3.—Vertical Retort Bench. 

g.— Breeze Elevator. 
14.—Water Softener. 

19.—Pump-House. 


B.—'' Nota Nos’’ Washer. 


well-known principles. Each bench comprises seven settings of 
four retorts. The retorts are 5 ft. 3in. xX 7in. at the top. Each 
retort is to carbonize 6} tons of coal per diem; so that the maxi- 
mum capacity of both settings is 364 tons a day, and the estimated 
make of gas is just over 43 millions. [Photo. No. 2.] 

A noteworthy feature of these settings is that the heating is to 
be by fuel gas generated in outside producers with rotating grates, 
The incoming fuel gas and secondary air are both pre-heated by 
tubular regenerators sandwiched between the waste-gas flues and 
the bottom portion of the retort itself. It is hoped by these 
means more effectually to cool the coke; and at the same time an 
easier travel for the waste gases to the chimney is obtained. 

No. 4 is the reference number to the coal-receiving hoppers, 
coal-breakers, and gravity bucket conveyors. | Photo. No. 3.] 

The discharging of the coal will be by up-ending the coal-wagons 
and discharging through end doors; the only noteworthy feature 
being that the tipping rams are provided with a steel-framed car- 
riage, one end of which runs on rails between the main line. When 
the end of the wagon is raised, this steel carriage engages the front 
axle of the wagon; and the whole of the wagon can then be raised 
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4.—Coal Breaker Pits. 
10.—Coke Hoppers. 
15.—Apparatus Buildings. 


5.—Outside Producers. 
11.—Tar and Liquor 
16.—Turbo Exhausters. 
20. —Boilers. 21.—Boiler Fuel Plant. 22.—Reinforced 
23.—Cooler Tower. 
C.—Coal Store. 


D.—Coke Store. E.—Pumps. 


to a sufficient angle to clear it entirely of coal without the front 
buffers coming in contact with the railway metals. 

The coal is delivered through a jigging screen to a coal breaker, 
electrically driven, and thence to a gravity bucket conveyor, by 


the retort-benches. The whole of this plant is designed for 100 

tons of coal an hour. The same conveyor will be utilized for the 

removal of coke from the retorts. : 
| A special electrically driven filling arrangement mounted on rails 
will traverse the retort-bench from end to end for this purpose; 
and the coke will be discharged from the D.B. conveyors before 
reaching the top hoppers, on to a tipping tray conveyor, by means 
of which it will be conveyed to the producers or the screens over 
the coke-hoppers, as may be required. 

The whole of the coal and coke conveying plant has been con- 


| means of which it is elevated to the coal-storage bunkers above 


structed by Messrs. Babcock and Wilcox, to the requirements of 


the Woodall-Duckham Company under their contract. 
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No. 5 refers to the before-mentioned outside producers, which | 


No. 10 refers to the main coke-hoppers, which, owing to the great 


have been constructed by the Power Gas Corporation, Ltd., of | height of the vertical retort benches, can be made of considerable 


Stockton-on-Tees. They are four in number, each designed to 
gasify 20 tons of coke breeze per day. [Photos. Nos. 4 and 5.] 

The gas from each producer passes through a “ Cyclone” dust 
extractor into a trunk main, thence through two other patent dust 
extractors into mains running along each side of the retort-house, 
and again to branch mains sandwiched in between the coke- 
receiving hoppers under the retort-benches. 


size. The coke will be delivered by the before-mentioned tipping 
tray conveyor on to two Norton screens, either of which is of 
sufficient capacity to deal with the maximum quantity of coke. 
The bottom outlets of the coke-hoppers will be arranged for 
loading into trucks, and also on the northern side [right-hand 
side on the eve | into coke sacks and paper bags. On this side, 
a concrete coke-loading stage is being constructed; and between 
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For lighting up and heating the settings, special gas pipes and 
burners have been provided for conveying the fuel gas direct to 
the top of the setting. 

No. 6 refers to the Turbo blowers, by means of which the 
necessary air-blast is delivered to the outside producers—the 
exhaust steam being used to saturate the blast. There are also 
two electric motors for driving the retort-grates. 

Nos. 7 and 8 refer respectively to the passenger lift and the ash 
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No. 2—CHARGING STAGE OF THE VERTICAL RETORTS. 


hoist. The latter will ultimately be connected by an overhead 
gantry to the “ Nota Nos” washing andscreening plant, which 
is situated immediately to the west of the retort-house. 

No. 9 is a breeze elevator, whereby the breeze and very fine 
coke coming from the coke-screens can also be elevated to a band 
conveyor and delivered to the hoppers over the producers. These 


hoppers can therefore be supplied either with coke direct from the 


No.6] or with the breeze screened from the coke, 
No. 6. 


[Photo,, 


1.—THE NEW 











RETORT-HOUSE. 


the stage and the railway line a narrow-gauge railway is to be 
run for collecting breeze removed by the bottom screens and 
conveying it tothe boiler fuel plant. 











No. 3.—COAL TIPPERS. 


For dealing with the surplus coke, a service hopper will be 
constructed under the end of the tipping-tray conveyor, whereby 
coke can be delivered into a smaller hopper, and thence taken in 
narrow-gauge trucks on an overhead gantry either to the existing 
coke-store or to a coke-yard which it is proposed to construct on 
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the western side of the gas-works, where at present the reserve 
coal is being deposited. 

No. Il refers to a concrete tank for receiving and separating 
tar and liquor from the apparatus, which is situated in this place 
in order to provide ready means of circulating tar to the seals on 
the top of the retort-benches. 











No. 4.—OUTSIDE PRODUCERS. 


No. 12 refers to a hot washer of the Livesey type. 

No. 13 indicates two water-cooled gas condensers with horizontal 
tubes, all of which have been constructed by Messrs. Ashmore, 
Benson, Pease, & Co. 

















No. 5.—PRODUCER CHARGING STAGE, 


Special four-way valves have been provided between the hot 
washer and condensers, so that their positions can be varied to 
suit the requirements_of gas making. 


No. 14 is a water-softener; the water from the second condenser 
being supplied to it in its hot condition, and thence to the main 
tanks in the engine-room, for making-up condensation losses, 

No. 15 refers to the apparatus building, which, again, is a steel- 
framed structure ; but in this case it has been encased in concrete 
blocks constructed on a Winget block-making machine, owned 








No. 6.—TOP OF THE COKE BUNKERS. 


by the Company. A considerable number of these blocks have 
been used in various parts of the property, for the building of 
boundary walls, &c., in which case they have been constructed of 
pan breeze concrete. But for the apparatus buildings the blocks 
have been made of ballast concrete and sand. 

No. 16 refers to the exhauster-house, in which are two turbo- 
exhausters constructed by the British Thomson-Houston Com- 
pany. Their capacity is 200,000 c.ft.each per hour. They are 
driven by two two-stage Curtis turbines, which run condensing. 
They are to be controlled by Donkin governors. 














No. 7.—THE APPARATUS BUILDING. 


No. 17 refers to the washer and scrubber house, in which there 
are two Livesey washers supplied by Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, 
Pease, & Co.; and there will be eventually two centrifugal scrub- 
bers, electrically driven, supplied by Messrs. Kirkham, Hulett, and 
Chandler. One of these scrubbers is, however, at present in tems 








porary use at our Ponders End works, 
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In connection with the steel frame of the building, a gantryhas | The steam from the engines and turbo-exhausters will be passed 
been constructed on which the cast-iron connections are carried | through an oil-separator supplied by Messrs. Holden and Brooke, 
overhead. and thence to rotary condensers, electrically driven, constructed 

No. I8 refers to the power-house. Here are two electric gene- | by the Rees Roturbo Manufacturing Company, of Wolverhampton. 
rating sets of 150 kilowatts each, p. c. 220 volts. The condensers are fixed immediately over a cool-water tank 














No. 8.—REINFORCED CONCRETE PURIFIERS. 


_ The generators have been supplied by the Electric Construc- | under the engine-room floor, while a division of the same tank 
tion Company, of Wolverhampton, and the compound high-speed coming under the adjoining pump-room is used as a hot well. 
vertical enclosed engines by Messrs. Belliss and Morcom. The water from the hot well is taken, by means of centrifugal 

pumps with automatic controlled gear supplied by the Pulsometer 

Company, and delivered to a cooling tower | No. 23 on the plan], 

thence returning to the cool tank through an equilibrium valve, 

by means of which the level is regulated. 

No. 19 refers to the pump-house, in which there are being in- 
stalled two electrically driven “Sirius” pumps for circulating 
water to the outside producers and the hot-gas condenser, three 
boiler feed pumps by the Worthington Pump Company, one water 
pump by Messrs. Lee, Howl, & Co., for the water supply to the top 
of the retort-benches, and two tar and liquor pumps by Messrs. 
Joseph Evans and Sons. 

No. 20 refers to the Babcock and Wilcox water-tube boilers, of 
which there are four, each designed to evaporate 4000 lbs. of 
water per hour. They are fitted with forced-draught grates sup- 
plied by Messrs. Hoodrich and Hamlyn to burn breeze. The 
boilers are to work at a pressure of 120 lbs. per sq. ir., and are 
fitted with steam superheaters. 

No. 21 refers to boiler fuel plant, whereby breeze or coke from 
the other parts of the works can be delivered from trucks into a 
gravity bucket conveyor and stored in bunkers immediately over 
the front of the boilers. This plant also has been supplied by 
Messrs. Babcock and Wilcox. 

No. 22 refers to the reinforced concrete purifiers, of which 
there are four, controlled by a Weck valve and one catch purifier. 

| [Photo. No. 8.] All the purifiers are 56 ft. x 42 ft.6in. x 6 ft. 
| 6in. inside; and the gas will be divided in each box so as to pass 
upwards and downwards through one layer of oxide. The rein- 
forced concrete purifiers have been built to our own designs by 
| Messrs. Walter Jones and Sons. 

The purifier covers are being constructed by Messrs. R. & J. 
Dempster. They are fitted with their patent rubber joint; and 
the covers will be lifted and traversed by hydraulic jacks running 
on narrow-gauge railways. The grids for these purifiers are a 
new type, and have been constructed in our own shops. 

No. 23 is the before-mentioned cooler tower, which has been 
constructed by the Premier Cooler and Engineering Company. 

Among the subsidiary contracts, it should be mentioned that 
the chimneys have been constructed by the Steeplejack and 
Engineering Company, of Nottingham; the armoured electric 
cables, by the Western Electric Company ; the switchboard in 
the engine-room, by Messrs. Crompton & Co. ; the V.I.R. cables, 
by Henley’s Telegraph Works Company, Ltd.,; the wiring, by 
Messrs. Tyler and Freeman ; steam-pipes, by Messrs. Stewarts 
and Lloyds; exhaust piping, by Messrs. James Oakes & Co.; the 
breaker-pits, by Messrs. Thomas Vale and Sons; and foundation 
work and pipe laying, by Messrs. R. Robinson & Co. and Messrs. 
William Press and Son. 

I should also say that Messrs. May and Hawes, Electrical En- 
gineers, have been engaged as Consulting Engineers for the elec- 
rical equipment. 







































No. 9.—COOLER TOWER. 











, Space has been left for a third engine, which may be either Many ideas in the purifiers were suggested by what I saw at 
arger or smaller than the existing sets, according to what we find | Brentford, by the kindness of Mr. A. A. Johnston. 
our maximum and minimum demand is when the plant is in full Mr. J. Fisher, the Assistant Engineer to the Company, has had 











operation. [Photo. No. 7.] charge of the actual work of designing the whole section, 
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Some of the visitors made a hurried inspection of the older 
sections. The morning had been well absorbed; and, by 
this time, the visitors did not offer much resistance to the 
promptings of the inner man to adjourn to a large marquee, 
where light luncheon was served—not a formal one, but, 
owing to the food restrictions, a come-and-go-as-you-please 
one. Before leaving the tent, Mr. H. E. Jones, President of 
the National Gas Council, said he was sure there was not 
anyone present who would wish to depart without heartily 
thanking the Chairman and Directors of the Company and 
the President for their kind hospitality, and for the great 
treat they had given to the visitors by allowing them to 
inspect their magnificent new section of works. At the 
same time, they desired to register their hearty aspiration 
that Mr. Broadberry would be able soon to finish his fine 
works, so that they would be in profitable operation. There 
was endorsement, and then “three cheers, and one cheer 
more.” The President could not avoid the enthusiasm. 
He had, he said, thought that all the formalities had been 
completed the day before, and that this day would be given 
up entirely to pleasure and interest, without speech-making. 
All he could say was that, if the members had been pleased 
with their visit, he was deeply gratified. He should always 
look back upon the previous day and that day with a great 
deal of pleasure, knowing that he had given his colleagues 
in the profession some sort of satisfaction. On behalf of the 
Chairman and Directors and himself, he thanked them for 
their kind expressions of appreciation. He hoped that all 
had enjoyed themselves, and that nothing would be wanting 
in interest and comfort during the remainder of the day. 

After lunch, the visitors, who desired to go, and there 
were a large number, were taken over to Wood Green to 
inspect the Company’s electricity station ; and there again 
much of technical interest was found. The station was 
fully described and illustrated by us on May 18, 1915; and 
therefore here we will simply reproduce the short descrip- 
tion prepared for the information of the members : 


The generating station is situated nearly in the middle of the 
area of supply, and is about 2} miles from the gas-works. The 
supply is upon the direct current three-wire system, at 480 and 
240 volts. 

There are two generating sets—one of 200 kw. and one of 100 
kw. Both are driven by five-cylinder vertical high-speed engines, 
constructed by Messrs. Hindley and Sons, of Bourton, which use 
town’s gas as fuel. They are started by compressed air, and the 
jacket water is cooled by “ Heenan and Froude” rotary coolers. 
The engines are direct coupled to tandem p.c. generators, 
mounted on the same bedplate asthe engine. They were supplied 
by the Electric Construction Company. The switchboard was 
» A supplied by the same firm. 

There is a battery of accumulators of 840 ampere-hours capa- 
city, supplied by the Chloride Electrical Storage Company, and 
for charging the battery a combined set of motor and two boosters 
by the Electric Construction Company. 

The electric cables are three-core paper insulated, lead 
sheathed, armoured, and jute covered. They were supplied and 
jointed by the Western Electric Company, Ltd. The pillars and 
boxes used were supplied by Messrs. Lucy and Co., and the 
meters by Messrs. Chamberlain and Hookham, Ltd. 

There is also in the generating station a 10-ton travelling crane 
by Mr. Herbert Morris, a water-softening plant by Mr. W. Boby, 
and a station meter by Messrs. Laidlaw and Son. 

Under test conditions, with gas of 500 B.Th.U. net, the larger 
of the two sets realized an efficiency of less than 30 c.ft. per unit 
generated. 

There are now 179 meters connected and 39 motors, totalling 
about 125 H.P. 

The maximum demand so far experienced is 95 K.w., and up to 
the middle of May the units sold this year amounted to 48,000, 
which, allowing only the present output for the remaining part of 
this half year, will make the total for the six months 58,000 units, 
giving a load factor of 14 p.ct. based on the maximum demand. 


Mr. Broadberry and his assistants were again with their 
visitors, and afforded all the information desired. Tea was 
provided ; and on the return journey, the visitors voted the 
day an excellent technical treat, mixed with that pleasure 
which comes from good-fellowship and association on a 
common platform. 


Thus ended, under the happiest of circumstances, a year 
of office for Mr. Broadberry, which had claimed from him 
close and frequent attention in the interests of the industry, 
though his war-delayed new works and consequent diffi- 
culties had been ever present with him, and a source of 
much anxiety. 


GENERAL REPORT. 





The Annual General Meeting of the Institution was held 
last Tuesday, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great 
George Street, Westminster. Mr. ARTHUR E. Broapbrrry, 
M.Inst.C.E.,. the Engineer and General Manager of the 
Tottenham District Light, Heat, and Power Company (the 
President), occupied the chair. 


Confirmation of Minutes. 


It having been moved and seconded that the minutes of 
the last annual meeting should be taken as read and adopted, 
the President signed the same. 


Appointment of Scrutineers. 


It was then agreed that Mr. Frank Livesey (Maidstone) 
and Mr. S. O. Stephenson (Worthing) should be appointed 
to act as Scrutineers of the ballot papers ; and they at once 
proceeded to their duties. 


Honorary Members. 


The PRESIDENT proposed, and it was duly seconded by 
Mr. Joun Younc (Hull) and carried, that the following 
gentlemen should be elected to honorary membership of 
the Institution. 


The President of the Société Technique de I’Industrie du 
Gaz en France. 

The Right Hon. Lord Moulton, K.C.B., F.R.S., Director- 
General of Explosives Supply, Ministry of Munitions of 


War. 

Sir Arthur M. Duckham, K.C.B., Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee of the Ministry of Munitions. 

Sir George Beilby, F.R.S., Chairman of the Board of Fuel 
Research of the Committee of the Privy Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research. 

W. H. Perkins, Esq., Ph.D., Sc.D., M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Professor of Chemistry, University of Oxford. 

J. W. Mellor, Esq., D.Sc., Principal of the Central School of 
Science and Technology, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Letter from the American Gas Institute. 


The PresiIDENT: It is now my pleasure to be able to 
read to you an extract from a letter which has been re- 
ceived from the Secretary of the American Gas Institute, 
in which he says: 


We are greatly rejoiced, in this country, that, after a long 
period of uncertainty, we have at last landed with the Allies, 
where we belong, and where we should have gone sooner. 

I also appreciate what times have been in London the day 
you wrote, with “ Old Glory” and the “ Union Jack” flying 
everywhere ; and we can assure you we should have been 
equally proud had we been able to see the sight. From my 
office window, which faces the Union League Club Building, 
the flag of each one of the allied countries is displayed con- 
tinuously. These are in one row in front of the building ; 
and as it is one of the principal corners of the city, it is very 
conspicuous. After our long period of drowsiness, the 
country is waking up in grand style. 

Assuring you of the sincere greetings of the American Gas 
Institute, and with kind regards and best wishes, 


(Signed) G.G. RAMsDELL, Secretary. 


His Majesty’s Birthday Honours. 


The PrEsIDENT: Ladies and Gentlemen, you will be 
interested to be informed, although no doubt you have 
already noticed it, that many names of members and 
others who are interested in our Institution have been 
included in the-Birthday Honours which were announced 
yesterday. The King has been graciously pleased, on the 
occasion of His Majesty’s Birthday, to give orders for the 
appointment to the Most Honourable Order of the Bath of 
Brigadier-General Henry Percy Maybury,a member of the 
Institution. To be Baronets, Sir Philip Magnus, M.P., for 
many years the Superintendent of Technological Examina- 
tions of the City and Guilds of London Institute. The In- 
stitution, of course, has been in close touch with Sir Philip 





on many occasions, Sir Robert Hadfield, President of the 
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Society of British Gas Industries, is also well known to our 
Institution. The honour of Knighthood has been conferred 
upon Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, C.B. He is the Institution’s 
representative on the Sectional Committee on Screw Threads 
and Gauges of the Engineering Standards Committee, and 
has been also Director of the National Physical Laboratory 


since 1899. In the Civil List, in the Order of the Bath, 
there appears Dr. Henry Frank Heath, who is working on 
refractory materials research. He is Secretary of the De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial Research ; and in this 
capacity we very often come in touch with him. Iam sure 
it is the wish of members that our heartiest congratulations 
should be sent to these members and friends of the Institu- 
tion on the honours they have received. [Applause.] 


President’s Address. 


The PresiDENT then delivered his address, which will be 
found in last week’s “ JouRNAL” [pp. 422-26]. When he 
had resumed his seat, 

Mr. SaMvEL GLover (St. Helens) said: Lord Moulton, 
ladies, and gentlemen, the honour has been conferred upon 
me of having an opportunity of voicing your thanks to our 
worthy President for the address that he has delivered this 
morning. I have, therefore, very great pleasure in perform- 
ing this duty. His address was a very comprehensive one, 
and displayed deep insight in its review of all the works, 
needs, and aspirations of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 
It was an address which revealed more of the man than we 
have yet fully sounded. Mr. Broadberry is one of the strong 
men of the industry. He works hard in and for the Insti- 
tution, and has great hopes for its future, as he has shown 
in his stirring address, for which I am now asking you to 
record your hearty thanks. Mr. Broadberry has been not 
only the figurehead, but he has been the veritable prow of 
the ship. [Applause.] To prove our consideration of his 
worthiness, and of the scheme that he propounded in his 
address, affecting the future of the Institution, I will move 
the following resolution : 


That this meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
having listened with interest to the suggested alterations in 
the constitution of the Institution contained in the President’s 
address, requests the Council to take the matter into their 
early consideration, with a view to adopting or amending the 
proposals, and for this purpose recommends the co-option of 
representatives of those who are not now members, but whose 
position would be affected, and authorizes the extension to 


a of the power of voting at meetings to which they are in- 
vited. 


Mr. Tuomas BerripcE: (Leamington Spa): My lord, 
ladies, and gentlemen, I have much pleasure in seconding 
both the vote of thanks to our President and the resolution 
that Mr. Glover has just moved. It seems to me that this 
resolution would give us a way out of a good many of our 
difficulties, and enable them to be tackled ina friendly spirit 
by everybody. 

The vote of thanks having been cordially passed, 

Mr. Samuer Grover said: Mr. Broadberry, with no un- 
certain sound, but with heart and voice and feeling, we 
offer you our heartiest thanks for your guidance of the 
Institution during your year of office, and for the address 
which you have delivered this morning. 

The Presipent: I thank you sincerely for the vote you 
have just accorded me. It is very gratifying, after one’s 
work is nearly performed, and there is very little else to do, 
to feel that one has in some measure given satisfaction. I 


am very proud indeed to have received this vote of thanks 
at your hands. 


The New President. 


The Presipent: Now, may I be permitted to say that 
the Scrutineers have so far performed their work that I 
have the privilege of announcing that Lord Moulton has 
been duly elected President of the Institution for the ensu- 
ing year. [Applause.] The unanimous election of Lord 
Moulton reflects on the Institution a great honour at the 
Present time. It was a great honour that Lord Moulton 
did the Institution in offering himself as the President ; and 
the unanimous acceptance of the offer certainly does great 





credit to the members. I am able to assure his Lordship 
that the duties immediately devolving on him will not be 
very onerous, as it is the custom of the Institution for the 
out-going President to complete the work of the meeting. 
The new President takes up the reins of office after the 
meeting is completed. But on this occasion I am going 
to ask our new President to perform one duty which I 
hope will be a pleasurable one for him, and for the Insti- 
tution generally, and that is to accept, on behalf of the 
Institution, a Roll of Honour. The Roll of Honour, which 
is on the wall, givesa record of the names of those members 
of the Institution who are serving the country at the present 
time, and unfortunately the names of two who have laid 
down their lives. The material of which the cabinet is 
composed is very fittingly teak from His Majesty’s ship 
Britannia ; and the metal parts are also from that ship. It 
is, therefore, quite fitting that they should be worked up 
into a Roll of Honour for those who are doing their duty to 
their country in such a noble way at the present time. My 
lord, will you accept on behalf of the Institution this Roll 
of Honour? I will ask you kindly to decorate it with the 
wreath, so as to complete the installation. 

[The “ Roll of Honour” referred to, and exhibited, was 
presented by the President himself. It is a chaste piece 
of workmanship. ] 

Lord MouttTon, who, on rising, was received with loud 
applause, having placed the laurel wreath on the Roll of 
Honour, said: Mr. President and gentlemen, I cannot avoid 
speaking first of the deep sense I have of the personal 
honour you have done me by asking me to be President of 
not only one of the most important industrial bodies in the 
country, but one which has to face a great practical work 
on which almost the existence of our present civilization 
rests. It is not often that a person with a history like my 
own has an honour like that conferred upon him; and I feel 
that, whatever else may have operated, and must have oper- 
ated, with you in going out of your way to give me this 
unprecedented recognition, it is at all events intended as 
an evidence of your personal respect, and your personal 
kindness towards me. But the selection of myself as your 
President for the next year rests, 1 am sure, on something 
far greater, and far more permanent, than the mere personal 
respect or kindness that you may have towards me. It is 
an indication that you, as an industry, recognize and desire 
to assert that probably in a portion of its war work of un- 
equalled importance it is the gas industry that has supplied 
to the country the means of defence. Without the direct 
aid of the gas industry—and, further than that, the assist- 
ance and the knowledge which has been acquired by those 
who devote their lives to it—it would have been perfectly 
impossible for this country to have waged the campaign of 
the last three years, or even for any buta trifling time resist 
the overwhelming floods of enemies that were poured upon 
it. When I first was asked to take charge of the manu- 
facture and production of explosives, it took me but a few 
days to realize my absolute dependence on your great in- 
dustry. My appeal to the leaders to assist me was made 
immediately ; and the response was so splendid that, though 
I have not the slightest doubt that I have been a consistent 
and untiring tyrant, I have never had a difficulty, or any 
friction whatever, with those who represented you. I have 
called upon you in your various works to put up extra plant, 
to vary your methods of production, to alter I fear in many 
ways the financial result of your labours. I trust that I have 
done it so persistently and successfully in the past that I 
may be able to continue for the future conduct of that kind; 
and I shall certainly follow the course that I have found so 
useful these last three years—that the less you interfere 
with an industry the better it is for everybody. The re- 
sponse has been so splendid that we have become, I might 
almost say, affluent where I expected nothing but pauperism ; 
and gradually we have seen ourselves creeping up to an 
equality with the supplies that our enemies have been 
piling up year after year in anticipation of a war that they 
intended to bring upon us, until now I think that our 
anxiety in this department, which at first was probably the 

keenest anxiety of all, has passed away through jour assist- 
ance. Therefore, it is that I accept, with the deepest thanks 
and the keenest sense of the great honour which you have 
conferred upon me, your selection of me as President, 
because I think you are entitled to point out to the world 





how much, and in what way, the country is indebted to your 
industry for its safety in this war. [Applause.] 
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The following are the names appearing on the Roll of 
Honour : 


Bates, W. A. Fligg, C. H. M. 
Bennett, C. V. Ford, R. W. 
Bevington, S. A. Helps, R. A. 
Bingley, J. Howie, W. A. 
Bone, C. C. Hunter, R. W. 
Brock, W. E. Liberty, W. J. 
Brown, J. W. Maybury, H. 


Browning, R. G. S. 
Bywater, F. J. 
Carr, W. M. 


Preedy, L. C. Cotes. 
Richmond, G. W. 
Sankey, H. Riall, C.B. 


Channon, P. J. Scruton, A. G. 
Chester, W. H. A. Smithells, Prof. A. 
Colson, D. F. Staley, R. 

Davies, G. S. Tysoe, H. M. 
Eady, L. H. Woodall, H. W. 
Eunson, G. S. 


KILLED 1N ACTION. 


Parsons, B. F. Townsend, C. V. 


The PresipentT: Now, Gentlemen, the resolution which 
was proposed by Mr. Glover and seconded by Mr. Berridge 
is open to discussion. 

Mr. D. T. Liveszy (East Grinstead): May I suggest 
that we add “and report to the next meeting ”’ ? 

The PresipENT: The proposer and seconder agree to 
the addition of these words. 

Mr. Daniev Irvinc (Bristol): May 1 point out that, if 
the suggestion is accepted, we should block the resolution for 
twelve months. ; 

Mr. Livesey: I take it for granted that nothing can be 
done to alter the rules of the Institution without the consent 
of the members ; and it would be necessary to call a meeting 
of the members for the purpose. It is a question of alter- 
ing the constitution of the Institution. 

The Presipent: I think Mr. Livesey and Mr. Irving 
are both correct. It will not delay it, as Mr. Irving seems 
to think, for twelve months, as in all probability the result 
would be that some special general meeting would be called 
to deal with the subject. Mr. Livesey no doubt means that 
the Council, as soon as they are ready, should report to a 
special general meeting convened for the purpose. 

Mr. Georce.Hetps (Nuneaton): I should like to ask if 
the resolution means that the Council can do as they wish 
in regard to bringing in outsiders, or does it mean that is 
set aside for all time? I believe there are many members 
here who have a very strong feeling that the Institution of 
Gas Engineers should represent an industry, and not a pro- 
fession. Many of us, I suppose, imagine that we are pro- 
fessors ; and there is no doubt this is to our disadvantage. 
We do not want to profess so much astodo. Thisisa gas 
industry; and therefore we want to have it open to every 
man who works, be he high or be he low, be he a trader or 
be he an engineer of any distinction or not. These views, 
I believe, are not only mine, but are held by many members 
in this assembly. 

Mr. C. E. Jones (London): I hope this motion will be 
carried. It is simply a return to the old Gas Association of 
former days. In my opinion, there is no harm in it. In 
fact, it will be a source of strength to the Institution, which, 
somehow or other, seems to have lost touch with some of 
the members. It will have the effect of gathering them into 
the fold. Any man who takes an interest in the industry 
should not be looked upon with an icy look, and given the 
cold shoulder; but he should be encouraged to assist the 
whole industry, not only in this country, but throughout 
the whole world. 

The motion was then put, and carried unanimously. 


Alteration in the Articles of Association. 


The Presipent: It is now my pleasure to propose the 
following alteration in the Articles of Association : 

That the last sentence of Article of Association 50 (f) be 

deleted, and the following words substituted: “ or any other 


person interested in the gas industry who may be elected to 
such Committee by the Council of the Institution.” 


If I read the whole of sub-section (/) of article 50, it will 


make the matter clear to the members. 


At present, it reads 
that the Council may— 


appoint Special Committees for investigation into matters 
connected with the manufacture and application of gas, or 
otherwise for special purposes in furtherance of the objects 
of the Institution. They may delegate to such Committees 
such of their powers as they shall think fit; but such Com- 
mittees shall be subject to their control, and shall not expend 
any funds of the Institution other than such as have been 
voted for their use by the Council. Such Committees shall 
consist of persons on the register or list of the Institution, 
any such person, whether a member of the Council or not, 
being eligible. They may invite any person who is not a 
member of the Institution to attend the meeting of any such 
Committee. 


It is in place of the last sentence of the article that we pro- 
pose that the words should be inserted ‘“‘ or any other person 
interested in the gas industry who may be elected to such 
Committee by the Council of the Institution.” 


Mr. ARTHUR VALoN (London): Would it not be advisable 
to leave out the words “interested in the gas industry.” 
That might mean interested intellectually or it might mean 


interested financially ; and surely it limits the powers of the 
Council. It would be advisable to leave the powers of the 
Council as wide as possible ; and, if I am in order, I would 
move as an amendment that the words “interested in the 
gas industry ” be deleted. 


The Presipent: The Council’s object in proposing this 
alteration is to broaden their powers, but still to keep within 
the gas industry. We want to broaden the powers of the 


Council in co-opting on to these Committees. But while 
we would like to have it as wide as possible, I think the 
other members of the Council agree with me it is desirable 
that it should still be limited to those interested in the 
industry. 


Mr. ARTHUR VALon: Would it not be sufficient to say 
‘‘connected with”? Iam anxious that the thing should 
not be left ambiguous. Of course, it would be quite safe 


to leave it to the Council, as they will not appoint anybody 
they do not want, and do not think would be useful. I 
would prefer very much that those words should be left 
out. Certainly the words “ interested in ” are ambiguous; 
and I do not think they are desirable words to use. 


The Presipent: As there seems to be some opposition, 
perhaps it would be well to have the proposal seconded 
before we go any further. Will somebody second the pro- 
posed alteration as it is printed ? 

Mr. Joun Younc (Hull): I have great pleasure in 
seconding the proposition. 

The Presipent: Does anyone second Mr. Valon’s 
amendment? [There was no response.}| Then I will 
take the voting on the resolution as it is printed. 

The resolution was then put, and carried unanimously. 


The Proposed New Building. 


Mr. H. E. Bioor (York): I should like to ask whether 
what we see in the report is the only reference that it is 
proposed to make to the new building, or will it be dis- 
cussed at any time ? 

The PresipENT: Some slight reference will be made to 
it later, though it is not proposed to take any definite reso- 
lution on the subject. 


Annual Report and Accounts. 
[The report appeared in the issue of the “ JourNaL” for 
May 29, pp. 381-86.] 
The PresipentT : It is now my duty to propose that the 
annual report of the Council and statement of accounts, a 
copy of which has been sent to every member of the Insti- 


tution, be taken as read, and that they be adopted. I do 
not think it is necessary for me to add very many words in 
recommending for your adoption the report of the Council. 
It contains a fairly full record of the rather heavy work 
that the Institution has been called upon to carry out 
during the past year. 


Mr. H. Townsenp (Wakefield): I second the motion for 








the adoption of the report. 
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Enlistment of Gas-Works Employees. 


Mr. S. Meunier (Stockport): There are two rather im- 
portant items in this report upon which I think many of the 


members would like further information. The first is with 


regard to the enlistment of gas-works employees; and | 
would call attention to the conclusion of the paragraph: 
“ Sufficient men must be left for that purpose. The Ministry 
of Munitions realize this; and the Council are glad to notice 
that recent representations of the National Gas Council on 
the subject are having the desired effect.” I should like 
to be informed as to what form these representations have 
taken, and what is likely to be the desired effect. This ques- 
tion of labour is a very important one in the North of Eng- 
land. We have suffered extremely through the depletion of 
staffs, especially in the carbonizing department; and if the 
representations of the National Gas Council to the Ministry 
of Munitions are likely to result in gas undertakings gene- 
rally being looked to in a way they have hitherto not been 
looked to, and a sufficiency of labour found for them, then 
it is plain that the difficulties of the last two years will cer- 
tainly be minimized, if not cleared away altogether. There 
are difficulties which we have done our best to surmount, in 
many cases only by the assistance of carburetted water-gas 
plant. Ido not wish to press the point; but I should like, 
as I said before, if only for my own information, to know 
what are the recommendations that have been made, and 
what is the probability of a sufficient supply of the needed 
labour being found during the forthcoming winter. The 
second point I was going to refer to was the question of 
coal. I understand that Mr. Guy Calthrop will be here this 
afternoon, and will submit a scheme to us. Therefore I 
propose to keep any remarks that I may have to make on 
this point until I know what he has to say. 

Mr. Hersert Lees (Hexham): I should like to ask 
whether the resolutions that have been passed with regard 
to the new building are resolutions of the Council. It 


seems to me that the second resolution as worded in the 
report can scarcely have been adopted by the Committee, 
the names of the members constituting which have been 
recorded. It indicates rather a limited control of the 
scheme. I think it would be helpful to the members in 


voting on this if we had some definite pronouncement on 
the point. 


The Presipent: In reply to Mr. Meunier, with regard 
to labour, I may point out that the National Gas Council 
have been constantly in touch with the Dilution Office; 
and no doubt part of the effect of the representations that 
have been made has been the Ministry of Munition’s 
scheme MM 130, which is so well known, and which in 
most cases in certified undertakings has given considerable 
relief. The National Gas Council are still in touch with 
the authorities on the subject ; and they will undoubtedly 
continue to do the best they possibly can in the interests 
of the industry, so far as labour is concerned. But I am 
sure Mr. Meunier will realize that, as the army wants more 
and more men, we shall have to do all we possibly can to 
assist the Dilution Department by employing women to a 
still greater extent than they have been employed in the 
past. Some works are employing women to such a great 
extent that it throws into very strong light some other 
works where practically no women at all are employed. 
At the South Metropolitan Gas-Works they have women 
driving the stoking machinery, and, in fact, doing practi- 
cally any class of work that an ordinary workman would 
do. In reply to Mr. Lees’ question, the building scheme 
IS a very difficult one to handle; and to some extent it is 
entirely in the melting-pot. We hope, as the result of the 
resolution which has been passed this morning, that a 
means may be found of making this Building Committee, 
which was formed as recorded in the report, still more 
effective in carrying out the desires which everybody has 
at heart, and in the main isagreedupon. There are certain 
details on which opinion is divided ; and the desire of nearly 
everyone is that no very wide breach should be made in 
discussing details, and that we should eliminate as many of 
the difficulties as possible before anything is done. 

Mr. Meunier : You have replied to my question some- 
what in the way I expected ; but I still want you to under- 
Stand that something more definite than efforts on the part 
of the National Gas Council, and the results so far obtained, 


is necessary. We in the North employ female labour to a 
very great extent; but there is, at any rate, a certain sec- 
tion of carbonizing plant where female labour cannot be 
employed. We have also probably not got the same num- 
ber of candidates for work in gas-works in the North that 
you have in theSouth; and this must be bornein mind. We 
have, as you no doubt know, a large number of munition 
factories ; and the women go into these, because munitions 
are wanted. This reduces the available number of women 
whom we could obtain. We fill the positions up as much as 
we possibly can, and carry on as well as we are able, so as 
to allow as many men to go away to the war as possible. 
The dilution of labour with us has been practically of little 
avail, as the class of men we can get, and that only in very 
small numbers, has been practically of no use whatever— 
certainly of no use in the retort-house. Those of us who 
have carburetted water-gas plants have been compelled 
to work to the very maximum output during the last 
winter, because we had not sufficient men to use the whole 
of the coal-gas plant available; and even then on many 
occasions the only way we could keep the munition works 
going in our own districts was by reducing pressure, which 
they very promptly shouted out about, as one can easily 
imagine. How much more can weafford to lose? I venture 
to suggest, at any rate in the Manchester district, none. 
This being so, how are we to get on next winter. I ven- 
ture to think the Government Department ought to take 
the matter into full consideration, and say that labour of the 
required class shall be retained, and be put into those works 
that are not only supplying munition works with gas and 
heat, but also manufacturing materials for explosives to a 
very large extent. If they only look to these works, it is 
quite possible that they may be able to obtain some men 
from other works which are not perhaps as requisite or so 
largely influential for the welfare of the country in the 
carrying on of the war. It is this point | wish to empha- 
size. 1 asked the question to see just how far the results 
obtained have been adequate to the occasion. 


The PresipenT: I am afraid I cannot give Mr. Meunier 
any particular hope that things are going to get better until 
the war is finished. I know the difficulties that we are all 
suffering from, and I know that we all of us should be glad 
if somebody would come along and show us how the war 
could be carried on without causing difficulties to anybody. 
I am afraid I cannot point out an easy method. We have 
to put up with difficulties as long as the war lasts; and we 
have to do our best to overcome them. If we cannot over- 
come them, and our supply of gas fails after all our efforts, 
at least we can congratulate ourselves upon having done our 
best for the country during the war. 


Mr, R. G. SHapsott (Grantham): I think it would assist 
matters a little in the direction indicated by Mr. Meunier 
if a representation from the Institution were made to the 
National Gas Council, or an intimation of the kind that I 
have in my mind. Taking gas-works throughout the country 
generally, the first proposition is: Are we to keep going, 
or are we not? The first requisitions made upon us are 
for the materials for the manufacture of munitions and for 
gas for various purposes in munition works. But there are 
an infinite number of uses to which gas is put, and an infi- 
nite number of demands which we have to meet in addition 
to these. There are towns which have in their vicinity 
camps that we have to provide gas for; and there are also 
the current requirements of the community at large. It does 
seem to me that it would simplify matters very much indeed 
if the Protected Industries Scheme so far as it applies to cer- 
tified gas undertakings were made to apply to all gas under- 
takings. I think this is the simplest possible solution, and 
the most and the least we can ask for. Then we should 
be finding all districts acting on one set of instructions, and 
all gas undertakings treated similarly. Those undertakings 
that had a surplus of men who were not in the most essen- 
tial classes could easily be picked out ; and those who are 
already on rock bottom, if I may use the expression—and 
many of us are in that position—would receive the protection 
necessary to enable us to scrape through. I would, there- 
fore, propose on this particular point, if I may, that we ask 
the National Gas Council, in their representations to the 
Dilution Office, or whatever the Department is—I believe 
there is a small Joint Committee on this—to endeavour, if 





possible, to get a definite instruction from the authorities 
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that all gas undertakings be taken as coming under the 
Protected Industries Scheme. 
Mr. Legs: I beg to second the proposition. 


The Building Scheme. 


Mr. R. Watson (Doncaster) : I should like to ask to what 
extenf we as an Institution are committed in connection 
with the building scheme, to which reference is made in 
the report. I think that we are all agreed as to the desira- 
bility of providing a building as a separate home for the gas 
industry. The Council in their letter of May 11 made 
some reference to the fact*that the Committee should con- 
sider the question of the acquisition of a suitable site; and 
then follows the statement that they also considered the 
steps to be taken for raising the necessary funds. As the 
result of this letter, and of the meeting held on May 21, we 
have the resolution which I take it we are asked to approve 
to-day—* That a Building Committee be formed with a view 
to providing a suitable building for use as a central home for 
the Institution of Gas Engineers.” May I ask whether, in 
adopting this particular section of the report, we are autho- 
rizing the Council to proceed with the provision of a suit- 
able home as soon as we get the funds, without any further 
reference to a general meeting of the members? If so, the 
question arises whether this is an appropriate time for ask- 
ing for funds. Speaking as a corporation engineer, I feel 
it would be very difficult at present to get any municipal 
undertaking to subscribe a single penny; and therefore we 
might be going forward with only half the funds we require, 
and possibly scotch the position when later on we come 
to ask for the funds. May I enquire to what extent we as 
members of the Institution are committed if these resolu- 
tions are adopted ? 

The Presipent: I conclude that you were not in the 
room a minute or two back, when I said that no definite 
steps were likely to be taken. This is a report of what has 
been done so far. The Council have not committed the In- 
stitution to anything. It is a very difficult subject; and 
there will have to be a lot of negotiation with other branches 
of the industry besides the Institution before anything defi- 
nite is done. There is no doubt the final result will have 
to be arrived at by agreement among the various branches 
of the industry. With regard to the present not being an 
opportune time, your opinion does not coincide with the 
opinion expressed at the meeting by the representative of 
one very well-known corporation. He seemed to consider 
that now, when everybody is expecting so much of gas, is 
the time for a great national effort to help the matter forward. 
But in an important matter like this the members may rest 
assured that no definite steps will be taken by the Council 
without calling together the whole body of members of the 
Institution. [ Hear, hear.” 

Mr. S. O. STEPHENSON (Worthing): With regard to the 
building scheme, it is a very big matter, and will bea very 
expensive affair. As every institution connected with engi- 
neering has its headquarters in London, I think it would 
not be inopportune to see if the majority of institutions con- 
nected with engineering could not combine in one big scheme. 
We are all interdependent upon one another, and the com- 
munity is dependent on the lot of us; and if we could all be 
fixed up in one building, we could have our own offices and 
three or four lecture halls. 


The Presivent: It has been proposed and seconded : 


That the Institution request the Committee of the National 
Gas Council charged with the question of labour in gas- 
works to urge the Dilution Department of the Ministry of 
Munitions to apply the schedule of protected occupations to 
all gas undertakings. 


The resolution was passed unanimously. 

The Presivent: I will now put the resolution that the 
report and statement of accounts be adopted. 

This was agreed to. 


Refractory Materials Joint Committee. 
[For the report, see p. 502.| 
The PrEsiveNT: Now I will ask Dr. Colman to present 
the report of the Refractory Materials Committee. 


Dr. Harotp G. Cotman (London), in moving the adop- 
tion of the report, said: I will refer generally to the report, 


without reading it in full. Last year, in moving the adop- 
tion of the report, I pointed out the difficulties we had ex. 
perienced, and hoped that, although some difficulties would 
naturally still be expected, we should be able to make more 
progress during the coming year. This hope has, I am 
glad to say, been fulfilled; and though we have not done as 
much as we wished to do, we have been able to get on at a 
more rapid pace. The chief difficulty has been the provision 
of apparatus, which has been delayed; but by the end of 
last year the apparatus for several of the researches had 
been delivered. We were able then to appoint whole-time 
assistants to Dr. Mellor, so that he might get on with the 
work more rapidly. The assistance will be increased as 
opportunity offers, and as there is a possibility of getting 
suitable men, which, of course, is a very difficult matter at 
the present time. The manufacture of special bricks from 
known varieties of clay has progressed very considerably ; 
and Dr. Mellor has now worked up some six different 
varieties of typical English clays into bricks under various 
known conditions—2o tons or more having already been 
worked-up. These bricks are being used for investigation 
in conjunction with bricks that were purchased on the open 
market. A number of measurements of the after contrac- 
tion or expansion of fire-bricks have been completed ; and 
the results so far obtained by Dr. Mellor are given in the 
report. I do not propose to read the figures, because they 
are of such a nature as to require study rather than reading. 
The general conclusion derived from this series of tests is 
that the effects due to after-expansion are very largely ob- 
scured by other changes taking place in the bricks ; and the 
result of the work is to throw considerable doubt on previous 
determinations of the true co-efficient of expansion of bricks. 
Mr. Mellor’s work in this respect demonstrates the import- 
ance of taking into account the effect of alteration in the 
character of bricks under long or continued heating. Then, 
in connection with the expansion and contraction, a great 
number of tests have been carried out to test the conditions 
laid down by the standard specification ; and the general 
conclusion arrived at is that the tendency is for ordinary 
silica bricks to give less contraction. These tests are not 
yet concluded ; the report being more or less of a prelimi- 
nary nature. Further work has been done on a matter 
which has now been in course of investigation for two or 
three years—namely, the test of refractoriness of material 
under load. These tests were completed on small pieces 
some two years ago, and were to be repeated on larger 
pieces. This research has been in progress under Dr. 
Mellor for some considerable time ; and a large number 
of practical difficulties have been met and overcome in 
making the tests with the larger pieces. You will readily 
understand that the experimental difficulties increase very 
considerably as the size of the piece tested increases. These 
difficulties are now largely overcome; and Dr. Mellor 
hopes that by the end of the present year he will, to a very 
great extent, at‘any rate, have completed his researches. 
The furnace for investigating the action of flue dust on re- 
fractoriness has been delivered, and is now practically ready 
for work. This will just shortly give you an indication of 
the work that has been going on. Naturally, the results 
are not sufficiently complete for any full report; but we 
hope that by next year, with reasonable good fortune, we 
may be able to present a more detailed and full report of 
the results in this matter. We are dependent on what 
assistance we can get, which is a distinctly doubtful point. 
In regard to finance, you will remember last year we had 
a sum of £50 each from the Institution and the Society 
of British Gas Industries; and the Privy Council gave us 
for industrial research another £130. All this went in 
plant, and a good deal more; but owing to the non-delivery 
of the apparatus, it does not appear in the accounts. It 
has to be found; and the Institution and the Society of 
British Gas Industries have both increased their grant this 
year from £50 to £150 each. We applied to the Privy 
Council for a further grant for this year; and after sending 
down and making a special inquiry as to the nature of the 
work being done, I am glad to say that the gentleman who 
was sent down made a favourable report. Therefore they 
have granted us another £300 for the coming year, making 
a total of £600 in all. Last year the main expenditure was 
on plant. Having now to a large extent got the plant, the 
chief expenditure will come in salaries for those who are 
engaged in the testing; and I hope that we shall be able 
to get on with it to a greater extent. Another point 1s 
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of movement in other industries in connection with 
the subject of the investigation of refractory materials. 
In the first place, a new Refractory Materials Section 
of the Ceramic Society has been formed, which now pro- 
vides a Technical Society for all engaged in the manufac- 


ture of fire-bricks or fire-resisting materials. The mem- 
bership of the section is open to users as well as manufac- 
turers. This, I feel, will in the long run tend to the great 
advantage of all. In addition, many other industries are 
going into the subject of refractory materials as specially 
concerning their industry; and there is a conference and a 
Committee sitting at the present time whose endeavour is 
to arrange a proper co-ordination of efforts, so that scientific 
men, users, and makers may all co-operate together as far 
as possible to get the best material available for definite 
purposes. The details are given in the report ; and probably 
by the time we have to report again, the Committee will 
have come to some decision in the matter. I think that is 
all I need say at the present time. 

Mr. A. Cuirr : I donot think that I can usefully add any- 
thing to what has been so well said by Dr. Colman. In 
connection with the work that is going on on the subject of 
refractory materials, just one thing is much better than it 
was when the whole of the work was first initiated—and 
that is that the manufacturers are all giving their loyal and 
very liberal support. I have great pleasure in seconding the 
motion. 

The motion was put, and carried unanimously. 


Gas Lighting, Heating, and Ventilation Research 
Committee. 


[For Report, see p. 501.] 


The Presipent: I will call upon Lieutenant-Colonel 
Smithells to present the report on Gas Heating, Lighting, 
and Ventilation Research. 


Lieutenant-Colonel SmitHeLtits (Leeds University): I 
think, Sir, in calling upon me, you are departing slightly 
from the printed programme, which states that my colleague, 
Prof. Cobb, should present the report. It would be better 
he should do so, because, as Chairman of the Committee, 
I can only say that during the past twelve months I have 
most consistently neglected my duties; but I can assure 
you that this has been forced upon me by no choice of my 
own. When the time comes, I shall return to the work 
of the Committee with redoubled ardour. It is a very hard 
life now for those at the head of University Departments. 
The depletion of staff, the depletion of students, and the 
drafting off of all engaged in teaching or research, make it 
extremely difficult to carry on any effective work. During 
the past year, the work of the Committee, so far as ventila- 
tion research is concerned, has been entirely suspended; 
but the other members of the Committee have been busy, in 
conjunction with the Council of the Institution, on another 
type of investigation that is more pressing. It is outlined 
in the report; and I hope it will commend itself to all the 
members of the Institution. It is most important that we 
should go forward as far as we can in the present difficult 
conditions applying to research. It is most important that 
we should keep the initiative in our own hands, and, while 
accepting support, that we should remain our own masters 
in the matter of research in connection with the gas industry. 
The plan which we have laid down is a very modest one ; 
and, given the requisite assistance in the form of workers, I 
have not the least doubt in a reasonable time it will tend to 
results of great importance to the industry as a whole. 

The Presipent: I might explain what seems to have 
been somewhat peculiar to Colonel Smithells, that he should 
have been called upon ; but I am working from a somewhat 
elaborated agenda, on which Colonel Smithells is set down 
as introducing the report, which will now be presented by 
Prof. Cobb. 

Prof. J. W. Coss (Leeds University) : The printed report 
that is in your hands is this year sucha very deep document 
that it is perhaps advisable I should make some attempt to 
explain it. The best way in which to do this would be just 
to say how the report has come into being, and what is the 
brief history of the Committee during the year. At our first 

meeting, it was our pleasure to thank the Council for what 
we could not but esteem a mark of their renewed and ex- 
tended confidence in the alteration of title which they had 
Proposed to give to the Committee, which allowed of much 


wider terms of reference so far as the Committee were con- 
cerned, in that they were no longer empowered to deal with 
ventilation alone, but with the very much wider subject of 
gas heating, lighting, and ventilation. It was fortunate 
for us as a Committee that this extension of our duties had 
been arranged, because, although we could not overlook 
for one single moment the importance of continuing, so 
far as it was possible, and as soon as possible, the ven- 
tilation research, and though we believed that the re- 
sults already obtained fully justified—and, indeed, made 
it essential—that we should do this at the first oppor- 
tunity, still in these times of stress we could not feel as a 
Committee justified in making an attempt to obtain or retain 
the services of a skilled research chemist on this particular 
problem. Therefore, much against our will, the subject 
of ventilation had to drop out for the time being. But 
during December last year we discussed a new branch of 
research which seemed to us not to have this particular 
disadvantage. It had the advantage of being a problem 
which was always of importance to the gas industry, and is 
now of dominating and immediate importance; and that 
is the determination of the comparative efficiency in use of 
gas of different grades, so that, now that we are coming to 
a time of reconstruction, the legal and historical influences 
which have mainly determined gas standards should be set 
on one side in favour of more rational and scientific influ- 
ences, and that we should investigate the comparative effi- 
ciency of gas standards, in order to obtain some definite and 
reliable figures for the guidance of all concerned. We dis- 
cussed it at one or two meetings, and in February this year 
forwarded a memorandum on the subject to the Council, 
who have considered it carefully and systematically, and have 
finally endorsed our application. In order to carry out the 
work at all effectively, it was necessary to ask for a substan- 
tial monetary grant ; and the Council have been generous 
to us in this respect. We believe that the work can now go 
on, and should go on as soon as possible, with effectiveness, 
and that we ought to obtain reliable results. But another 
feature has entered into the whole situation, which is of great 
importance in this research, and that is the factor of speed. 
It is very advisable not only that we should get results that 
are reliable, but that we should get them as quickly as pos- 
sible. Partly for this reason, we advised the Council that 
application should be made to the Privy Council for their 
assistance in the form of an enhanced grant, which would 
have the advantage of allowing the work to go forward more 
quickly. I believe that the Institution of Gas Engineers are 
in a particularly strong position in making such an appli- 
cation, because it has shown by its past history that it is a 
firm believer in the advantages of research. It is asking 
the Privy Council, not to initiate a research or to endow 
new researches, but simply to help to continue further 
a policy which was initiated many years ago, the spirit of 
which entered into the generous endowment of the Livesey 
Chair, and which has since been continued in the Research 
Fellowship which has been held at the Leeds University for 
sO many years, and in the various researches which have 
been carried out by the help of the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers. So that, if the Privy Council are acting on the prin- 
ciple that “ Providence helps those who help themselves,” 
they certainly ought to come forward to the aid of the gas 
industry ; and we should therefore hope for their assistance, 
so far as this particular research is concerned. As to the 
organization of a research of such fundamental importance, 
it was believed to be imperative, in order to secure the 
best results, that we should be able to call upon people out- 
side the present Committee for their help, which might, in 
certain circumstances, and at certain times, be invaluable. 
It was believed that, to increase the size of the Committee 
so as to make it so very inclusive would probably result in 
hampering its effectiveness. The effectiveness of a Com- 
mittee is not always inversely proportionate to its size, but 
it is often more nearly that than directly proportionate to its 
size. Therefore it was agreed that the present constitution 
of the Committee should be maintained. We have the 
privilege of being able to co-opt members from outside for 
special purposes ; and we hope to avail ourselves of this 
privilege as the research progresses. Moreover, I ought to 
point out that, though the resources of the University will 
be placed freely and fuily at the disposal of the Committee 
for this research, the nature of it is such that it will be neces- 
sary to examine the efficiency of gas of different composi- 
tion, and of different grades of richness. Therefore it will 





be necessary to make this examination at places outside the 
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University—at gas-works, industrial places, and so on. 
This will demand the co-operation of the industry; and I 
am glad to say the Committee have already had assurances 
that, both in the immediate neighbourhood of the University 
and at greater distances away, we can count on the co- 
operation of the gas-works themselves, in their material, 
equipment, and, so far as necessary, on their personnel. I do 
not know that I need say anything more, unless it be to 
answer any questions that may be put to me. I will there- 
fore conclude by moving the adoption of the report. 

Mr. Joun Bonp (Southport) : I have very great pleasure 
in seconding the adoption of the report. The ground has 
been so well covered by Lieutenant-Colonel Smithells and 
Prof. Cobb, that I will content myself by stating that I 
hope the Council will use every effort to obtain further sums 
of money from the Privy Council, to prosecute a research 
which is of very great value to the gas industry. 

The motion was then put, and carried unanimously. 


Benevolent Fund Meeting. 

Before the conclusion of the morning session, the annual 
meeting was held of the donors and subscribers to the 
Benevolent Fund—the PresipenT in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been con- 
firmed, 

The PRESIDENT said: I have now the pleasure of moving 
that the annual report of the Committee of Management, 
and the statement of accounts, a copy of which has been 
sent to every member, be taken as read, and adopted. 

Mr. H. Kenprick (Stretford) seconded the motion, which 
was at once put, and carried unanimously. 

The Presipent: The Scrutineers have completed their 
work in regard to the ballot; and the two members 
nominated—Messrs. W. N. Westlake and James M‘Leod— 
have been duly elected to fill the vacancies caused by the 
retirement of Messrs. Daniel Irving and Alex. Wilson. 


Life of Gas-Meters Joint Research Committee. 
[The report is given on p. 504.] 


The PreEsIDENT: The next item on the agenda is the 
second report of the Life of Gas-Meters Research Com- 
mittee. This report is presented by myself, as a member 
of that Committee; and I have therefore much pleasure in 
bfinging it to your particular notice. During the past year, 
owing to war conditions, which over-ride everything else, 
we have found it desirable to drop the chemical research, 
and to proceed on other lines. We have been keeping 
certain meters under careful observation ; and, as the result 
of this, it was decided that the best step to take next was to 
issue a list of questions to all the members of the Institu- 
tion. This list was sent out. A lot of the questions were 
somewhat difficult to put, some were difficult to understand, 
and a great many were difficult toanswer; but the Com- 
mittee are greatly obliged and indebted to those who, during 
a time when everybody is “ fed-up ” with returns, have sent 
in answers. A great many of the members made serious 
efforts to fill-in the replies to questions in a way that would 
be very helpful in guiding the Committee to definite and 
reasonable conclusions. I am sure that all the members 
will appreciate how difficult it is-at the present time to 
come to any definite conclusions. In some cases, the re- 
sults which have been disclosed by the questions are very 
conflicting. We shall have to go far more deeply into the 
results that have been disclosed by the questions, before we 
can make any definite statement on the subject. Another 
question dealt with in the report, and referred to at the 
end, is the amendment of the Sale of Gas Act, which has 
been referred to the Institution by the National Gas Council 
and by the Institution, has been referred to this Committee, 
The Committee will proceed to deal definitely with this 
question as soon as the time is ripe for it. Meanwhile, 
they have called the attention of the Deputy Warden of the 
Standards Department of the Board of Trade to the fact 
that ten years ago, when the Institution took this matter up, 
they obtained a promise from the Warden’s Department 
that, if anything should be done, the Institution would have 
notice of it beforehand, in order that they might be able to ex- 
press their views. Without going deeply into it, 1 think I 
may say on behalf of the Committee that they realize that 








the present method of testing meters is not exactly an ideal 
one. It is not properly adapted to the needs of the present 
day ; and though no doubt those who framed the Act were 
well guided by the knowledge which then existed, still 
1859, when the Act was passed, is a good many years ago. 
It is quite reasonable to suppose that what was suitable then 
is not quite suitablenow. Next year, I have no doubt that 
something very definite on the subject will be included in 
the report. I willnow ask someone to move and second 
the adoption of the report. 


Mr. S. O. STEPHENSON (Worthing): I will move the 
adoption of the report. 


Mr. Ropert Watson (Doncaster) : I beg to second the 
motion ; and, in doing so, I would say how greatly indebted 
we are to the Committee for the work they have been doing. 


When we have an opportunity of perusing the report, we 
shall no doubt do so with great profit to ourselves. 

The PresIDENT: Before the motion is put to the meeting, 
as I see Mr. Thomas Glover is present, we should be very 
glad to be favoured with any remarks from him concerning 
the work of the Joint Committee. 

Mr. THomas GLovER (Edmonton): I did not expect to be 
asked to say anything. In fact, [ have very little further to 
add to the report, except that, speaking personally—and I 
think I am speaking for the meter trade generally—we are 
thoroughly convinced that this investigation wants carrying 
a good deal further. As indicated in the report, the sugges- 
tion made now is that various Committees should be set up 
in different districts, on which engineers and meter makers 
should be represented, and that wherever possible we should 
get the assistance of independent scientists, especially in the 
way of paying further attention to the physical peculiarities 
involved in the working of a meter. The chemical side of 
the inquiry, as you know, has been carried to a certain 
point; but, for reasons which are obvious, there is nothing 
further to be done in that direction at the present time. If 
we can get more light thrown on the mechanical and phy- 
sical points in the construction of a meter, we are going to 
get some valuable information. I think it is necessary that 
this should be done, because, unless it is done in this way, 
I do not see how anything can be carried out. If one point 
is established, it is, I think—more particularly with regard 
to dry meters—that the action of any deposits the meters 
have is largely due to the scrubbing or washing action that 
takes place between the diaphragms of the meters and the 
vapour in the gas. If these tests are to be carried out, they 
cannot be carried out in the works of the meter maker, be- 
cause there the gas has already come through at least one, 
and possibly two meters. If we can only get the virgin gas, 
as it comes straight from the main, we are going to get a 
great deal more information. I am giving only my personal 
opinion now, because there are other (shall we say ?) tem- 
porary impurities in the gas, which have a very marked 
effect on the metal parts particularly. Of course, as soon 
as the war is over, and we get back to normal gas, this will 
not happen. I can only say that we meter makers do ap- 
preciate very much the chance of working with the Institu- 
tion in this matter on, as far as we can see, equal terms; 
and I am glad to take this opportunity of expressing this 
publicly. I should like to say, in conclusion, that the bulk 
of the work has been carried out by Mr. Cockey; and he 
can possibly add a good deal to anything I have been able 
to say. 

Mr. F. G. Cocxey (London) : I have only a few words 
to add to what Mr. Glover has said, as he has expressed my 
views pretty clearly. I should like to emphasize what he 


says with regard to the work which the Committee have 
been able to do, and also to say that I very much appre- 
ciate the open-minded and the scientific way in which the 
members of the Institution of Gas Engineers have met 
the meter makers. I think we have worked on both sides 
purely on the lines that we want to get information to 
enable us on the one hand to deal with the totally different 
conditions that are met with at the present day as com- 
pared with those which were in existence when gas-meters 
were first made, and, secondly, to gather information which 
will enable us to get at facts which we, as meter-makers, 
can only surmise. It has been my privilege, I may say, to 
go through all the replies, and tabulate the results, as far 
as time has allowed. It has been a most interesting task ; 
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and I should have been only too happy, if time had per- 
mitted, to carry it further. I think when we have had 
time to digest all the replies, and compared them, we shall 
arrive at a great deal more valuable information. Really, 
at present, I do not think it is safe to draw any definite con- 
clusions, though they may be foreshadowed. I quite agree 
with what Mr. Glover said that just now any further follow- 
ing up of the chemical side is rather apt to be misleading, 
as the conditions existing are altogether abnormal. We 
have noticed that the effects are quite different from what 
we had experienced in normal times. After the war, if, 
as we presume, we return to more normal conditions, I 
think it may be possible to pursue the chemical side ; but 
it would be waste of time to proceed further in that direc- 
tion at present. 

Mr. F. A. Pye (Chester): I should like to be assured 
we are right in assuming that the conditions at the present 
time are abnormal. When we were urged first by the 


Ministry of Munitions to adopt a benzol washing process, 
we were given to understand that the probability was that 
it would remain a permanent process in gas manufacture ; 
and, under these conditions, I am afraid the after-war posi- 
tion will only be slightly modified as compared with the 
present. I do hope that the Committee will continue their 
labours, which are most essential, and not be misled by the 
hope that after the war we shall revert to pre-war condi- 
tions, which, I think personally, is very doubtful. 

Mr. W. W. Townsenp (Colchester) : There is one point 
that I should like to make a few remarks upon. You have 
already pointed out that some of the questions that were 
sent out to the engineers were probably misunderstood. 
It seems to me that it is necessary to be quite clear that the 
questions were understood, before you draw any conclu- 
sions from the replies. I was particularly struck with the 
answers to Question 14, which was: “ What is the maxi- 
mum consumption per hour you allow for in fixing the 
following sized meters?” I notice that the replies were, 
for dry meters, 56 undertakings allow 6c.ft. per light. If 
this means anything, it means that about half of those who 
replied only expect a meter to do what the maker says it 
will do. 1 very much doubt whether this represents the 
general practice throughout the country. My impression is 
that a 3-light meter is called upon, as a rule, to pass 50 c.ft. 
per hour. I think the answers to Question 16 will show 
that this is so; for 92 undertakings supply 3-light meters 
only with slot installations, 45 5-light, 7 2-light, 3-light, and 
5-light, 100 3-light and 5-light, and 17 3-light, 5-light, and 
1o-light. The majority of the gas undertakings who reply 
only supply.3 and 5 light meters for slot installations; and 
most of them supply a good-sized cooker, which will con- 
sume anything up to 7oc.ft. per hour. I call attention to 
this point, because I notice it is said that it is hoped to 
draw definite conclusions from the replies to the question 
I have referred to. It appears to me that this question has 
been misunderstood, and that any inference you may draw 
from it would be misleading. 

Mr. Jacques Apapy (London): I should like to point out 
that, on the ordinary maker’s rating of a gas-meter, the 6 
c.ft, is at a pressure of a few tenths per inch, which is inva- 
riably exceeded. If you put a 3-light meter in with a few 
inches pressure, it will pass more (and register quite accu- 
rately) than 6 c.ft. per light. 


The Presipent: With a corresponding reduction in 
pressure at the outlet. 

Mr. Anapy: Very little, if properly adjusted. 

The PresipENT: The object, of course, of Question 14 
was to ascertain as nearly as possible the extent to which 
meters are being overworked. The Committee realized that 
in all probability a great deal of extra trouble comes about 
through the overworking of meters. 

Mr. R. W. Epwarps (Aldershot): We have experienced 
that the overworking of a meter is wrong from a gas under- 
taking’s point of view. Immediately you commence over- 


working a meter, the registration goes wrong, and is against 
the company. Some years ago, | carried out a number of 
tests in conjunction with the County Council; and the per- 
centage of error was so considerable that I set to work to 
take out 3-light and put in 5-light meters for slot installa- 
tions. Since then I have not used anything else. I am quite 








sure that those members who have an opportunity of expe- 
rimenting will very soon realize the advisability of putting in 
larger sized meters. 


Mr. C. S. SHaptey (Southend) : I hope the Committee 
wil! not lose sight of the fact that the meter-makers have 
reduced the length of the guarantee. It isa very important 


subject ; and I trust the Council will use their endeavours 
to see that the guarantee is put back as soon as possible. 
It points to the meter-makers not having confidence in the 
apparatus they manufacture. 


The Presipent: I should like to remind Mr. Shapley 
that this is a Joint Committee of the meter-makers and the 
Institution ; and while there may be some opportunity for 


a friendly discussion of the point, it is hardly one that could 
be taken up by the Joint Committee themselves. It isquite 
obvious that it would be open to those on the other side 
who are interested as manufacturers, to turn round and say 
that they have had to reduce the guarantee because of 
the bad gas that we are supplying at the present time ; 
and that brings us to Mr. Pye’s question. He may rely 
on it that the Committee will not run away with the 
conclusion that gas is going to be after the war as it was 
before. The Committee are not going to act in the 
capacity of prophets. They will deal with the situations 
as they arise. The only investigation they can make at 
the present time is on the war type of gas. If the war 
type of gas should continue after the war, all our inves- 
tigations will have to be continued under those condi- 
tions. We cannot very well go into investigations of 
what is past. We cannot test at the present time the effect 
of pre-war gas on meters ; we can only assume it from in- 
dications that we find in the meters themselves. Mr. Pye 
may rest assured that the Committee will bear in mind the 
possibility of gas for the future being different to what it has 
been in the past, even though it may not be just what it is 
at the present time. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
The New Officers. 


The PresIpDENT announced the result of the election of 
office-bearers for the ensuing year as follows: 


President.—The Rt. Hon. Lord Moulton, K.C.B., 
F.R.S. 

V ice-Presidents—Mr. Samuel Glover, of St. Helens, 
and Mr. Thomas Berridge, of Leamington. 

Ordinary Members of Council.—Mr. J. P. Leather, of 
Burnley; Mr. J. H. Canning, of Newport (Mon.) ; 
Mr. H. C. Head, of Winchester; and Mr. J. D. 
Smith, of Belfast. 

Auditors.—Mr. E. W. Drew and Mr. S. Y. Shoubridge. 

Hon. Secretary.—Mr. W. E. Price, of Hampton Wick. 


New Members and Associates. 


The following are the new members and associates 
elected : 
MEMBERS, 


Bamber, G. A., Birmingham. 
Blair, W., Santos, Brazil. 
Blincoe, C. F., Middlesbrough. 
Braidwood, G., Coatbridge. 
Briggs, F. C., Dudley. 
Brockman, F. G., Tenby. 
Higham, H., Shipley. 
Kirkham, H., New Ross. 
Lancaster, W. T., Calne. 
Last, F. A., Halstead. 
Matthews, F. G., Chertsey. 
Neill, R., Sheffield. 
Ruthven, R. H., Morecambe. 
Surtees, R. T.,; Newton-in-Makerfield. 
Thomas, A. F., Aberkenfig. 
Warburton, G., Tottenham. 
Webb, R. N., Leeds. 
Webber, W. H. Y., Gas Light and Coke Company. 
White, H. J., Honiton. 
AssociIATE MEMBERS. 
Barnett, W. A., South Metropolitan Gas Company. 
Bateman, H. L., Merthyr Tydfil. 
Broadberry, A. L., Southgate. 
Eady, L. H., Southampton. 
Hartley, D., Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 
Hurley, J. J., Christchurch (N.Z.). 
Leask, E. A., Leeds. 
Rumble, L. A., Reading. 


ASSOCIATE. 
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Place of Next Meeting. 


The Presipent: The next item on the agenda is to fix 
the place of meeting for next year. The subject is open for 
discussion; but I may mention that one District Associa- 
tion suggested that, if circumstances permitted, the meeting 
next year might be held in London and Paris. I do not 
know that the circumstances would permit of our going 
very far east of Paris; but it would be interesting if we 
could. 

Mr. SamuEL Gtover: That suggestion was offered by 
Mr. Townsend tome. Itisone I hope will not be lost sight 
of. We have our new President’s wishes to consider; and 
I think it would be his desire that next year the meeting 
should be held in London. 

Mr. H. Townsenp (Wakefield): I have much pleasure 
in seconding that proposition. When I made the sugges- 
tion first, I was thinking that we might have the whole of 
the meeting in Paris; but, on looking into the matter, I 
have discovered that in 1878, when we paid our last visit 
to Paris, the business meeting was held in London, and the 
excursion was to Paris. It occurred to me that we could 
have very much the same thing again; and if it is not pos- 
sible next year, I hope it will be carried out as soon as it is 
possible. I daresay most of those present read the letter 
which I sent to the Technical Press; so I need not take 
up your time by repeating it. You will remember my 
first point was that next year would be the fortieth anniver- 
sary of our excursion to Paris; and I thought it would 
be a very fitting compliment to pay to our French 
Allies, if we were to repeat that visit. Then I thought 
that it would afford a splendid opportunity for record- 
ing the extraordinary experiences through which gas- 
works have passed during the last three years, which 
it would be a great pity to lose record of. I am quite 
certain that if we did pay a visit to Paris, the Council 
would have very little difficulty in getting our French con- 
freéves to bring a paper before us, and enrich the “ Trans- 
actions” of this Institution by an account of the extra- 
ordinary experiences which have taken place during the 
war through bombardments on land, from the sea, and from 
the air; and it would be an opportunity of recording their 
experiences, so as to decide, in case of another unhappy 
war occurring, as to the safety or otherwise of stopping gas- 
works altogether. This is another point on which I think 
experience ought to be recorded. Seeing the tremendous 
and quite unexpected results accruing from the explosion of 
large quantities of munitions causing a vacuum in the air, 
which has been most destructive, a record of such occur- 
rences as these ought not to be missed. Then, of course, 
there is one still greater reason, as I suggested in my letter 
—that by this time next year a great many of us will, I am 
afraid, have friends and relations lying sleeping their last 
long sleep in the sacred soil of France and Flanders; and 
it would give us a better opportunity than we could get 
by our own individual efforts of paying our last tribute of 
affection and respect to their memory. I have therefore 
much pleasure in seconding this resolution, with the addi- 
tion of suggesting that there be an excursion, if possible, 
to Paris next year, or, if not next year, then as soon after 
as it proves to be practicable. 

Mr. SamuEt GLover: Will you take it that my sugges- 
tion is the resolution before the meeting, with the promise 
that my friend Mr. Townsend’s suggestion will not be lost 
sight of by the Council in considering Lord Moulton’s 
desire with regard to the place of meeting ? 

Mr. TownsEND: I am quite willing to accept that. 

The PresipEnT: If there is no further suggestion, I will 
put it to the meeting. Before doing so, however, I should 
like to inform the members that in two days from now the 
Société Technique will be holding their annual meeting in 
Paris; and Mr. Dunn has just suggested that it might be 
fitting for us, in meeting here, to send them our fraternal 
regards, and wish them a very happy and instructive meet- 
ing under the present adverse conditions. I will first of all 
put Mr. Glover’s proposal, seconded by Mr. Townsend, that 
the place of meeting next year shall be London; and, if 
circumstances should permit of an excursion to Paris being 
considered, the matter shall not be lost sight of. 





The resolution was carried unanimously. 


Societe Technique Meeting. 

The following is the text of the telegram referred to by 
the President as being sent to the President of the Société 
Technique de |’Industrie du Gaz en France, on the occasion 
of their meeting: 


British confréres, Institution of Gas Engineers, send your 
Society cordial wishes for a successful meeting. May the 
arms of our beloved countries and our allies soon bring final 
victory.—MouLtTovn, President. 


Votes of Thanks. 

Mr. S. O. StepHEeNson (Worthing): I rise with very 
great pleasure at this point to propose a vote of thanks to 
our retiring President, Mr. Broadberry. I donot think any 
President of the Institution has had a more arduous year 
of office to face than Mr. Broadberry has had, in the 
circumstances which have been existing. That he has 
carried through his work with success and credit to himself, 
and with advantage to the Institution and the industry 
generally, I am sure you will all agree. We know the 
difficult circumstances which he has had to face; but I do 
not think we shall ever fully realize what Mr. Broadberry 
has done in his services to us and to our industry. I do 
not think it will be possible for us to know it fully; but 
we can very largely guess it. We know how the great 
departments and the officials regarded us, certainly at the 
beginning of the war. They seemed to think we were a 
negligible factor; and many of us will remember the re- 
marks that were made by some official—I forget who he 
was now—who said that if gas-making stopped entirely it 
would not matter, because, as far as he was concerned, he 
could work with a candle. This showed, of course, very 
lamentable ignorance with regard to the importance of the 
gas industry to the country, and its work in winning the 
war. It may be, perhaps, too much to say that Mr. Broad- 
berry has done all that has been done “ off his own bat.” 
Still, he has been the man at the head}; and he has taken up 
the cudgels on our behalf. Though we have much to com- 
plain of at the present day, we should have been in a far 
worse position had it not been for the efforts of Mr. Broad- 
berry and the Council. I think Mr. Broadberry has filled 
the chair in a way that certainly no other member of the 
Institution could exceed, though perhaps some might have 
equalled. He goes out of it with our heartfelt regard, and 
with our sincere respect. He has built up for himself a 
monument, I am sure, in the minds of us all. 


Mr. C. S. SHapLey (Southend): I have much pleasure in 
seconding the vote of thanks. We have been very fortunate 
in having such an energetic and painstaking President 
during the last twelve months. 


The resolution having been put, and carried with accla- 
mation, 


The PresipENT said: I am exceedingly obliged to you 
for the final courtesy that you have paid me in passing this 
vote of thanks. 1am very pleasured that you should have 
shown this appreciation of the work that has fallen to my 
lot during the past year. It has sometimes been tiring ; 
but, thank goodness, I have had the strength to carry it 
through, with the assistance of the Council and the Com- 
mittees. Though I would like to have had more pleasant 
surroundings for my year of office, still I would not have 
missed it, even to have escaped the work that has been con- 
nected with it. 

Mr. T. Berripce (Leamington) : I beg to propose a vote 
of thanks to the President and Council of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers for allowing us the use of this dmirable 
room in which to hold our meeting. We are on this occa- 
sion all very delighted to have accepted their hospitality— 


more especially as we are having as our President one of 
the members of that body. 


Mr. T. Price (Walton-on-Thames) seconded the propo- 
sition, which was heartily agreed to. 

Mr. H. Townsenp (Wakefield): I have much pleasure 
in proposing that our best thanks be given to the Council 
for the way in which they have attended to the business of 


the Institution during the last twelve months, and to the 
Hon. Secretary for his services. On coming into the room 
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to-day, I could not help being struck with the great altera- 
tion in the personnel of the Council since last I had the 
pleasure of attending a meeting here. It struck me that 
an excellent result had been obtained from the new blood 
that had been infused into the Council by the incorporation 
of the representatives of the District Associations. It pre- 
served the Institution from becoming moribund, and kept 
the Council in touch with the feelings of the whole of the 
members. In our Hon. Secretary, we have a very old 
friend of mine. I distinctly remember going over to France 
for that excursion in 1878; and I have looked round this 
room to see if I could notice anybody else who went on that 
occasion. Our Hon. Secretary is, however, the only mem- 
ber of the Institution present whom I can remember to have 
taken part in the excursion. We all know the splendid work 
he is doing ; and I am sure you will all accord hima hearty 
vote of thanks. 

Mr. R. W. Epwarps (Aldershot): I have much pleasure 
in seconding that. We agree that the Council have been 
a very hardworking body, and during the last twelve 
months have done the most essential work. As to our 
Hon. Secretary, I do not think there can be two opinions 
about him. He is an able, courteous, and zealous man. 

The Presipent: The motion is that the best thanks of 
the meeting be accorded to the Council and the Hon. 
Secretary for their services to the Institution during the 
past year. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. T. Harvie (Newcastle-on-Tyne): As a member of 
the Council, I have been asked to express our appreciation 
of the vote of thanks. I do not know that any vote of thanks 
is necessary to the Council, because really they are very 
easily led by the President, the Vice-Presidents, and especi- 
ally the Hon. Secretary, to whom reference has been made. 
I rather think he is the man who ought to reply for the 
Council, because he does the greatest part of the work. I 
am not on any Committees, and therefore I have not done 
any work; but I can assure you that the Committees 
have been working very hard. 

Mr. W. E. Price (Hampton Wick): It is very good of 
you, gentlemen, to say what you have said. Only a small 
proportion of it is deserved; but so long as you elect me to 
this position, it is to me a labour of love to do the best I 
can for the industry. There are many things that have to 
be considered, straightened out, and bent to fit the curves 
that happen to arise. With the Council that you always 
select, and the Presidents that I have had the pleasure to 
serve under, we get along without any rubbing at the 
corners. It is a great thing just to talk these matters over, 
and to see which is the best way to do it, to try to under- 
stand one another, and to arrive at an understanding 
between those who at the moment may not agree with one 
another. But I suppose there is not a question which does 
arise as to which some understanding cannot be come to, 
and a policy decided on which is satisfactory, if not to all, 
to the majority. So long as you do me the honour to elect 
me, I shall have great pleasure in serving you. 


Mr. James Paterson (Cheltenham) : I have much plea- 
sure in proposing that a vote of thanks be accorded to the 
Research Committees, the Scrutineers, and the Auditors. 
I think we should remember at this time that we are in- 
debted particularly to the Research Committees whose re- 
ports we have considered to-day, for the work that has been 
carried out. We one and all of us have been fully engaged 
in troublesome times the last two or three years; and the 
fact that these Committees have been able to carry out so 
successfully the work that they have put their hands to, is 
worthy of a real mead of praise. The Scrutineers have, as 
usual, done their work admirably. As to the Auditors, I 
should like to make a reference to our old friend Mr. Chap- 
man, who had been Hon. Auditor since 1905. We regret 
to lose him, because we know that his work was done well. 


Mr. W. S. Mortanp (Gloucester) seconded the motion, 
which was agreed to. 
The Presipent: I will call upon Dr. Mellor to respond. 
Dr. J. W. Mettor (Stoke-on-Trent): It gives me great 
pleasure to be at the meeting this afternoon. Mr. F.J. By- 
water, when he started investigating the connection between 


the manufacture of yas and the refractory materials used as 

a fundamental part of the process, wanted to co-opt me as a 

member of the Refractory Research Committee. I gladly 

came forward; and I must confess that the whole of the 

time I have been on the Committee will be a pleasant 

memory to me. I have always admired the level-headed 

way in which the gas engineers took up the subject. They 

did it quietly, without any fuss. Their efforts at first were 

looked upon with a certain amount of suspicion by the 

manufacturers of refractory materials; but, as time went 

on, the manufacturers realized that the object of the gas 

engineers was good, and that the results of the inquiry were 

not likely to do them any injury, as they perhaps had a 
reason for suspecting. On that account, I think the manu- 

facturers have not been in the least backward in helping 

to forward the work of the Refractories Committee. In 
these times, when there is a kind of, shall we call it, hysteria 
for research, as if there were a typical disease called “ re- 
search,” it seems to me that in a great many industr’es—I 
am not speaking of the gas industry—if anything goes wrong, 
no matter how simple it is, the cry is: “‘ We want research 
on this, so as to enable us to get along.” So far as I can 
see, in a great many industries I would back the man with 
what we call commonsense and shrewdness before any group 
of researchers that you like to bring forward. I know if I 
had money to invest in a company—which, thank goodness, 
I have not—I would rather put it in one which is guided 
by commonsense and shrewdness than in one which has a 
hysteria or mania for research. None the less, I think the 
subject of research is exceedingly important; and I would 
not for a moment belittle it. But I do object to it being 
carried on in an hysterical way, because it may be found in 
a few years’ time that the results are not what the practical 
man anticipated. It is very certain it will not bring any 
more money into his pocket, and it will not relieve him of 
the worries and troubles associated with competition. But 
it will bring into the industries a spirit that wilk act indi- 
rectly by cultivating a feeling on the part of men of love for 
their work. 


The Presipent: Mr. Guy Calthrop, the Coal Controller, 
is now present; but, before I call upon him to speak, there 
is one matter I would like to mention which our indefatigable 
Secretary, Mr. Dunn, has omitted. It is very little that he 
does leave out; but he has left out of the agenda any thanks 
to be accorded to him for the services that he has rendered 
during the past year. I am sure, gentlemen, you would like 
me to express to him on your behalf the very hearty appre- 
ciation that we have of the work that he has done. In my 
capacity as President through the past year, I have had an 
opportunity of seeing a great deal of his work; and I am 
quite free to admit that very much of the credit that you 
have accorded to me to-day is actually the result of Mr. 
Dunn’s work. The way in which he has managed the very 
important business of inducing Lord Moulton to aceept tke 
presidency of the Institution during the coming year re- 
flects very great credit on Mr. Dunn; and you ought all to 
be grateful to him for the way in which he has handled 
the matter. Owing to his breakdown in health, we granted 
him a month’s leave of absence ; and his zeal compelled 
him to use his leisure to the best advantage for the good 
of the Institution, in the way I have mentioned. I there- 
fore tender him on your behalf our very hearty thanks for 
the work he has done. 


Mr. W. T. Dunn : I thank you very much for what you 


have said with regard to my services to the Institution. I 
believe in the motto, “ Whatever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might.” That is a motto which I have 
endeavoured to follow all my life. It is true that I had 
leave of absence given to me in the most kind manner by 
the Council. As soon as the doctor ordered me away, they 
said, “‘ You must go immediately.” During that time, I do 
not know whether it was from a feeling of relaxation or not, 
the idea did occur to me that it would be of advantage to the 
industry if we could obtain the consent of Lord Moulton to 
take the presidency ; and as he, I am proud to say, is an 
old friend of mine, I approached him, and found that the 
suggestion was acceptable to him. Then my next thought 
was with regard to Mr. Samuel Glover, who saw most 
readily what a great advantage it would be to usall to have 
Lord Moulton as our President. A few years ago our 
friend, Mr. W. Doig Gibb, was President, and on tkat 








occasion a very old friend of the industry, who bears a 
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name which will always be revered, read a paper on ‘ Co- 
Partnership.” I knew he would be present, so I brought 
an autograph book in which I was interested, in order 
that it might bear his honoured name. These are the 
words that he put after it: ‘“ Never give up ; have 
faith in God.” Now, gentlemen, I cannot help, at this 
moment, which is at any rate in my career a very out- 
standing moment, thinking of these words. Since that 
paper was read, the industry has had its ups and downs. I 
have helped to bear the brunt of the battle; but I think at 
this moment all of us can be proud of our existence. It 
was most comforting and gratifying to hear our President 
say what he did of me; but, after all said and done, I 
know that all of you who serve anyone desire to serve to 
the best of your ability, which is simply what I have 
been doing. This morning | called Mr. Price’s atten- 
tion to the fact that, after all, the gas industry is remem- 
bered by the Institution in whose room we are meeting; 
for here we have the name of Murdoch, who was one of the 
pioneers of civil engineering, but who was also a gas engi- 
neer. I hope you will pardon me for these personal remi- 
niscences; but I could not help it, as 1 was so touched by 
what Mr. Broadberry said. The future appears bright if we 
all stand shoulder to shoulder, and sink our little differences. 
We have one common object in view. We must stand 
shoulder to shoulder, men and women, in all grades of our 
industry. We have come into our own; and I do hope, 
gentlemen, that our highest aspirations will be attained. In 
conclusion, I thank you most sincerely for your all too kind 
appreciation. 


Coal Controller’s Statement. 


The Presipent: I will now call upon Mr. Guy Cal- 
throp, the Coal Controller, to address the meeting. 

Mr. Guy Catturop: Mr. Broadberry, ladies, and gentle- 
men, I very highly appreciate the honour you have done me 
in asking me to address you to-day. Up to now, I have 
heard nothing but votes of thanks. I rather doubt whether, 
when I retire from my present position, you will accord 
me a vote of thanks; but at least I will try to deserve it. I 
would like to let you know something about the operations 
and the designs of the Coal Mines Department. I wish to 
make it clear at the start that I do not pose for one single 
instant as an expert. I know nothing about coal—that is, 
nothing about its production. I do know a little about its 
distribution, because I have been connected with the rail- 
ways. I have, so far as I have been able to do so, ob- 
tained experts to advise me on subjects in connection 
with both its production and its use; and I have been 
extremely fortunate in having the services.of Mr. Thomas 
Glover, and other gentlemen, to advise me with regard to 
the technical use of coal in various capacities. As I have 
said, so far as I am concerned, I am merely a railway 
manager. I haveall his faults; and I hope | shall have 
some of his virtues, after this business is over. What I 
would like you to understand, among other things, is that 
the object of instituting the control of coal mines is not to 
disturb industries, whether they be coal gas, electric light, 
or anything else. The object is, so far as possible, to get 
all the industries to work together to the profit of the nation 
during the present crisis. We wish to disturb the trend of 
trade—whether it be in coal gas or in anything else—just 
as little as possible ; but you will all appreciate, I am sure, 
that there are certain: difficulties which arise out of a 
state of war that do necessitate disturbance with what may 
be called old theories, old and long-continued practices, and 
things like that. Two of the greatest problems I have to 
deal with are these: First of all, that there is a reasonable 
supply during next winter of coal to London and the coun- 
ties of Great Britain which are most remote from the 
coalfields. Secondly, I have to help, as far as I can, the 
railway compafiies in their present difficulties as regards 
transport. Nobody realizes more than I do that co-opera- 
tion of all interests where coal is a vital part of them is 
absolutely necessary; and I am sure that, so far as I am 
concerned, nothing will be left undone, not only to invite 
that co-operation, but to obtain it if I possibly can. I do 
not want to exaggerate the importance of the question of 
the transport of coal in this country; but when I tell you 
that, out of the normal number of 600,000 men who are 
employed in the railway industry in times of peace, 160,000 
have joined His Majesty’s forces in one direction or another, 
you will understand that this is a great difficulty. I am 


equally sure that your own experience with regard to sub- 
stituted labour will coincide with that of the railway com- 
panies, insofar as that we know the actual energy exerted 
by a newcomer who has not been trained all his life, or for 
many years, in an industry, is nothing like the same as 
that of a man who has been working for us all along. 
(*« Hear, hear.”] In addition to the number of men who 
have joined the forces, I think by this time we al! realize 
that this war is largely a war of transport; and a very 
great number of engines, and a very much larger number 
of wagons, have had to be sent to the various fronts, 
in order to deal with the situation there. Our object 
is to secure that the coal shall be consumed as near 
as possible to the point of output. The scheme, so far 
as we have gone, deals with upwards of forty million 
tons of coal per annum; and if we can only achieve 
this scheme, | am sure we are going to very materially 
assist the railway companies during the coming winter. 
What I want you to understand is this—and I am sure you 
will appreciate it—that supposing the war were over to- 
morrow, the transport difficulties in England are not going 
to be over for some time. They are going to continue 
without a doubt during the coming winter. The losses in 
ships, and matters like that, are common knowledge ; and we 
do know that the transport of coal by ships (say) from the 
Northumberland and Durham districts down to London 
and the South of England cannot be what it was before the 
war. I have said already that we wish to interfere as little 
as possible with the general trend of trade. And equally | 
would like to say that nobody recognizes more than | do the 
most important part that the gas industry has taken in the 
question of the supply of explosives for helping in the con- 
duct of the war. It is obvious that we are making trouble, 
if we in any way interfere with this production of high explo- 
sives. There is no intention of this kind whatever. We 
have arranged with the Ministry of Munitions that we 


- should work together in order to maintain what is necessary 


in the way of this output; but, at the same time, I would 
ask you to consider whether it is not possible to help, not 
only as regards perhaps the use of a class of coal that 
you have not hitherto employed, but also with regard 
to economy in the use of coal of all kinds. I have 
had the benefit of some advisers who know something 
about the matter; and I am told that there is a pro- 
duct called blue water gas. Heaven forbid, gentlemen, 
that I should discuss the merits of blue water gas with 
you! I know absolutely nothing about it. The only thing 
I do appreciate is that it means economy; and that is the 
only way in which I wish to call your attention to it. 
When you go into the enemy's camp, I am told that it is 
just as well to be forewarned, and then you are forearmed. 
Perhaps equally so it is desirable to be forewarned, and 
therefore forearmed, if you come into a friendly camp, as | 
have come to-day. - For this reason, I think it will not be 
out of place if I quote to you a short sentence, which has 
nothing to do with the subject I am addressing you on this 
afternoon, out of your President’s address: ‘* War has cast 
a searching light on many things, and has shown them in a 
different aspect from that in which they usually appear.” 
Gentlemen, I trust that you will lay that to heart so far as 
the use of coal is concerned. Is it not possible that even 
the action of the Coal Controller, resented as it may be in 
certain quarters, even now or later on may be able to teach 
you something that may be applicable to, and for the 
benefit of, the gas industry after the war? If we have 
done that, at least we shall have achieved something; and 
if in the meantime we shall have rendered some assistance 
to the nation in the present crisis, we shall have done our 
duty. Iam sure you will believe me when I tell you that 
I did not ask for the job. All I can say is lam going to do 
my best; and I am equally sure, when I appeal to you for 
assistance, I shall not appeal in vain. [Applause.] 

The Presipent: Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Thomas 
Glover is present this afternoon. You are all aware that 
he is assisting the Coal Controller with his advice; and I 
have no doubt you would like to hear a few words from 
him. 

Mr. Tuomas Grover (Norwich): After the excellent 
address to which you have listened from the Coal Con- 
troller, 1 am afraid that anything I could say would fall 


very flat. I only wish to assure you I shall be at your 





service, as I am at the service of the Controller. I am a 
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go-between. I have to give the Controller the benefit of 
my knowledge with regard to the coal supplies of Great 
Britain, and say what will do and what will not do in trying 
to get over difficulties. I shall be pleased to discuss the 
matter with any of the members. The Controller has ap- 
pealed to you on the highest grounds; and I am sure bis 
appeal has gone home, and has received a sympathetic re- 
ception. He has not claimed to know much about blue 
water gas; but he is impressed by the figures I have been 
able to put before him as to the saving in coal which may 
be effected if the plants which are now standing idle are 
only used to the extent of 2, 3, or 5 p.ct. during the year. 
If they are brought into regular use, and the gas—whether 
blue, slightly carburetted, or carburetted to a greater extent 
—is added regularly to the coal gas, and the coal gas is kept 
moderately pure, and the accidental intrusion of other gase- 
ous elements discouraged, then I think you can add quite a 
decent percentage of blue water gas with benefit to yourself, 
and certainly to the gratification and the satisfaction of the 
Coal Controller. I hope the lesson which I have been try- 
ing to drive home has already got there; and that you will 
not be content to regard it as a pleasant scheme, but that 
you will put it into practice as soon as you possibly can. 
Mr. S. MEUNIER (Stockport) : This isone of the questions I 
mentioned this morning as being among the most important 
included in the annual report. With all due deference to our 
brother gas engineer, Mr. Thomas Glover, I think he is trying. 
to find an antidote to what is a very real trouble of Mr. 
Calthrop. I quite realize the absolute importance of, and the 
necessity for, saving transport not only of coal, but in every 
other direction that is possible, for the better carrying on of 
the war at the front. We want engines, and we want trucks, 
to carry the explosives and food to the men who are strug- 
gling their way through to Berlin; but I should like to ask 
Mr. Calthrop, first, Is the line of policy which tends to re- 
strict the use of coal in gas-works the best solution of the 
question? Then, with regard to Mr. Glover's solution of 
the difficulty—namely, the mixing of water gas—which 
may or may not interfere with the heating of the various 
furnaces and stoves for the production of munitions and 
shells, I would ask, Is this the best solution? Iam perfectly 
certain gas people are not in unison on the point. It may 
mean that all the munition works which are utilizing gas for 
heating and welding and other necessary processes in the 
manufacture of shells, may have to alter their processes, and 
so adapt them as to throw everything back. That is simply 
by the way; but it is a thing that may have to be con- 
sidered. What I would venture to definitely ask Mr. Cal- 
throp is, Is it absolutely necessary that the gas engineering 
profession should be asked to reduce their consumption 
of coal for the sake of saving carriage? It is an im- 
portant point, I agree; but I do not know what other 
ideas the Coal Control Board may have in their minds. 
We do not know whether they are also approaching other 
industries who are users of coal. This is a point we should 
like to be enlightened upon, because, equally with the 
Government, with Mr. Calthrop, Mr. Glover, and everyone 
else, we are keenly anxious to do our bit to the best of our 
power, and to make every effort we possibly can, if neces- 
sity is shown. Just consider what is the consumption of coal 
by gas undertakings. In your own report to-day, it is said 
that it has varied from 13 to16milliontons. That is stated 
in the Government returns. There are also other under- 
takings whose returns are not given, which may represent 
another 14 millions. Taking the total at 18 million tons, I 
should like to put another query. According to some figures 
that I saw a few months ago—which may be accurate or 
not, but, at any rate, they will serve to point the moral of 
my story—after taking into consideration the diminution in 
exports, there were available somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of 238 million tons of coal for general use in the United 
Kingdom. Now, I would ask, What are 18 million out of 
238 million tons? About 7} p.ct., which is but a small bag 
out of a total day’s shoot. Have the Control Board taken 
into consideration the amount of coal that is wasted, or 
utilized at any rate, for steam raising on industrial lines, 
from which no results are obtained, in comparison with 
those obtained from coal that is carbonized in gas-works ? 
I do not know what is in the mind of the Coal Control Com- 
mittee; so I hope Mr. Calthrop will forgive me if I am 
‘‘ treading on his corns.” But I want him to realize that the 
gas profession is ready to help any department of the Govern- 





ment that is going to win this war, and any sacrifice that we 











can make we are prepared to make. But many of us feel 
that the steps that are being taken by the Government in 
their various attempts to help on this war, sometimes 
create trouble, inconvenience and difficulties, and really 
handicap us in the fight more than they should. Coming 
back to my point, I would ask, What is the amount of coal 
used in this country for steam-raising alone? I happen to 
come from the Lancashire end of the country, where we 
have many mills; and I could count very easily at least 
forty to fifty mills in my own town, irrespective of Man- 
chester, and everywhere else, which do not use less than 
from 100 to 120 tons of coal per week. If you reckon that 
up, it comes to something like 400,000 tons a year. Then 
you might take other industries, and make it 800,000 tons. 


The PresipENT: Might I ask you to point out what your 
proposal is ? 

Mr. Meunier: I have no proposal to make. I am seek- 
ing information at present; and what I am thinking of is 
really more to point a moral, than to tell a story. Another 
thing I would mention is that we have 40,000 houses in our 
own place; and if you take them at 2} tons per house per 
annum, just see what that means. If you bring it down 
10 p.ct., you will find that the amount of saving in carriage 
alone will come to at least six or seven times as much as you 
could get by curtailing the use of coal in gas-works, at any 
rate as far as Stockport is concerned. 


Mr. Guy Catturop: I should like to correct a misap- 
prehension that Mr. Meunier seems to have with regard 
to what the Coal Controller is going todo. I think, not un- 
wisely, the Coal Controller came to address the members of 
an organized and intelligent industry, and to appeal to its 
members to help him. I can scarcely imagine that Mr. 
Meunier, even while he was speaking, thought that the Coal 
Controller was going to deal only with questions that affect 
the gas industry. After all, as his own figures prove, there 
are 238 million tons of coal produced in this country; and 
it would be rather stupid on my part if I were only to deal 
with a consumption of 16 million tons. The Coal Control 
Committee are not going to make “ fish of one and fowl of 
another.” We are going to deal as far as we can with the 
whole consumption of coal. Then I would like to point out 
to you that the Coal Controller was only appointed two- 
and-a-half years after the war started, and the orange was 
sucked rather dry in regard to getting assistance, &c. When 
I had the opportunity of meeting you this afternoon, I at 
once embraced it ; and if there are other industries consum- 
ing coal at the same rate, and they are holding meetings in 
London, I will take the opportunity of addressing them in 
the same way. I am very much obliged to you for the kind 
way in which you have listened to me; and, in anticipation 
of favours to come, I thank you again. [Applause.| 


This concluded the business. 





REPORTS OF SPECIAL COMMITTEES, 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON GAS HEAT:NG, 
LIGHTING, AND VENTILATION RESEARCH, 


The Committee consists of Messrs. John Bond, J. H. 
Brearley, E. W. Smith, and Charles Wood, of the Insti- 
tution of Gas Engineers, in co-operation with Professors 
Arthur Smithells (Chairman), Julius B. Cohen, John W. 
Cobb, of the University of Leeds, Mr. G. R. Thompson, 
and Mr. William Harrison, Research Chemist. 

Reports of this Committee have previously been made 
under the title of “ Ventilation Research Committee,” which 
was changed to that given above by a resolution of the 
Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers, June, 1916, and 
with the approval of the University of Leeds. 

The work on ventilation came to an end for the time 
being with the retirement of Mr. Harrison from the position 
of Research Chemist ; and we place on record our appreci- 
ation of the zeal and skill which marked his work. 

Although we did not feel, under existing conditions, justi- 
fied in appointing another Research Chemist to continue the 
work on ventilation, we have during the year considered 
carefully another subject of research which is in our opinion 
of primary importance to the whole gas industry, and one 
which necessitates close attention with the minimum of 
delay. This is the comparison of different grades of gas, 
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within the limits regarded as at all practicable in the gas 
industry, as to their efficiency in use. It involves heating 
(domestic and industrial) and lighting, and the examination 
in turn of the gas-fire, the incandescent burner, the indus- 
trial gas furnace, and other gas appliances. The influence 
of chemical composition, apart from calorific or lighting 
value, on efficiency in use should also be considered. Flame 
temperature is another factor of importance. 

The desirability of obtaining reliable figures without un- 
necessary delay, at a time when standards are coming under 
revision, and the necessity of knowing what changes are 
permissible, and how far they can go with advantage, are too 
obvious to need extended reference. 

We are hoping to secure the effective initiation of the in- 
vestigation at an early date, and trust that the grant of £450 
which has been made by the Council after careful considera- 
tion of the explanatory memorandum forwarded: with our 
application on Feb. 2, 1917, will be fully justified. 

The work will be carried out under the supervision of 
Prof. Cobb, and, as far as possible, in the University of 
Léeds., [But it will be desirable to test many kinds of gas, 
and for that purpose it will be necessary to make tests out- 
sidé, at various works. We do not anticipate any difficulty 
in this connection; and valuable facilities have already been 
offered and accepted. 

The Council has approved a proposal that the Committee 
may co-opt temporary members for special purposes, and we 
hope to avail ourselves of the privilege as occasion arises. 


i 


REPORT OF THE REFRACTORY MATERIALS 
COMMITTEE. 


The Committee are glad to report that during the past 
year the provision of the necessary apparatus at the County 
Pottery Laboratory, Stoke-on-Trent, under Dr. Mellor, has 
inade considerable progress, in spite of difficulties in ob- 
taining delivery of apparatus. The necessary plant for the 
investigation of the question of refractoriness of material 
uider load, and of the differences in size of bricks when 
cold and when at high temperature, has been completed 
fot some time, and research in these respects commenced. 
‘The apparatus for investigating the influence of fine flue 
dust carried into the setting, on the refractoriness and life of 
the materials employed, is now also practically complete. 

In previous years the work done has been chiefly carried 
out on manufactured materials obtained from different 
makers, or on material taken from deliveries to different 
gas-works. As stated in last year’s report, it had been 
found essential to employ in the work, in addition to such 
material, bricks which had been manufactured from known 
materials and under exactly defined conditions; and Dr. 
Mellor had been authorized to arrange for the manufac- 
ture of such bricks. A large quantity of clay (amounting 
to about 20 tons) has been obtained from six sources, repre- 
sentative of the different varieties of material found in the 
United Kingdom, and has nearly all been made into bricks 
for testing purposes. The method of manufacture has been 
varied for the different qualities of clay both in respect to 
the quantity, fineness, and firing temperature of the grog, 
and in the firing temperature of the finished brick. The 
bricks thus made in such a manner that their “ life-history ” 
is known, will be employed by Dr. Mellor in the various 
researches now in progress. 

Sets of a hundred different kinds of bricks are also being 
fired in industrial furnaces at about 1300° C., five of which 
aré removed after each firing (extending over eight days). 
When the twenty firings are completed, the bricks will all 
be examined to observe their deterioration according to the 
length of time of firing. 

The hot-to-cold measurements of the bricks collected as 
typical of those on the market are completed; and the results 
obtained are given in detail in the appended report of Dr. 
Mellor. The results obtained are such as to cast some 
doubt upon the previous measurements of the co-efficient 
of thermal expansion of fire-bricks and related materials 
at high temperatures, as the true thermal expansion is 
obscured by effects due to the after-expansion or the after- 
contraction of the fire-brick taking place while the bricks 
aré being measured. The work in this respect carried 
out by Dr. Mellor demonstrates the importance of taking 
into account the continued alteration in the character of 
bricks under prolonged or repeated heating. 

A number of measurements of the after-contraction or 





tions laid down in this respect in the standard specification; 
and the results obtained are given in Dr. Mellor’s report. 
The general conclusion derived from this series of tests is 
that the tendency is for ordinary silica bricks to give less ex- 
pansion, and fire-bricks of fireclay to give greater contrac- 
tion, in the reducing than in the oxidizing atmosphere. 

The tests on the refractoriness of whole bricks under 
load are not yet completed. Quite a number of unforeseen 
difficulties have arisen and been overcome. Dr. Mellor 
has had to investigate the difference in temperature between 
the interior of the brick and the outside when the softening 
temperature is actually determined, and in order to ensure 
that the interior and exterior shall be at one uniform tem- 
perature in a reasonable time—three to five hours—test- 
pieces of about 3 in. x 3 in. appear most suitable. If the test- 
pieces are I in. Xx 1 in. or less their preparation interferes with 
the structure, and fallacious results are obtained under load. 
Two large pieces of grog, for example, side by side would 
produce a weak spot which would break down far below 
that which is a true characteristic of the brick. Unfortu- 
nately, difficulties increase as the size of the test-piece 
increases. These tests are being continued, with the bricks 
which have been specially manufactured under known con- 
ditions, as well as with standard bricks on the market. 

Apparatus has also been ordered for the investigation 
of the effect of a reducing atmosphere on refractoriness ; 
but this has not yet been delivered. 

The question of modifications in the standard specifi- 
cation has been further considered; but it was felt that 
under existing conditions, it would be inopportune to make 
any material changes in the tests specified. Two alterations 
have, however, been made in the specification relating to 
retort material. The wording of the specification relat- 
ing to the material to be employed in the manufacture of 
retorts might be taken to preclude the admixture of silica 
material with the fireclay used for retort manufacture. To 
prevent any misconception on this point, words have been 
added permitting the use of silica material; and clause 1 
now reads as follows: The retorts or retort tiles shall be 
made of sufficiently seasoned raw clay compounded with 
clean burnt clay or grog. They may also be made from 
suitable silica material. No “grog” shall be used which 
will pass through a test sieve having sixteen meshes to the 
linear inch. 

Further, although in the standard specification it is laid 
down that the porosity of the retort material should be 
18 p.ct. as a minimum, no maximum porosity is specified, 
as at the time the specification was drawn up no sufficient 
data were available for fixing such a maximum. In view of 
the experience gained since then, it has now been agreed 
that, in addition to a minimum porosity of 18 p.ct., a maxi- 
mum porosity of 30 p.ct. shall now be specified. ; 

With respect to the expenditure of the Committee, it will 
be seen that the cost of the apparatus ordered during 1916 
would have exceeded the funds at their disposal, but for the 
fact that, owing to late delivery of the apparatus, some of 
the accounts did not become due for payment until after the 
financial year had closed, and allowance has to be made for 
the payment of this surplus during the current year. For 
this year, the Institution and the Society of British Gas In- 
dustries have each increased their grant for 1917 from £50 
to £150. Application has also been made to the Advisory 
Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research, to increase their grant for 1917 from £130 to £ 300; 
and the Institution have now been officially informed that 
the application is granted. The increased sum thus avail- 
able will enable the Committee to expend a larger sum in 
the payment of qualified men to act as whole-time assistants 
under Dr. Mellor to carry on the necessarily lengthy and 
detailed tests. Last December, as soon as the necessary 
apparatus was sufficiently advanced to permit of further 
work, an assistant was appointed for the purpose, and addi- 
tional assistance will be provided as the conditions enable 
this to be done with advantage, if suitable qualified men 
can be obtained—a matter not at all certain under present 
conditions. 

During the last year a number of developments have 
taken place in connection with the subject of refractory 
materials, and the requirements of the whole of the indus- 
tries of the United Kingdom in this respect. At the end of 
the year a “ Refractory Materials Section” of the Ceramic 
Society was instituted to form a Technical Society for deal- 
ing with matters relating to the manufacture and develop- 
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is open to users as well as manufacturers; and meetings of 
the section will be held twice a year at different centres. 

A general discussion on the subject of refractory mate- 
rials was organized in London last autumn by the Faraday 
Society; and following on the discussion, at the instance of 
the Iron and Steel Institute,a meeting was arranged of 
delegates of a large number of technical societies to con- 
sider what steps might be taken towards the co-ordination 
of research work on refractories and to endeavour, if it seemed 
desirable, to secure joint action in carrying further the work 
of standardization. The Council of the Institution ap- 
pointed the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Refractory 
Materials Committee as delegates to this conference, which 
was held on March 22. After a general discussion of the 
subject, a Sub-Committee was appointed of the following 
members: Mr. Albert Cliff, Prof. J. W. Cobb, Dr. R. T. 
Glazebrook, F.R.S., Sir R. Hadfield, Bart, F.R.S., Mr. 
Cosmo Johns, Dr. J. W. Mellor, Dr. A. Strahan, with Mr. 
F. S. Spiers as Secretary, who were instructed to report to 
a later meeting of the Conference on the following subjects : 


(a) The extent of research work on refractories already 
in progress. 

(b) The facilities for research existing in this country. 

(c) The facilities existing for collecting published infor- 
mation on refractory materials, and making it gene- 
rally available. 


_ The representatives of the principal industries and socie- 
ties present at the conference were asked to furnish the 
Committee with a report of— 


(1) A schedule of the problems calling for immediate 
action. 


(2) A statement of the special requirements of the in- 
dustry they represent. 


In compliance with the last request, the Council have 
authorized the sending of the following reply to the Sub- 
Committee, which is at present continuing its inquiry. 


The Institution of Gas Engineers, 


F. S. Spiers, Esq., Secretary, May 10, 1917. 
Committee on Refractories, 
82, Victoria Street, S.W. 


Dear Sir,—In compliance with the request made at the Con- 
ference of Delegates ve Refractory Materials held at the Iron and 
Steel Institute offices on March 22, I am directed by my Council 
to forward to you the following information : : 

(1) Schedule of Problems calling for Immediate Action. 

(a) Effect of loads on refractoriness of fire-bricks at indus- 
trial furnace temperatures. 

(b) Difference of size in fire-bricks when cold and when at 
high temperature. 

(c) Study of clay used for jointing purposes. 

(d) Investigation of the relative effect of an oxidizing and re- 
ducing atmosphere on the refractoriness of fire-resisting 
materials and on their permanent expansion or contrac- 
tion. 

(e) The effect of firing temperature on the subsequent refrac- 
tory qualities of the goods. 

(f) The influence of the flue-dust carried into the settings 
with the furnace gases, and of the mineral constituents 
of the coal carbonized, on the refractoriness and life of 
the materials employed. 

(g) The thermal conductivity of the various kinds of fire- 
resisting materials at different temperatures. 

(h) Investigation of the effect of the admixture of highly sili- 
ceous rock, such as ganister (raw or calcined) on the 
working qualities of fireclay goods. 

(i) Further investigation of the most suitable means to be 
used in the manufacture of the retorts used for carboni- 
zation of coal, in order that these may withstand satis- 
factorily the very frequent and sudden fluctuations to 
which they are exposed, owing to their periodic filling 
with cold coal when at high temperature, and at the 
same time to render them as impervious as possible to 
the passage of gases through the retort walls. 


With one or two exceptions a commencement has been made 
on the investigation of the above matters by Dr. J. W. Mellor at 
Stoke-on-Trent on behalf of tbe Joint Refractory Materials Com- 
mittee of the Institution of Gas Engineers and the Society of 
British Gas Industries. 


(2) Special Requirements of the Gas Industry. 


The above list indicates generally the requirements of the gas 
industry ; and this industry has many of these requirements in 
common with other industries employing furnaces in which tem- 
peratures up to 1400° to 1500° maximum are required. In respect 
to retort material, gas-works and coke-ovens have special require- 
ments not always necessary in other industries, inasmuch as the 
material must withstand exceptionally rapid and great fluctuations 
of temperature. Similar requirements also exist in the zinc dis- 
tillation furnaces. 





Other information as to the special requirements of the industry 
is obtainable from the standard specification published by the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, and also in Mr, F. J. Bywater’s 
paper.—Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Water T. Dunn, Secretary. 


In conclusion, the Committee wish to record their high 
appreciation of the hearty assistance they have received in 
every way from Dr. Mellor during the past year, 


APPENDIX. 


HOT AND COLD SIZES OF FIREBRICKS. 
By J. W. MELtLor, D.Sc, 


The object of these experiments was to get an idea of the 
difference between the hot and cold size of typical firebricks as 
they occur on the open market. The measurements on the whole 
brick were made with Coppée’s apparatus. Two cuts are made 
in the brick—each intended to hold a pointed platinum wire. 
The two saw-cuts are arranged so that the wires fit tightly. The 
distance apart of the tips of the wires is measured while the brick 
is cold (15°C.) by means of a cathetometer provided with an 
invar scale. The brick is heated in a furnace to the desired 
temperature, and, by means of suitable apertures in the furnace, 
the distance apart of the wires is measured again. The results 
are indicated in Table I. 

Taste I. 





Distance between 
Platinum Wires. 
Linear 














Lab. | : | y —~,Percentage| Co-efficient 
Mark, Type o. Brick. | Before After Eupensien. of Thermal 
Firing. | Firing. | Expansion. 
Centi- | Centi- 
| metres, | metres, 

Al Silica brick . . 17°95 18°05 0°56 0*co000048 
A2 Firebrick. . . 18°78 18 87(5) o'5! 0° 0000044 
Br —_*" e wos 20°31 20°45 o'€9 0° 0000059 
B2 | * iw «=| ae 19°50 0° 36 0° 0000031 
B3 a « « ~~ |) - a 20°25 0°95 0° oc0c082 
Cr |Silicabrick . .| 20°29 | 20°43 0°69 0' 0000059 
C2 Firebrick. . .| 19 83 | 19°94 0°55 | 00000047 
C3 ne <s 19°80 19°92 o'61 0° 0000052 
D am . « o% 39°OR 6] «689°06 0°26 0* 0000022 
Er aa oe 18°35 18 42 0.38 0° 0000033 
E2 ‘a ces) aa 18°80 0°64 0° 0000055 
F ae « « «| BO*gels)| 38°66 0°62 0° 0000053 
Gt is cat ee Se 18 83 0°32 0° 0c00028 
G2 as ae 18°2 18°41 0°66 0°C000057 
H “- a 18°71 18°84 0°70 0° 0000C60 
J a ele 19°41 19°53 0°62 0'C00C053 
K Red silica brick . 19°29 19°46 o'&8 0 0000076 
Li Silica brick .. 18°2 | 18°41 1°77 0° 0000066 
L2 99 5 18°52 18°78 1°40 © O000I21 
M “a - aa 18°85 18°94 0°48 0* 0000041 
Nr Firebrick . . .| 18°53 18°66 0°70 0 0000060 
N2 ‘in °ie ae 18°84 18°98 0°74 0' 0000064 
Oo ye ce 18°8g | 19°06 0°90 0° 0000177 
P - ‘a 19'50 19°70 | 1°03 0° co00088 
Q oe i 18°93 | 19°07 0°74 0° 0000064 
R Magnesite brick. | 18 39 | 18°66 1°47 © 0000126 





If the brick is imperfectly burned, there is superposed on the 
effects of thermal expansion an after-contraction or after-expan- 
sion. In consequence, in the former case the results are too 
small, and in the latter case, too large. Still further : 


(1) The brick does not contract to its original volume on cool- 
ing. The difference between the cold sizes of the brick 
before and after firing shows the magnitude of the after- 
contraction or after-expansion, when the brick was heated 
under the conditions of the experiment. 

(2) In all cases of after-contraction (or mutatis mutandis, after- 
expansion) the brick may show a smaller volume, at (say) 
1180° C. than it does at (say) 1060° C. This shows that the 
effects of thermal expansion are altogether masked by the 
after-contraction. Thus: 


Distance of wiresat . . . 15°C... 18°72 cm. 
” ” » 1060°C. . 18°80 cm. 
» 1180°C, . 18°75 cm. 


It was only when the whole of the cold and hot measurements 
were under consideration and were being extended to different 
temperatures that the dual character of the phenomenon was 
discovered; and it has made the Committee suspect these and 
other measurements of the co-efficients of thermal expansion 
of refractory materials at high temperatures—unless it can be 
demonstrated that the results are not affected by the error under 
consideration. 

These measurements also show that the co-efficient of expan- 
sion of fireclays and of silica bricks decreases with rise of 
temperature. Thus, in two cases: 


Ordinary Firebricks. 
I II. 





From 15° to 940°C. 0°0000269 0'000008 
From 15° to 1180°C. 0°0090060 0°0000060 
S:lica Firebricks. 

From 15° to 940°C. . « 4 0'000005I1 
From 15° to1180°C. 0°0000064 
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It will be observed that the co-efficient of thermal exparsion 
represents the average increase in length which a brick undergoes 
when unit length is heated 1° C. So that a9-in. brick with a co- 
efficient of 0'000005 will be g (1 + o'000005 X 1200), or 9'054 in. 
long at 1200° C. Otherwise expressed, a brick 2} in. thick when 
cold will be 24 (1 + o'00005 X 1200) or 2°515 in. thick at 1200°; 
or, neglecting the jointing cement, 65 bricks piled one on top of 
the other would expand 1 in. when heated to 1200." 


* The size L of a brick of unit length at t° is 
L = 1+ at + pt? 
where the cold size of the brick is unity, and « and f are constants 
characteristic of each particular brick. The after-contraction or after- 
expansion of a brick under the condition of the experiment, when the hot 
brick is rapidly cooled can usually be represented by the expression 
C = ekt . 
where k is a constant characteristic of the particular brick and e is the ordi- 
nary exponent constant. Consequently, the length L! of the brick at a tem- 
perature t will be 
L'= 1 — ekt + at + st? 
The true co-efficient of thermal expansion dL/dt, at a temperature t is 
a + gt and the observed co-efficient is 
a + pt — kekt 

The magnitude of k in the expression kekt becomes smaller each time a 
brick is fired, and it ultimately becomes vanishingly sm ill, and the observed 
co-efficient of thermal expansion then approaches its true value. All the 
results indicated in Table I. are therefore affected by the error kekt. 


EXAMINATION OF THE AFTER-CONTRACTION OR 
AFTER-EXPANSION OF FIREBRICKS IN OXIDIZING 
AND REDUCING ATMOSPHERES. 


J. W. MEL Lor, D.Sc. 


It is well-known that ferrous iron has a far greater fluxing 
action than ferric iron; so that the contraction of a brick fired 
under reducing conditions will probably be greater than when fired 
under oxidizing conditions, provided no bloating occurs. Nearly 
all fire-bricks are burned under oxidizing conditions. Ittherefore 
appeared of interest to find the difference in the results obtained 
in the specification contraction test when conducted under 
oxidizing and under reducing conditions. Some measurements 
are given in the following table: 











Percentage after Expansion or Contraction 
(Meaus of Duplicates). 
Type of Brick. 
Oxidizing | Reducing 
Atmosphere. | Atmosphere. 
Silica brick, unusually fine grained 0°44 Cc 0'77 Cc 
Silica brick, highin ‘‘iron’’ .. 0'58 E 0°48 E 
Firebrick . te te oo oF o'2I E Nil 
oo a a a Nil —- 0°33 cC 
| ee ee a I‘12 Cc 5°27 Cc 
See cc ee 0°20 E 0°13 E 
OS | a er 0°13 E o'12 E 





C signifies contraction; E, expansion. The specimens marked with an asterisk 
were fired at cone ‘‘12"’ for two hours; the otiers at cone ‘'14"’ See standard 
specification, 





These results show a general tendency for silica bricks to give 
less expansion in a reducing atmosphere than in an oxidizing 
atmosphere; and for (fireclay) firebricks to give greater contrac- 
tion in a reducing than in an oxidizing atmosphere. This result 
might have been anticipated, because it is in agreement with the 
much greater fluxing effect of “iron” in a reducing than in an 
oxidizing atmosphere. 

The magnitude of the fluxing effect induced by the reducing 
atmosphere depends upon a number of factors. For example: 
(1) It depends upon the strength of the reducing atmosphere; 
that is, on the proportion (and kind) of reducing gases in the given 
atmosphere; (2) it will also depend upon the rate the gases pene- 
trate into the interior of the biic«, and this in turn depends upon 
the character of the superficial skin, and on the porosity of the 
brick; and (3) on the time and temperature the brick is bathed 
in the reducing atmosphere. It is, therefore, most difficult to get 
comparable results with the contraction test under reducing con- 
ditions. This agrees with some previous results obtained by 
determining refractory tests under reducing and under oxidizing 
conditions. 

For similar reasons, a neutral (or slightly oxidizing) atmosphere 
was prescribed for the refractory test, until further experiments 
showed how this source of variation could be eliminated. It 
would be unwise to prescribe a test which gives variable results. 
It is expected that further experiments on this subject will be 
ready for the next annual report. Meanwhile, it is recommended 
that the “contraction test” be conducted like the refractory test 
—that is, in as nearly a neutral atmosphere as practicable. 


SECOND REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON THE LIFE OF GAS-METERS. 


The Committee consists of the following: Mr. John 
Bond, Mr. A. E. Broadberry, Mr. Samuel Glover, Mr. W. 
kK. Herring, Mr. W. E. Price, Mr. R. G. Shadbolt, Mr. 
Albert Stokes, and Mr. John Young, representing the Insti- 
tution; and Mr. T. A. Braddock, Mr. J. W. Broadhead, Mr. 





Glover (who has been succeeded by Mr. F. R. Smith), Mr. 
Thomas Glover, and Mr. W. H. Johnston, representing the 
Society. 

The Committee have pleasure in submitting their second 
report which indicates the work which has been carried out 
during the year. - The Chemist appointed by the Committee 
continued his investigations up to a certain period; and his 
report is given below. Owing to the difficulties occasioned 
by the war, they decided that this branch of the investiga- 
tion should be suspended for the time being, and that the 
practical and mechanical aspects of the question should re- 
ceive their attention. 

Early in the year the Committee were informed of an in- 
vestigation being carried out by the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, and they asked Mr. Carpenter if he could furnish 
the Committee with some account of this work, and whether 
he could place the Committee in communication with those 
who had carried it out. He suggested that Mr. A. Stokes 
would be able to give the Cominittee some assistance, and 
report what the Company had been doing. Mr. Stokes was 
accordingly added to the Committee. 

To ascertain the conditions prevailing in the country 
under which meters are used, tested, stored, &c., and the 
experience of the various undertakings, it was decided to 
draw up a series of questions and to send a copy to each 
undertaking in the United Kingdom. About 1600 copies 
were issued. 

Only 301 replies have been received ; and the Committee 
are disappointed that the response has been so small. 
They presume that the prevailing condition of affairs is re- 
sponsible for this. 

Much valuable information has been obtained, however, 
and this has been summarized and tabulated by Mr. F. G. 
Cockey, a member of the Committee. Their thanks are 
expressed to Mr. Cockey for the difficult and laborious work 
which he has carried out in this connection. The questions, 
with covering letter and summary of replies, are attached. 


CHEMISTS’ REPORT. 


In an interview on the 2nd inst., 1 was informed by 
Mr. A. E. Broadberry, the President of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers, and Mr. T. Glover, as representing the 
Society of British Gas Industries, that the Committee have 
decided to suspend the chemical work in connection with 
the “Inquiry into the Life of Gas-Meters” during the 
further duration of the war. 

As instructed by these gentlemen, I have now pleasure 
in reporting upon the work I have carried out on behalf of 
the Committee since my last report, which was presented 
by the Committee at the meeting of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers on June 6 last. 

The experimental work carried out consisted in the main 
of the investigation of three individual cases brought to my 
notice, and not having any direct connection with each 
other. The results obtained were reported to the parties 
concerned, but all express their willingness to have the 
reports submitted in full, for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee. The cases investigated were the following. 

Messrs. George Glover & Co, submitted liquids and 
diaphragms from two meters, 17 years in use, opened in my 
presence, of which one was fitted with an English skiver, 
and the other with Persian skin. 

A comparative examination of the samples was made; 
special regard being paid to the estimation of acidity in the 
leathers. A further sample consisted of a cutting of 
English basil skin, submitted as a proof that skins low in 
acid contents can be manufactured in this country. The 
percentage of acid was found to be a fairly low one, but in 
view of the values given in the Committee’s last report, the 
sample cannot be considered as being typical of the bulk 
of the skins generally used. The results of these tests are 
contained in my report dated June 21 (Appendix I.) 

The President of the Institution submitted two meters, 
20-lt. and 30-lt. respectively, taken from the district of 
the Tottenham District Light, Heat, and Power Company, 
which had been in use side by side on the same premises, 
one on the lighting service, the other on a gas-engine 
supply. One was constructed of tinplate ; the other of plate 
coated with a special alloy. Unfortunately, the period of 
work of one meter was longer by 4} years than that of the 
other. This vitiates certain conclusions, which could bave 
been drawn, from the differences in the results found, if the 
meters had been fixed simultaneously. 





F. G. Cockey, Mr. F. Templer Depree, Mr. J. William 


The meter having done longer service was remarkable 
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for a deposit which I believe due, at least in part, to dust 
of oxide of iron suspended in the gas and carried away 
from the purifiers. The details of my results are recorded 
in my report of June 25 last. (Appendix II.) 

Messrs. Parkinson and W. & B. Cowan submitted a wet 
meter from a small works in Yorkshire, which is troubled 
with deposits of iron oxide in the meters. The examina- 
tion of this deposit left little doubt that it was carried into 
the meter by the gas, and probably consisted of iron oxide 
dust from the purifiers. My report of this examination is 
dated June 28 last. (Appendix III.) 

It is a remarkable coincidence that two cases shou'd 
have been submitted for examination within the space of 
a week, in both of which oxide or spent oxide was the 
disturbing factor. As other cases of iron deposits in mains 
and service pipes have been brought to my notice fairly 
frequently of late, I venture to point out that this source 
of trouble is worthy of closer investigation. 

The. most serious action of dust carried along with the 
gas will be on the valve-faces, where it is bound to exer- 
cise some abrasive action. 

The possibility of dust passing the meters, gasholders, 
and valve systems at the works and being carried for miles 
in the mains, is by no means negligible; solid bodies have 
a remarkable capacity for being kept in suspension in 
gases, particularly if the conditions of surface tension of 
liquid films surrounding these bodies are conducive to this 
phenomenon. 

A quantitative study of the amount of solids and liquids 
carried in so-called purified gas would probably surprise 
even those most familiar with the subject. 

Other Experimental Work.—The work done beside that 
recorded in the three reports mentioned is quite unfinished. 
It consisted mostly of preparatory work for the examination 
of gaseous, liquid, and solid impurities in gas, and of an 
exhaustive set of corrosion experiments on tinplate and 
leather. 

Inspection of Works.—By the kind permission of the en- 
gineer, I inspected the meter-repair shop of a large gas 
undertaking. One step of the procedure followed there is 
the complete washing of tinplate parts, after tinning the 
edges, with caustic soda and water for the removal of hydro- 
chloric acid and chlorides. ' If this is done and if no fluxes 
containing chlorides are used for the soldering of the joints, 
the presence of these substances in the meters wou'd be 
obviated. 

Construction of Meters.—A number of meter makers asked 
me for interviews for the purpose of studying more minutely 
the constructive details of the American meter parts which 
were submitted to the Committee on May g last. 

Although the American makers in correspondence with 
me pride themselves on never having departed from the 
ordinary type of dry-meter, 

“which has had a most wonderful record and still has, 
even with the changed conditions, a very enviable posi- 
tion as a measuring device,” 
they appear to have incorporated certain engineering details 
into the design of its parts, which are suggestive of further 
development. 

American Commitiee.—A visit to American meter works 
and gas-works, mentioned in my previous report, has 
led up to some interesting correspcndence with some of the 
firms and engineers concerned. From this correspondence 
I see that a fair amount of interest has been taken in the 
Joint Committee's recent report. 

I understand that the American Gas Institute has 
appointed a Committee of Consumers’ Meters under the 
chairmanship of Mr. W. K. Harrington. Captain Mackay, 
the President of the Institute, and Mr. D. D. Barnum, the 
Chairman of its Technical Committee, have kindly furnished 
me with a proof of their Committee’s report, to be published 
in October next. So. far this report is.to be treated confi- 
dentially; but I suggested, immediately on its receipt, that 
a number of copies might be put at the disposal of the Joint 
Committee at the earliest possible moment. 

I may go so far as to say that the American Committee’s 
report deals mainly with questions of standardization of con- 
nections, with the testing of meters, and it affords a great deal 
of Statistical information as regards the reasons for repair, 
location of meters, period of working, and so forth. Permis- 
sib!e limits of working, the question of the condition under 
which meters should be condemned altogether, size, and 
Capacity of meters, and the practice of fixing, removing, and 
transporting meters, are also discussed. 


The study of this report will be useful when deciding ona 
scheme of statistical inquiries; and its perusal is, therefore, 
recommended. 

Faulty Registering of Meters.—Apart from the deterioration 
of meters in general, a most important question in their daily 
employment is that of slow and fast registering, which may 
or may not be connected with the destructive influences dis- 


cussed in previous reports. I have formed certain ideas as 
to the causes of inaccurate registration. I have begun to 
trace the factors which make for slow or fast reading, with a 
view to classifying them in two main groups. This work, 
however, is only in its preliminary stages; and I cannot offer 
any conclusions. 


APPENDIX I. 
June 21, 1916. 
To Messrs. Geo. Glover and Co., Ltd., 
Royal Avenue, Chelsea, S.W. 


I have pleasure in reporting upon the following samples re- 
ceived from you on the 13th inst.: 
Lab. No. 1958.—Liquid from front of meter No. 544247. 
Lab. No. 1959.—Diaphragm _,, - 
(English skiver) 
Lab. No. 1969.—Liquid from front of meter No. 555622. 
Lab. No. 1961.—Diaphragm ea on 
(Persian skin) 
Lab. No. 1962.—Cutting of English basil skin, marked ‘‘ B."’ 


The two meters were taken from the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany’s district, and were both marked 1899. The front compart- 
ments were opened in my presence on the 13th inst., the back 
compartments having been opened previously. Both diaphragms 
appeared to be in good condition. The liquids were drawn off in 
both cases as far as possible, and bottled. 


Examination of Liquids. 


Lab. No. 1958. Lab. No. 1960. 
Volume .. 16'0 27°5 Cc. : 
AR. - » I 99 -. 2°16 grams per 100 c.c. 
Colour of ash reddish-brown .. buff 


No leather smell was noticed on ashing No. 1958. On ashing 
No. 1960, naphthalene was first given off; then a slight smell of 
burnt leather was noticed; and then that of SO,. In view of the 
small quantity of the liquid, no other tests were made. 

Examination of Diaphragms.—Portions of both diaphragms 
were tested for acid. From another portion of each the dressing 
was extracted by means of CS,, which had been carefully freed from 
acid, and the acid was estimated in the extracted leather. The 
following figures were obtained : 


Lab. No. 1959. Lab. No. 1951. 
(English skiver). (Persian skin). 
Extractedleather. . . . . .» 36°79 44 66 p.ct. 
Dressing foil, graphite, and ab- 
sorbed substance) . 63°30 ye —_— 
Acid (in terms of HySO,) 
In sample ci. 7 oe se OO fn 0°40 + 
In extracted leather. . . . (— 0°07) .. 0°59 


No. 1959 was found to contain no free acid, but to be slightly 
alkaline both before and after extraction. The figures returned 
are alkalinity expressed in equivalents of H.,SQ,. It will be 
noticed that the acid in the extracted leather is rather lower than 


_one might expect from the figure in the non-extracted sample. 


This indicates that some acid is contained in the dressing, which 
may be due to free fatty acid or to acid constituents of the gas. 

The results of these tests are exceedingly interesting, as they 
bear out my contention that the absence of acid in the leather, 
or a minimum of this impurity cannot but benefit the life of the 
diaphragms. Although, without some further evidence, it might 
be misleading to conclude that the good condition in which you 
found these two meters, and particularly the diaphragms, is due 
entirely to the absence of acid from the leathers, it is certainly 
remarkable that in these two cases a low test of acid, or its entire 
absence, should be connected with good preservation of the 
leathers. 

The following result was obtained from the examination of 
Lab. No. 1962—English basil skin “ B”: 

Acid (ia terms of H,SO,) . . . . . 0°66 


Although this test is slightly higher than that found for the 
American leather submitted to you, it is a fairly low test. 

In view of the discrepancy between my tests and those referred 
to in your Mr. J. W. Glover’s announcement at the meeting of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, I must now ask you to kindly supply 
me with the actual figures obtained by your chemist, in order to 
put this matter right. 

As I think the results of these tests are of sufficient interest, I 
propose to submit them to the Committee. 


(Signed) R. LEssinc. 


APPENDIX II. 


To A. E. Broadberry, Esq., M.Inst. C.E., 
Tottenham. 


June 26, 1916. 





I have now completed my examination of the two meters and 
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samples of deposits from them, which you submitted to me; and 
I have pleasure in reporting as follows. 

Portions of the liquids and their deposits had- been sent to 
Messrs. Thos. Glover & Co., Ltd., and have been kindly forwarded 
to me by that firm to be combined with your portions. I under- 
stand that Messrs. Glover have not opened the bottles before 
sending them to me. 

The items submitted were : 


Lab. No. 1937.—20-lt. meter No. 1,160,840/1904, Thos. Glover 
& Co. With back and front removed and top and valve 
chamber open. 
Lab. No. 1935.—Deposit found in valve chamber of above meter. 
Lab. No. 1935-A.—Portion of same sample, from T. G. & Co. 
Lab. No. 1938.—Liquid collected from front of above meter. 
Lab. No. 1938-A.—Portion of same sample, fram T. G. & Co. 
Lab. No. 1936.—Liquid collected from back of above meter. 
Lab. No. 1936-A.—Portion of same sample, from T. G. & Co. 
Lab. No. 1943.—30-lt. meter No. 1,378,708/1912. Thos. Glover 
& Co. With back and front removed, and top and valve 
chamber open. 
Lab. No. 1941.—Liquid collected from front of above meter. 
Lab. No. 1941-A.—Portion of same sample from T. G. & Co. 
Lab. No. 1942.—Liquid collected from back of above meter. 
Lab. No. 1942-A.—Portion of same sample from T. G, & Co. 


The 2o0-lt. meter was made of tinplate, while the 30-lt. meter 
was constructed of sheet covered with a dull grey coating, which, 
I understand from your letter of May 23 last, consisted of an 
alloy of 50 p.ct. tin and 50 p.ct. zinc. I also understand from 
the particulars kindly given to me that both meters had been 
fixed (side by side) in Pate’s baker’s shop, 67, High Road, Wood 
Green; the 2o-lt. meter being fixed on Oct. 25, 1907, and used 
on the light service, and the 30-lt. meter (special alloy) being 
fixed on March 22, 1912, on the gas-engine supply. The 20-lt. 
meter was disconnected for testing on March 22, 1916; the 30-lt. 
meter being removed on May 19, 1916, for the purpose of this 
examination. It will be seen, therefore, that the 2o0-lt. meter 
had been at work in this position for four-and-a-half years before 
the 30-lt. meter was fixed. This longer period of work-explains 
some of the differences between the two meters. 

For convenience I shall report below the results obtained from 
each meter separately. 


Lab. No. 1937—20-It. Meter No. 1,160,840/1904. 


The most remarkable point found in connection with this meter 
is an abundant deposit of a brown solid substance in the inlet 
channel and in the valve chamber. Most of ‘this was loosely 
caked together, and a portion (amounting to 15 grams) had been 
removed at the works. Some of the substance was present in 
the form of excrescences which, on the inside of the top of the 
valve chamber, were of regular size up to } in. and uniformly 
distributed all over the plate. On the bottom and sides of the 
valve chamber, the formation was less uniform; crusts of larger 
size being formed in places, while larger areas of tinplate were 
still bright. Upon removing the excrescences, it was found that 
the substance had eaten through the tin coating deep into the 
steel-plate. Although it might be conceivable that some of this 
substance was due to the corrosion of the steel-plate, whereby a 
voluminous oxide of iron might be formed, some of the results 
obtained have led me to the conclusion that the substance is due 
to some outside agent. This view is also supported by the large 
quantity of loosely-built-up material which cannot all be derived 
from the corrosion of the tinplate. It was found impossible to 
collect the whole of this substance; but I estimate its amount at 
not less than 50 grams. 


Examination of Deposit in Valve Chamber.—The qualitative ex- | 


amination of the substance revealed the presence of large quan- 
tities of iron sulphide, cyanide or ferrocyanide, sulphocyanide, 
and free sulphur. The presence of the last-mentioned points to 
the substance consisting largely of fine dust from the purifiers 
carried along by the gas. A quantitative examination showed : 


CScenttast 4 « so 4.8.4 eyes s «5 6 SOR pet. 
Cyanogen in terms of Na,FeCy, + 10H,O 3°89 4 
BOM 6 as we hs es ee 6 OME 5g 
Loss on ignition. . . . «© 6 «© «© « «© © « B2°2O 4, 


The CS,-extract contained very little tarry matter, and consisted 
almost entirely of sulphur. From the above composition it 
appears that this deposit consists of spent oxide from the purifier 
boxes. This view is principally supported by the presence of 
free sulphur which cannot otherwise be accounted for. All the 
reactions which this substance gives tally with those of ordinary 
spent oxide. 

When the crust, in the form in which the deposit was found, 
was carefully removed and the tinplate subsequently polished, it 
was found that the latter had been violently corroded; the plate 
having been eaten into to a considerable depth. These corrosions 
on the valve chamber, too, tally with the crust formation; but on 
the bottom (where they are less regular and rather larger) it was 
found that in some places the bright tin coating had been pre- 
served under the crust. 


From the examination, it appears that spent oxide dust was: 


carried along by the gas, and deposited in the passages and in the 
valve chamber, particularly upon changing its direction. 

The fact that the dust solidified into crust form may be ex- 
plained by the action of the moisture on the oxide of iron, and of 
the hydrocarbons, CS,, &c., on the sulphur which led to solution 
and re-evaporation. Some of the cyanogen found may have been 








present in the dust on its arrival at the meter. But it is also Ppos- 
sible that some was caught out from the gas by the iron oxide 
deposit ; and it is not unlikely that this reaction in contact with the 
tinned surface led to the pitting of the metal. 

As it is to be assumed that the oxide in the last box is very 
active, it is possible that some or all of the sulphur found was also 
formed by interaction on traces of H.S and oxide. 

The fact that a similar deposit was not found in the other 
meter taken from thesame premises is probably due to the depo. 
sition taking place at some time during the period from 1907 to 
1912. It is not unlikely EI wor is due to some accidental 
increase in pressure or a jar cause, such as the starting-up 
of a booster plant ; and it would be interesting to investigate this 
possibility. 

Examination of Meter Liquids—For the examination the two 
portions taken from the front of meter (Lab. Nos. 1938 and 1938) 
and from the back of meter (Lab. Nos. 1936 and 1936) respec- 
tively were combined. Their volume was measured, and they 
were then filtered—the oil being dissolved-out of the remaining 
emulsion and the solid residue dried and ignited. They contained 
practically no aqueous layer. 

Lab; No. 
—— 
2°6534 grams. 36327 grams. 
32°3400 28°99 ” 

On ashing, a strong smell of leather sutstance was noticed ; 
the remaining residue appeared to consist of sulphide of iron, 
The ash had the appearance of Fe.O,. 


Lab. No. 1936 
Back, 
Total residue dry . . 

Ash in residue. 


—_-" 1938 ag 1936 
ront, ack. 
Tolaivolume. . . + © « . 232 oo 222 c.c. 
Volume of filtered oil . . . . 214 +. 204 *s 
Sp. gr. of filteredoilat 16°C... 0°9992 0'9853 
Viscosity of filtered oil at 60° F. ; 
outflow of 50c.c.. . . . . 644 cc Goa sce. 
BOs se fe eee ee — ° © 64 grams per 
100 C.c, 
The ash was of light brown colour. 
Distillation of Filtered Oil. 
Lab. No. 1936. 
Pees So 0 et a ee ee, oe Ce aE 
Belew tee C.. 45 37s 6 4 ees, 3 OS BOE 
» . a6 he eee ety ee san, oh OI ae 
ee Se we Sa oO ee 
re 150° Ne ee ener a oe men re 
és 160° > a cr ae a oe ee: 
2 ee ae ae ree 
Po Se ee er ere ee. ae 
i se es ge a wa, CE ee 
oe 209° c. ae er ae te ae 
os RR. ke a ee 4. a A pe 


The last fraction consisted practically of naphthalene. The 
distillation was carried out without steam; and the residue was 
consequently black and slightly decomposed. 

Aromatic hydrocarbons in fraction below 170° . . 92 p.ct. 
” ” ” ” 200° . . 100 9 

Valves.—The valves were coated with a considerable deposit 
of oil and dust; and on cleaning one of the covers, it was found 
that erosion had taken place. 

Las. No. 1943, 30-LT. METER No. 1,378,708/1912. 

As stated before, this meter was constructed of sheet covered 
with a special alloy. 

Examination of Deposit in Valve Chamber.—In this meter the 
valve chamber was free from an actual deposit of iron oxide in 
the valve chamber. It showed, however, considerable corrosion 
which took the form of circular spots of white or pinkish colour, 
and, along the joints, a little iron rust. 

The colour of these spots was browner on the top of the valve 
chamber than on the bottom and sides; the substance collected 
from the top was, therefore, kept separate from that collected 
from the bottom of the valve chamber. The examination showed 
the following constituents : 


— Top. Bottom. 
Zinc . . . Large quantity Large quantity 
RO ss, als) s. eee. ae +. Small quantity 
a Doubtful Doubtful 
Sulphide. . Present Present 
Cyanide. ... oo Present 
Ferrocyanide . Trace Trace 
Saiphate .-. . a Present 


From the above it appears fairly certain that hydrogen sulphide 
and hydrogen cyanide had not been completely removed from the 
gas, and further that the special alloy is not very resistant to 
these acids. 

The corrosion was more acute in the channel and round the 
valves—i.c., in the actual course of flow of the gas. In the re- 
mainder of the valve chamber the gas is probably more stagnant, 
and the impurities reach these only by diffusion. 

Similar corrosion, but to a very much smaller degree, and only 
spasmodically, had taken place in the meter case and on the 
diaphragm discs. * . 

Examination of Meter Liquids—This was carried out asin the 
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Cheapest for Street Lighting 
and Maintenance Work. 























MANTLES TO FIT ALL SIZES AND TYPES OF UPRIGHT AND 
INVERTED BURNERS—NORMAL & HIGH POWER SYSTEMS. 


BRITISH MADE. 


Samples free for Testing Purposes from— 


CURTIS'S & HARVEY, Lio. 


Head Office: Gannon Street House, London, E.C. mantic { Dartford, Kent; 
Telephone: 3680 CITY (3 lines). FACTORIES | & Earlsfield, London. 
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RETORTS 


Read the Pithy Statements culled from a regular 








stream of testimony and praise from our customers. 





















me? as SS i ss | 
The Manager of one . _ - | Sey | From the Manager | 


of ray agg oye’ | of one of the smaller | 
works in the North | | works :— | 


of England says :— 





| “IT cannot speak 
too highly of your | 
material.” 


“IT never used | 
better retorts | 
than yours.” 











From one of the 
most conspicuous 
men in the Gas In- 
dustry :— 


From a well-known 
Gas Manager :— 


“Don't alter the 
composition. 
They are excel- 


“1 find your retorts | 

more suited to present- 

day conditions than | 
| 





” any I have obtained 
lent. elsewhere.” 
| 
r 
Large Makers of 
Segmental 


The Composition 
of 


Vertical Retorts 


Retorts to the 
most skilled 
bayers in the 


a speciality. 
trade. 


ENAMELLED RETORTS MADE TO ORDER. 


For full particulars, analysis, and any other information, write or ring up— 


WILLIAMSON, CLIFF, Lro. 


Gas Retort and . Works, 


Telephone—16 Stamford 


“ 1771 Avenue London. D 
Telegrams - a | d 
** Williamson Cliff ctamford.”’ | n 4 an = 


Lonpon OrFice: 17, MONUMENT STREET, E.C. 
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previous case. 

filter the last portion of these liquids. The oily portion could not 

be separated by dissolving it in CS,, as in the liquids from the 

nee meter. The colour of these liquids was also of a lighter 
rown. 


It was, however, found to be very difficult to 


Lab. No. 1941. Lab. No. 1942. 
Front. Back. 
Total residue dry — —: 
Total residue ignited 1°1606 170583 


These residues are of a more pulverulent nature; are yellow 
when hot; and consist largely of zinc oxide. 


Lab. No. 1941. Lab. No. 1942. 
Front, Back, 

Total volume of liquid .. 160 108 ¢.c. 
Volume of filtered oil i 133 52 C.c. 

Sp. gr. of filtered oil at 16° .. 0°9436 0°9£28 
Viscosity of filtered oil at 

60°F. ; outflow of 50 c.c... 55 6 — secs. 

Ash ‘ee ee oe o 68 1°82 grams 


per 100 c.c. 
Distillation of Filtered Oil. 


Lab. No. 1941. 


ey oe nie Ga) Sho ox nt 75° C. 
oe ee ae o 6 p.ct. 
‘i r40° C... re 
- 150° C... a@ ss 
i 160° C... So » 
és r70° C.... se: « 
By steaming a ee S's Gs 
Be ee eee. ee 
Aromatic hydrocarbons in fractions 
DOSY. 45. s%.. oe. ae. 2s . OA oi 
Aromatic hydrocarbons in steamed 
Gistinie .. 4. 86 ; 81 i 


I can only explain the differences in the composition of the 
liquids in the two meters by: Firstly, the difference between the 
oil dressing used; secondly, the fact that the gas has been passed 
through the zinc-coated meter in greater quantity and at a higher 
rate; and, thirdly, to the possibility of zinc oil compound, which 
would explain the difficulty of filtration. 

(Signed) R. LEssina. 
APPENDIX III. 
June 28, 1916. 
To Messrs. Parkinson and W. & B. Cowan, 
Kennington Road, S.E. 


I have pleasure in reporting upon the 2-lt. Wet Meter No. 
984,813 (Lab. No. 1965) stated to have been used at Morley, 
Yorkshire, which I received from you on the 15th inst. 


Lab. No. 1955. 


The water had not been taken from the meter, and was removed 
in my laboratory. The meter was open, and found to contain a 
great quantity of deposit partly in the bottom of the case, and 
for the most part on and in the measuring drum. 

The deposit had the appearance of iron oxide, which was loosely 
adhering to the metal in the form of a crust. This fell to a granu- 
lar powder upon being touched. It was evenly distributed on the 
outside of the drum and on the mains. The portion found in 
the bottom of the case had probably previously dropped off the 
drum. 

After removing the deposit and lightly polishing the tin, it 
showed an absolutely bright surface—quite free from pitting. 
The cast-iron casing also showed no signs of corrosion below the 
water-line. A harder crust had formed above the water-line; but 
this is probably due to some of the other deposit becoming 
attached to the metal—growing firmly on it. 


Examination of Deposit. 


Weight of deposit removed from drum 
case 


118 grams, 
52 ” 


TOM 5 & oo Wa & 170 grams. 

Both weights were taken in air-dry condition. On screening 
the air-dry granular powder removed from the drum, a few small 
bits of solder and other adventitious impurities were removed. 
The following results were obtained from the chemical analysis 
of the deposit : 








The liquor had a smell similar to that of “ devil liquor” from 


sulphate manufacture. 


The ammonia was estimated quantitatively and found to be: 


Free NH, . . 


; ky es 0'27 gram per 100 C.c. 
Combined NH; ... . 


0°05 ” ” ” 





0°32 gram per IOOC.Cc. 


Conclusion.—Seeing that the drum and the meter case are in 
excellent condition, it is not likely that the iron deposit found in 
this meter is due to the corrosion of the meter case. Therefore, 
it must have been introduced from outside. There are two possi- 
bilities for this: Firstly, with the water; secondly, with the gas. 
In view of the quantity of iron found, it is not likely that it can 
be due to the water. Some waters are highly ferruginous, and as 
such iron deposit would get concentrated and accumulated in the 
meter liquor by evaporation and the frequent filling-up, a fair 
amount might be collected in the course of years; but unless this 
meter had been working for many years, this source may be ex- 
cluded. 

I rather believe that the iron oxide is due to dust from the 
oxide purifiers brought along with the gas. By a coincidence I 
have a dry meter from an entirely different district under exami- 
nation at the present moment, in which this source of pollution 
has been definitely established. In the latter case, 1 found that 
the oxide once deposited produced corrosion of the tinplate of the 
meter. According to your original statement, I expected to find 
the drum considerably pitted. To my surprise this was not so. 
It may be that, in cases where such pitting occurs, it is due to the 
same cause as in the dry meter referred to above—particularly if 
the amount of cyanogen and sulphuretted hydrogen is rather 
larger than it has been in this particular case. 
(Signed) 


ENQUIRY, RE LIFE OF GAS-METERS RESEARCH. 


A series of sixteen questions“ was issued to every gas 
undertaking in the United Kingdom. In all, 301 replies 
were received—207 from companies and 94 from municipal 
undertakings. An analysis of them has been prepared by 
Mr. F. G. Cockey, a member of the Committee, Chairman 
of “Section V.—Meters,” of the Society of British Gas 
Industries; and is presented as follows: 


R. LEssING. 


Question 1. What number of meters have you in use ? 
2. What are your reasons for using wet meters ? 
3. What are your reasons for using dry meters ? 


(1) The replies received covered a total of 3,453,684 
meters, which were classified as follows : 


Ordinary wet meters 613,9¢6 
ee: are beh ke. 16 1,189, 383 
Prepayment wet meters ..... , 143.720 
” ry ” . 1,506,675 


while 15,451 were not classified. 
(2) and (3) The replies to these questions show that the 
general preference is for dry meters—the number of wets 
being made up chiefly by a few very large undertakings 
which use them almost exclusively. 
The following tables give the principal reasons set forth 
for preferring one or other type. 


Dry meters were preferred for the following reasons : 
Number of replies. 


Less attention required or *' less trouble ’’ 208 
Lower first cost . ee 66 
Lower cost of maintenance . oe 7 
No trouble from frost or condensation . 126 
Not affected by increased pressure 24 
More portable and handier. . . ....+. + 54 
Less liable to be tampered with . . . .... 3 

i ° 6 


Localcamoms .. +... 


[Copy of covering letter issued with questions.| 
The Institution of Gas Engineers, 
Oct. 28, 1916. 


LIFE OF GAS-METERS RESEARCH. 


Dear Sir,—You are aware that a Joint Committee of the Institution 
and the Society of British Gas Industries is proceeding with an in- 
vestigation into the various conditions affecting the life of gas-meters. 
So far the Committee has confined the enquiry to the chemical aspects 
involved. 

It is now proposed to obtain statistics of working results; and 
with this object in view, the Committee will be obliged if you will 
co-operate with them by replying to such questions on the erclosed 
form as you have statistics for. 

The Committee earnestly desire that your reply should be re- 
ceived as soon as practicable, to enable the tabulation to be com- 
pleted at an early date. It will add greatly to the value of the re- 
sults if the replies to all the questions are made as comprehensive 
as possible. 

Having regard to the importance of this subject to all gas 
undertakings, the Committee rely confidently on your sympathetic 
assistance in the work. 

It is not intended to publish the names of the undertakings 
furnishing the information desired.—I am, Xc., 





Lomon drying. . . « « « 2°20 p.ct. 
9 ignition ... BS°ER 
17°32 p.ct. 
Iron as Fe,O, ae ae 78°25 pct. 
Cyanogen as Na,FeCy, + 10H,O . 040 4, 
CSpextmct . 1 et ttl} 0°86 ,, 
Examination of Liquor. 
WME a a 5200 C.C, 
Reaction. . . Alkaline 
Carbon dioxide. . Present 
Hydrogen sulphide . ‘ ” 
Sulphocyanide. .... . Trace 
Ferrocyanide ... =... « « « Absent 
Carbonyl ferrocyanide . .. . . . Present 
ES oe) NS sae Ay we 9 
Chloride . ° eo a8 ” 
ee oe Trace 





Wa ter T. Dunn, Secretary. 
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Other reasons given were: “ Less accuracy required in fix- 
ing them perfectly level,” “ capability of being overworked 
without stopping the supply,” “preferred by consumers,” 
“ safer,” “greater reliability,’ &c. A large number, who 
gave as their reason the freedom from trouble with conden- 
sation in the fittings, referred to the faulty way in which 
houses were piped—this being in the hands of local plum- 
bers in many cases. 


Wet meters were preferred for the following reasons : 


Numter of replies, 


Greater accuracy of registration . ... . . . 20 
Greater durability and longer life. . . . ... 19 
Lower cost Of repaife. 6). 0 ou sw we ltl CB 
More suitable in damp places . . . .. . =. . IO 


Other replies claimed that the “ cost of checking the regis- 
tration of dry meters was as great as that of watering and 
attending to wets.’’ Two replies claimed the advantage of 
“ being able to fix wet meters below the level of main.” 


Question 4.—Please furnish copy of any specific instruc- 
lions you issue to your meter-fixers regarding the 
position and fixing of meters. 


(4) A very small proportion of the replies indicate that 
any definite instructions are given to fitters on this very 
important point. 

In by far the greater number of cases the selection of the 
position in which a meter should be fixed is left entirely to 
the fitter, who may generally be relied upon to select the 
position which will entail least work. 

Where instructions are given, the majority only specify 
a cool, dry place, with or without the proviso that it shall 
be as near as possible to the point at which the service 
enters the building. 

Printed instructions are issued by a number of corpora- 
tions, but by very few companies; and those of which 
copies have been furnished are principally for the guidance 
of registered gas-fitters, and are more concerned with speci- 
fying sizes of piping and number of lights to be allowed, 
than with any provision for the protection of the meters. 
A few exceptions should be noted, however, in which 
emphasis is laid on the fact that meters contain delicate 
mechanism, and should be treated rather as if they were 
clocks than as if they were tin boxes. Copies of specific 
instructions are given in the appendix. 

In 17 cases printed instructions are issued. 

Among the other replies: 


In 27 cases a cool, dry position is the only point specified. 

In 3 cases it is laid down that meters fixed out-of-doors 
are to be boxed-in. 

In 1 case the fitters are put through a course of instruc- 
tion, which includes meter fixing. 

In 2 cases it is specified that a clear space shall be left 
all round the meter for circulation of air. 

In 1 case it is specified that the meters must be blocked 
up clear of concrete floors or wherever water may accu- 
mulate. 

In 13 cases the only instructions given are that the meter 
shall be fixed as near the main as possible. 

On the whole, these replies seem to indicate that very 
little attention is given to the position for meters or their 
protection from damage by careless handling or from un- 
suitable atmospheric or other conditions. 


+ Question 5.—Do you remove meters at regular intervals for 
test? If so, at what intervals? If not, what other 
systematic plan have you for testing your meters ? 


Reply (5) Meters are removed at the following regular 
intervals for testing : 
nr Bs. Bo 4a So Sy Fe By Dp. 20, 12, 2S, 20. 
Undertakings: 2,1, 1,6, 5, 4,1, 1,12, 4, 3, 2. 


Total, 42; average period, 8'8 years. 
Other systematic plans for testing : 


82 undertakings only remove when a comparison of 
periodic consumption throws suspicion on the meter. 

19 undertakings rely upon more or less regular tests in 
situ with a governed burner or test meter. 

1 undertaking tests all dry meters belonging to consumers 
every four years, and all wet meters of 30-lt. and upwards 
once in ten years. 

1 undertaking has been in the habit of bringing in dry 
meters once in twelve years and wets once in fourteen 











years; but has now extended the period for dry slot meters 
to fifteen years. 

1 undertaking considers all meters on district are over- 
worked, and considers it futile to institute a system until all 
meters are changed for sizes suitable for the work they are 
called upon to do. 


Question 6.—Do you allow meters to run-on indefinitely 
without internal examination, so long as they appear to 
work satisfactorily ? 


Reply (6) 161 undertakings allow their meters to run-on 
indefinitely without internal examination, as long as they 
do not appear to be defective. 

1 undertaking allows wet meters to run-on indefinitely, 
but removes dry meters every six years. 


Question 7.—With reference to meters which have been 
removed from the district and tested, please state if 
possible : Number tested. Percentage correct, fast, slow, 
not registering, not passing gas. 


Reply (7) Statistics were furnished in 118 cases in re- 
sponse to this question; and wide differences were found 
in the returns from different undertakings—especially under 
the headings of “slow” and “ not registering.” 

An examination of these leads to the conclusion that in 
some cases the meters, having been found slow on the regis- 
tration test, were not further tested for passing unregistered 
gas; while in other cases, they were either tested for the 
latter first and not submitted to a further test, or the slow 
meters were all found to be passing unregistered gas and 
entered in the returns under this heading. 

Unfortunately there was no distinction made between wet 
and dry meters; so that there is no definite record of their 
relative merits. But the percentage of correct meters in 
cases where a large proportion of wet meters are in use 
does not appear to be any higher than where only drys are 
used. 

Several replies give very full and interesting statistics 
which it is impossible to include inthe summary. But these 
will be available for incorporation-in a final report. 

The total number of meters tested is not available; but 
the returns from 118 different undertakings representing 
works of all sizes are as follows : 


Correct within the | } 
Limits permitted | Over 2 p.ct. Over 3 p.ct. Not Not 
by the Sales of | Fast. Slow. Registering. Passing Gas. 
Gas Act. | i 
Per Cent, Per Cent, Per Cent, Per Cent. Per Cent, 
419 | 18°5 19‘8 12'8 5°5 








Question 8.—Please give dates of manufacture and fixing 
of typical meters referred-to in Question 7. 


Reply (8) The replies to this question are difficult to 
collect in a form that will give any really reliable inform- 
ation. This is possibly due to the form in which the 
question was put. 

Unfortunately, only two of the replies give the results ob- 
tained with wet meters as distinct from drys. The propor- 
tion of wet meters dealt with in the return, however, is so 
small that the general average results would not be very 
greatly affected. 

In many cases the ages of the meters were only given 
vaguely, as from about a certain date to about another date. 
In these cases the extreme figures have been taken so as 
to get an approximate average. 

The dates at which the meters were fixed are not usually 
given; and in these cases it has been assumed they were 
fixed in the year in which they were made. Where there is 
a wide difference between the dates in the cases in which 
both dates are given, it has been assumed that the meter 
has been repaired and refixed at the later date. In order 
to condense the somewhat voluminous figures given, the 
ages of the meters have been classified in periods of five 
years, and the proportion of correct and defective meters 
entered against each period. 

The figures tabulated in the accompanying table do not 
appear to show that there has been any progressive de- 
terioration or improvement in the durability of meters ; and it 
would not be safe to base any conclusions upon them at 
present. 
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REPLIES TO QuEsTION 8. 


Dry Meters which had not been Repaired. 





























| 
bie y= g Age of Meter from Date | Correct. Fast. | Slow. Not Registering. Not Passing Gas. 
Recorded. of Manufacture. | | 
15 40 yearsandover | 3-20 percent. | 4-26°6percent.| 4-26°6 percent. 3-20 per cent. 1-6°6 per cent. 
II 35-40 years | 4-36°9 |. 9 6-54°5 + .s 
16 30-35 years 4-25 | 6-37°5 2-12°5 3-18°75 I-6'°25 
16 25-30 years 4-25 | 13-6'°25 5-31°25 3-18°75 3-18°75 
25 20-25 years 4-16 | 5-3 5-25 &-32 3-12 
48 15~20 years 10-20°8 | 10-20°8 12-2 8-16°6 8-16°6 
50 10-15 years 9-18 10-20 10-20 12-24 9-18 
44 5-10 years 12-27°3 8-17'3 8-17'°3 12-27°3 4-8°7 
42 5 years and under 7-16°6 15-35'7 7-16°6 5-11'9 8-19 
Dry Meters which have presumably been Repaired and Refixed. 
- | Years Since Last Fixed. - - | = | _ 
I | 20 years and over | oe | I | +e 
I 15-20 years oe | ae I | os 
7 10-15 years 2 I I I 2 
13 5-10 years 3 I 6 2 I 
15 5 years and under 3 4 4 I | 3 
{ 


Question 9.—When a meter removed from the district is 
tested and found correct: (a) Do you simply refix ? 
(b) Do you set to zero, and then refix? (c) Do you 
overhaul, set to.zero, and then refix ? 


Reply (9)— 





Refix (if not ; 
above a 
Certain Age). 


Refix (generally 


Overhaul and Set 
afier Painting). | y 


Set to Zero, to Zero. 





‘ ae) ee 
230. 9. (ie. 4 15 
| 2 if wet meters | 5 if wet meters 





| 


Question 10.—Please furnish figures, if available, which 
enable you to show the accuracy of registration of 
meters after various periods of service on the district: 
(a) When fixed outdoors, (b) in cellars, (c) in kitchens, 
(d) in living rooms, (e) in halls or corridors. 


Reply (10)—Out of the 301 forms returned, only one 
gave any statistics in reply to this question. The figures 
given in this single instance are reproduced, and are inter- 
esting ; but it would be desirable if records of the position 
and other facts bearing upon the history of each meter could 
be kept. 

A number of replies gave general results of experience ; 
and all these agree that outdoor positions and cellars were 
very detrimental to the life and accuracy of meters, while 
living rooms and halls appear to be the situations in which 
they retain their accuracy of registration longest. 

Total number of meters tested, 1980. 
































| | | 
sities Correct. Fast. | Slow. | Pauw janine 
tering. | Gas. 
Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent.| Per Cent | Per Cent. 

(a) Outdoors ook. Sogo] - oe Pe Ss 37'5 

(5) Cellars, . . . «| 433 | 266 | 27°5 | 2°c8 | 04 
() Kitchens . . . .| 333 | 313 | 416 —— oe 
(d) Living rooms . .| 463 | 313 16 4 34 26 
pee. 4 ss ae | ee | 14 | 22°2 | 9°4 06 

| 


| 
} 





Question 11.—How long do you allow meters to remain: 
(a) In unoccupied houses? (b) On consumers’ pre- 
mises, though not in use ? 




















Reply (11)— 
° Left 

Left 2 Re. 
— Inde- TT ———————m | moved 

finitely; ;» | 4 ae “a l= 

Month Months Months| Months Months| oe 

5 | | | 

(a) | No.of replies, 53 | 15 | 29 | 15 | 2 | 14 | 137 
(0) | os oo | tee | § | ag | tg ft 14 | 69 














The numbers of meters recorded are so small that percentages would be of no value. 


Question 12.—What precaution do you take to exclude air 
from meters which are not in use: (a) On the district ? 
(b) In store at your works ? 


Reply (12)— 


(a) (b) 


Precautions Taken on District. Precautions Taken in Stores. 





Metersbroughtin. . . . 22 
» leftconnected. . . 31 
»»  disconnectedand both 
unions plugged . 58 
+» partly disconnected 
and one union 
plugged. . .. 21 
No precaution taken . . . 59 


Unions capped or plugged. 233 
No precaution taken . . 16 





Among the undertakings which leave meters connected 
on the district five put corks in the unions of the main 
cocks and couple-up again, and eight state that they shut 
off the main cocks, though it may be presumed that this is 
done in most cases. Of those that plug the unions, the 
majority specify corks, and few use cotton waste or rag, 
and one or two paper. 


Question 13.—Do you store meters at your works indoors ? 
If not, what protection do you afford the meters ? 


Reply (13)—238 undertakings store all meters indoors. 

1 stores out of doors. 

1 stores wet meters out of doors. 

1 stores dry meters waiting for repairs out of 
doors. 

4 State that their stores are dry, well ventilated, 
and the meters kept on shelves, and one 
maintains stores at an even temperature. 


Question 14. What is the maxtmum consumption per hour 
you allow for in fixing the following sized meters ? 


2, 3, 5, 10, and 20 lights. 


Reply (14)—214 replies were received to this question, 
which exhibit a most extraordinary difference in practice, 
and it was_only possible to classify the answers to a small 
extent as below. 


For Wet Meters. 








For Dry Meters. 


Feet pei Feet per 
Light. | Light. 
16 undertakings allow . . 6 | 56undertakingsallow. . 6 
3 ” ” ® ® 9 | I ” ” ° e 7 
4+ ” ” » « Io 5 ” ”» * * 7 
I ” ” »- 12 4 ” “ «+ 8 8 
17 ” ‘* . . 9 
15 iad se ® ® 10 
i 10 ad ” ° ad 12 
2 ” ” ® . 18 
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Of the remaining 80 not more than three were in agree- 
ment on the proper quantities for all sizes of meters referred 
to—although a considerable number approximated pretty 
closely to one or other of the groups above. Some, how- 
ever, worked the smaller meters at much above their badged 
capacity, and the larger ones at a much lower rate in pro- 
portion—while others adopted the opposite practice. 


The highest rates at which meters were worked are: 
Wet Meters. 


2-lt. 3-It. 5-It. 1o-lt, 2o0-lt. 
Cubic feet per hour. . . 25 40 60 °* 120 200 
and the lowest— 
2-It, 3-It. 5 It. 10-It. 20-It. 
Cubic feet per hour . . . 12 18 30 60 120 
Dry Meters. 
2 It. 3 It. 5-It. 10-It. 20-It. 
Cubic feet per hour. . . 36 54 100 200 360 
and the lowest— 
2-It. 3-lt. 5 It. 10-It, 2o0-lt. 
Cubic feet per hour . . . 10 15 30 50 75 


In no case were the ratings given for prepayment meters 
different from the corresponding ordinaries. 

It is hoped that a careful comparison of the replies to 
this question and No. 7 may afford some valuable informa- 
tion on the effect of overworking meters which may be em- 
bodied in a later-report. 


Question 15.—What is your practice with regard to de- 
termining the size of meter required for use with gas- 
engines ? 


259 replies were received to this question, of which a few 
were too vague for classification. The remainder showed 
considerable diversity of practice in the selection of suitable 
meters for supplying gas-engines. 


60 undertakings adopt the size of meter recommended by the gas- 
engine makers. 

use meters 25 to 50 p.ct. larger than these. 

uses meters double the size recommended. 

work to O’Connor’s formula, or some slight modifica- 
tion thereof. (B.H.P. x 3'4+5)=No. of lights. 


eas 25 c.ft. =No. of lights. 


use the last formula for small engines, and for 6 Hr, 
and upwards allow 20 c.ft. instead of 25 c.ft. 
= allow 22 c.ft., using the same formula. 
= » 20 to 25 c.ft., according to size and age of engine. 
+ » 20C ft. for all sizes. 
- » 15 to 20Cc.ft. for all sizes. 
= »  18c.ft. for all sizes, 
ee » 17 ¢.ft. for all sizes. 
16 


” ” ” ” ” 


10 ” 
I ” 
10 ” 


15 is work to 


nd 


“I 


= 

UHM HHO KF OW NO ANF DN 
— 
WM 


ei » 30 ,, and adds 25 p.ct. margin. 

x »» 30° 4, for wet meters only. 

a » 32 ., for large engines and 40 for small, 

© » 34 » 34 for allsizes, 

” 9» 40 45 ” ” 

“ », Use a meter the connections of which are a size 
larger than the inlet to the gas bag of the 
engine. . 


The following. table shows the actual sizes obtained by 
the use of some of the rules adopted, taking the next size 
larger where the result gives an odd size, and omitting 
intermediate sizes such as 15 Its. and 4olts., which are not 
universally stocked. 

The wide difference in the sizes of meters for the smallest 
and largest engines given by the several formule points 
to the desirability of further investigation with a view to 
standardizing practice in this respect. 











BH.P, |O'Connor’s|8.H.P. x 40 |B.H.P. x 30 B.H-P. x 25 |B H.P. x18 |B.H.P. x 1 
Formula. 6 | 6 | 6 6 © 
Lt Lt. Lt Lt. Lt Lt 
4 10 aa | 3 3 2 2 
I Io Io 5 5 3 3 
2 20 20 Io 10 10 5 
3 20 20, | 20 20 | 10 Io 
4 20 30 20 20 20 Io 
5 30 30 30 20 20 20 
6 30 50 30 30 20 20 
7 30 5° 5° _— | 20 
8 50 50 5° 5° 30 20 
9 50 60 50 50° 30 30 
10 50 80 50—C| 50 30 30 
12 50 80 60 | 59 50 30 
15 60 100 80 80 50 50 
20 80 150 Ico 100 60 50 
25 100 200 150 200 8c 80 











Question 16.—What size of meter do you use in slot instal- 
lations where cookers are fixed? Please state maxi- 
mum consumption of cooker when all burners are in 
use. 


283 replies were received to this question, showing great 
diversity of practice in respect of sizes of meter supplied and 
minimum consumption they were supposed to supply. 


2 undertakings supply 2-It. meters only with slot installation. 


92 a] ? 3 It. ” ” ” ? 
45 ” Ty 5-It. ” ” ” ” 
7 ? ” 2, 3. and 5-It. ” ” 
100 ” ” 3 and 5-It. ” ” ” 
17 » 3 5,androlt.,, ” ” 
6 ” ” 5 and Io-lt. ” ” . 
I ‘i 5, 10, and 2o-It. ‘ - 


simply state that meters are fixed acccrding to 
the size of the cooker. 


13 ‘? 


The maximum consumption of cookers supplied with the 
different size meters is not cleariy distinguished ; but, as far 
as can be gathered from the replies, it varies very widely, 
as shown by the following general summary: 
With 2-lt. meters the highest consumption allowed is 56 ft. and 
the lowest 15 ft. 
With 3-lt. meters the highest consumption allowed is 85 ft. and 
the lowest 15 ft. 
With 5-It. meters the highest consumption allowed is 150 ft. and 
the lowest 20 ft. 
With 1o-lt. meters the highest consumption allowed is 95 ft. and 
the lowest 45 ft. 
The majority of replies, however, indicated that the con- 
sumption most generally allowed was as follows: 
With 3-lt. meters 30 to 4o c.ft. per hour. 
” 5-It. ” 4oto7o ,, ” 
« IO. 5 soteGo ,, = 


Question No. 7 —Remarks, selected. 


Undertaking No. 3.—For some years we have not fixed 
any meters under 5-light size. Owing to our town being a 
seaside pleasure resort during July, August, and September, 
our meters are heavily taxed, and invariably we have found 
more meters go wrong during this quarter than any other, 
and resulting in our unaccounted-for gas being higher al- 
though at a period of our greatest load. 


1. We test with 1 in. pressure with one light. 
2. With full number specified light pressure up to 2 in. 
3. With 3 in. pressure open outlet of meter. 


Undertaking No. 16.—Size of meter often governed by 
size of meter box. Custom here to build meter box in 
vestibule wall. 


Undertaking No. 21.—During the last 12 or 18 months 
we have noticed a dark coloured gummy emulsion in the 
bottom of some of the meters brought in. The analysis of 
some of these deposits gave (after separation of water) an 
average of 

72 p.ct. oil (from diaphragms), 
13 p.ct. coal tar solvents, 
15 p.ct. naphthalene. 


Also some other samples examined qualitatively showed the 
presence of ammonia and iron in the water and ircn in 
the residue of the oils after washing. We are making 
further investigations. 

Undertaking No. 31.—A steady increase is noticeable in 
the number of meters passing gas without registering. The 
diaphragms require renewal more frequently than formerly. 

Undertaking No. 32.—Dry meters are becoming very un- 
reliable, even new ones of recent date. There is an epi- 
demic of failure in passing small quantities unregistered but 
going when stove is lit. Chiefly leathers and sticking or 
lifting valves. We have monthly readings in order to keep 
a grip on them. 

When changing from wet to drys our leakage for scme 
years did not increase; hence confidence arose; but has been 
lost this last two years, and more so this year, owing to so 
many failures of dry meters. 


Undertaking No. 34.—1 am of the opinion that the in- 
creased trouble with this company’s meters is caused by the 
use of a spirit known as “ Gazine,”’ necessitated by the pre- 
sence of naphthalene flakes in the service pipes and mains. 
We have not been troubled with stoppages previous to the 
last two years, which is identical with the period covered 
by the recovery of benzol and toluol from the gas made. 


Undertaking No. 36.—Only straight coal gas is supplied, 
and that according to present-day standard of high candle- 
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power. In many dry meters (both ordinary and prepay- 
ment) which have been in use for 18 years and over, the 
diaphragms have been found sound, and only need redressing 
(oiling) before being sent on district again. 


Undertaking No. 52.—We have not yet had any trouble 
with our consumers’ meters. The number of not registering 
meters we have is very few, and, as we have a very large 
number of very ancient dry meters at work, our case must 
be rather unique. In view of the experiences of other 
works, we are now looking more closely into the matter, 
and shall, no doubt, subject our meters to a systematic and 
periodical test. We manufacture straight coal gas, and do 
not use any solvents. Wealso have ample scrubbing plant. 
To these factors we attribute our freedom from meter 
trouble; neither do we have naphthalene deposits in our 
mains, services, or meters. 


Undertaking No. 62.—This being a small works, we have 
no test holder, only a small test meter; hence reason for 
not regularly testing meters. But I think all meters should 
be tested at least every five years. Had one large 60-lt. dry 
meter in use nearly thirty years, and changed it, as gas was 
leaking at index glass. I find most lamp meters do not 
register the gas consumed from a small bye-pass, and often 
they were sent away and restamped. Lately we seem to 
have had quite a number of meters which have not long 
been to makers for repair, get out of order nearly at once, 
pass gas or stick. 


Undertaking No. 67.—I consider dry meters wonderfully 
good, considering the way in which they are usually worked. 
But as measuring instruments their accuracy leaves much 
to be desired. After considerable experience in testing 
meters of all ages, that is my opinion. One of the worst 
faults of the dry meter is its liability to pass small quantities of 
unregistered gas, sufficient to supply a number of bye-passes, 
or a small light in a bedroom, without in many cases regis- 
tering at all. 


Undertaking No. 112.—Wet and Dry Meters.—My ex- 
perience teaches me that wet meters can be relied upon 
to measure correctly or slow, that dry meters can be relied 
on to measure correctly or fast in most cases—that wet 
meters are a nuisance to consumer and a hindrance to busi- 
ness, and as such should not be usedatall. My experience 
is that the business prospers under the dry meter régime. 
We will carry out all the tests that your questions suggest 
at the first opportunity. 


Undertaking No. 120.—We have repeatedly noticed that 
the tests made im situ vary with those made in our own 
workshops, and even more variation is shown by the official 
tests after the meter has travelled by train. 


Undertaking No. 128.—While a good many houses have 
2-lt. slots, we have made it a rule not to fix in future less 
than 3-lts., and have been doing this for the past three 
years. 


Undertaking No. 135.—In my opinion the increased decay 
and failure of dry meters is caused not by overwork but 
through revivification of oxide of iron purifying material 
by the air process, the incomplete extraction of ammonia, 
and cyanogen compounds. If plant could be erected to 
extract the oxygen, ammonia, and cyanogen compounds 
after the ordinary purifiers, the life of meters, service-pipes, 
mains, interior pipes, also gasholders, would be considerably 
prolonged. 


Undertaking No. 136.—Nearly all our slot meters are 
3-It. of one particular make, and we find them on the whole 
extremely accurate—the gas consumed and coppers generally 
agreeing very closely. This points to fairly accurate regis- 
tration. Some small size meters (ordinary) of another make, 
however, have shown a tendency to pass gas unregistered, 
and the makers paid special attention to some sent up for 
repair. They reported that a dry deposit was found on the 
valves, which neither they nor we could account for. We 
have not had so many slow or stopped meters with some 
other maker. 


Undertaking No. 149.—Prior to the writer coming to this 
town (May, 1914) no records or comparison of meters were 
kept. The records of tests under heads 7 and 8 are the re- 
sult of official tests of about fifty meters removed for various 
reasons since May, 1914. We intend keeping much more 
comprehensive records in future. 


Undertaking No. 156.—The whole question of meters has 
hitherto not received the attention necessary; and when 





normal conditions return, more stringent checks will be kept 
upon them, as I consider our leakage account is affected by 
past neglect in this direction. States of meters taken and 
wet meters watered twice quarterly. 


Undertaking No. 163.—As our company fix all services 
and connections, and do practically all internal fittings, we 
are kept in touch with all additions in the way of apparatus, 
thus giving us an opportunity of fixing larger meters where 
necessary in order to ensure accurate working of same. 


Undertaking No. 169.—The question of the provision of 
suitably situated draining plugs to all meters (ordinary and 
prepayment) without rendering them unacceptable for 
official stamping would be a decided advantage. It would 
not affect either the working or the validity of the meter 
as an accurate instrument for registering gas, but it would 
enable it to be emptied im situ of any accumulation of 
moisture, condensation, &c., from time to time if and when 
such should become necessary. 


Ordinary Meters. 


























Returned to| | | 
Number at Makers and ae New during Remarks 
End of Year. during Your, of all Ages, Year. 
1899—2740 . . 
I9g1I0—3282 . . } 331 | 4° oF | 
IglI—3363 . . 282 | 158 126 | 
I912—3374 «+ - 233 118 169 | 
| { | Ten years old 
t bei 
1913—3492 . «| 359 | 210 eo) os 
a * 4 387 : 138 || amination and 
| { test. 
I9gI5—3220 . . 246 | +ga0 | 16 
Prepayment Meters. 
ciattie | 2 eal 
1899—1127 . . 
IgIo—3308 .. nai : 244 
IQlI—3549 247 6 239 
I9gI2—3701 .. 276 7 180 
1913—3827 . . | 250 24 248 
I914—3984. . 315 12 196 
1915 — 4010 219 22 60 


This table shows the number of meters sent to makers for repair and 
also the number condemned, compared with the total number of meters 
on our district. It will be seen with P.P. meters that, while the number of 
such meters in use has greatly increased during the last 16 years, the pro- 
portion of condemned meters is insignificant, while with ordinaries the 
proportion of condemned is much higher, which is to be expected from the 
fact that there were a large number of such meters on the district, even in 
1899. The proportion of repaired and condemned meters does not appear 
high as compared with the number of meters in use. 


Undertaking No. 169.—In 1913 we instituted a system of 
testing all meters which had been in their present position 
for ten years or more, with the following results : 























Found correct | Incorrect. 

. } Meters within the 
Year. | brought limits of the | 

| home, Sales of Gas Not re- | Not pass 

, : a I - | Not pass- 

Act, 1859. Fast. Slow. gistering.| ing gas. 
1913 | 218 1090 32 58 6 22 
1914 | 318 131 84 65 2 36 


These meters were of various ages from ten to twenty-nine 
years; and at the end of 1914 there were no meters on the 
district which had been in their present position for ten 
years without having been inspected and tested. Owing to 
the war intervening, this system has (since 1914) been tem- 
porarily suspended. 


Undertaking No. 170.—Re question 11b. Cannot a con- 
sumer demand for the meter to remain fixed, although not 
in actual use, but ready for emergency (say) through failure 
of the electric supply, so long as the current rental charge 
is regularly paid ? 

Re question 14. When known, we allow 13 to 15 c. ft. 
per hour per light. Unless periodical inspection of con- 
sumers’ appliances in use is made, maximum consumption 
is not known owing to additions to apparatus made unknown 
to gas authority. 

Do not use, or believe in the use of 3-It. meters. 


Undertaking No. 179.—Each quarter the consumption 
on all meters is compared with the consumption for the 
corresponding periods of the previous years; and if there 
is any doubt of the accuracy of the meter, it is brought 
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in and proved. ‘This method we find preferable to bring- 
ing meters in at stated periods; and we are satisfied of 
the efficiency of the system, inasmuch as, although part 
of our district is considerably undermined, the average 
unaccounted-for gas is only 5°65 p.ct. We have a con- 
siderable number of meters which were manufactured as 
far back as 1870; and these are still in good condition and 
registering correctly. 


Undertaking No. 189.—I have found 3-lt. meters to 
give more trouble than any other, due to torn leathers. This 
I believe is on account of their being too small under 
modern conditions of supply, where a cooker is in use, and 
very often a gas-fire in even the smaller houses, in addition 
to the usual lighting requirements. I am of the opinion 
that all meters should be examined carefully at least once 
in six years; and for this purpose I would advocate meters 
being painted a different colour for each year until 
the rota of six has been reached, every meter of a certain 
colour could then be brought in and tested each year, and 
any new meters fitted would be painted the colour of the 
meters due for testing and examination in this particular 
year. 


Undertaking No. 191.—We are of the opinion that the 
life of a dry meter is much greater and its accuracy more 
exact when fixed in a cool, dry, clean, and otherwise favour- 
able position. 


Undertaking No. 199.—Although we are not in a position 
to undertake tests of meters at present, I am of the opinion 
that every meter should be thoroughly tested after ten years’ 
working. When I was in ——, meters were tested in situ 
every few years, and those not registering correctly were 
returned to works to be examined. By this means our un- 
accounted-for gas was considerably reduced. 


Undertaking No. 200.—The makers might draw our atten- 
tion to any special case of meters which are found to contain 
condensed liquid, or where there is any sign of corrosion or 
other effect due to the meter having been fixed in exposed 
positions. The greatest complaint against dry meters gene- 
rally is the uncertainty as to being accurate during the early 
life generally ; and on the other hand it will be observed 
that meters of sound construction dating back to 1896 have 
been found to register correctly. 


Undertaking No. 201—The whole question of size of ser- 
vice, capacity of meter, &c., is one that requires in our 
opinion very careful consideration. The only outlook for 
gas to-day is mainly for water heating, cooking, and fires, 
so far as domestic supplies are concerned. Seeing that 
some people use no fires, and others only a cooker, and that 
tenants are constantly changing the size of service, meter, 
&c., based on the use to which they are to be immediately 
put, the quantity is daily varying. The consumption to a 
house one year may be 10,000 c.ft. and another tenant may 
come along and require fires, &c., and use 100,000 c.ft. in a 
year. 


Undertaking No. 218.—Every meter is tested when it 
comes to the w. rks for any purpose (being a small concern, 
we cannot give all the information desired), even new ones 
from the makers, and in the latter case testing would appear 
to be necessary. We have on occasions found new meters 
to have 8, Io, or even 12 p.ct. inaccuracy, probably due to 
damage on the journey. Although only water gas is made 
here, we have singularly few inaccuracies in our meters 
probably because we do not overwork them. 


Undertaking No. 219.—Believing that the oil and coal- 
tar derivatives, with which the gas is treated for reducing the 
naphthalene deposits which are no doubt deposited in the 
meters, have a deteriorating effect upon the leathers, we 
have for the last five years drilled the fronts and backs of 
the meters at the bottom for removal of condensed liquor, 
which in many cases amounted to a pint or more in the 
smaller sizes. It was hoped by this means to reduce the 
number of meters passing unregistered gas; but the record 
kept hardly bears this out, as the following figures will show 
which deal with “ ordinary” meters only : 


1909. IQ10, IQII. 1912, 1913. 1914, 13915. 


Number in use . . . 3983 4102 42 6 8 
Specially noted meters — ee oe ae 
which on testing were 

found to pass unregis- 


tered gas . - 246 230 185 267 281 286 249 
Undertaking No. 258.—In my opinion, the advantages of 


to test at the works (very large meters im situ) once every 
three years. They should be fixed level in a dry place, with 
mild, even temperature. They should not be called upon 
to pass more than double their badged capacity; though I 
believe that 50 p.ct. of the meters in use throughout the 
kingdom are overworked at present, and most of the unac- 
counted-for gas is directly attributable to slow, overworked 
and neglected meters. 


Undertaking No. 259.—Average life of a meter fifteen 
years. Not profitable to have a meter repaired after above 
age. Suggest reorganized designation in size of meter, dis- 
carding the designation “ 5-It.” for some designation indi- 
cating the meter’s hourly capacity. 


Undertaking No. 262.—It would be of value to know 
whether a dry meter will register exactly the same (say) with 
20-1oths pressure and then with 50-1oths pressure, passing a 
similaramountof gas. Also, when meters are tested are the in- 
dices also tested? There seems a difference of opinion as 
to whether, if a meter is overworked (that is to say too small 
for consumption), does it register in favour of the under- 
taking or the consumer? I have received various opinions, 
but they differ, even those of the makers. According to 
most makers bye-passes on lamps cannot be depended on 
being registered on a meter. 


Undertaking No. 264.—A larger percentage of the dry 
meters are inclined to pass gas without registering during 
the last year ortwo, Is this caused by introducing air with 
the gas for the purifiers? There is also noticeable much 
larger quantities of dry rust in the service pipes, than when 
no air was used. Meters should be tested under conditions 
more approaching the actual way of using rather than the 
existing tests. No meter is ever used at 10-1oths pressure 
now. Meters which we believe to have been registering 
“‘ fast’ are sent for test, and the result oftentimes shows the 
contrary, even 11 per cent. slow the last 5-lt. meter tested. 


Undertaking No. 270.—Since our unaccounted-for gas is 
now only 4°6 per cent., there does not seem to be much 
wrong with the registration of meters. If we could reduce 
this by 1 per cent. at pre-war prices, we should gain about 
£270 per annum; so the question resolves itself into the 
familiar one “ would it pay” ? With regard to question 14, 
we try to get in as large a meter as possible; but with the 
majority of our consumers, it is a big struggle to get them 
to fall in with our idea—the rents being the maximum 
allowed. The question of rent of meter is often sufficient 
to turn the scale when a consumer is hesitating between gas 
and electricity ; so we have to proceed cautiously, and con- 
tent ourselves with pointing out the advantages of having 
a large enough meter. 


Undertaking No. 284.—Though in this small undertaking 
specific rules are not applied, most of the points are covered 
by intimate contact with the consumer. I suggest the 
following points as being on the subject. Calorific and 
photometrical value, description (whether straight, mixed, 
&c.) as affecting the composition of gas. Percentage of 
oxygen in gas, or, failing that, percentage of air designedly 
admitted for purification. Sulphur other than H.S present 
in the gas. 


Undertaking No. 295.—My experience is that the very best 
place for fixing a tincase dry meter is in the hall of the house, 
preferably under the stairs. All meters fixed in cellars 
should be in cast-iron cases, and all meters fixed outdoors 
should also be fitted with cast-iron cases. Wet meters 
should never be made with tin cases; and all meters, 
wherever fixed, should have a coat of paint every five years. 


It is the intention of the Committee to appoint District 
Committees in various centres for the purpose of local in- 
vestigation, and to enable the conditions prevailing in those 
areas to be the better ascertained. 

The Committee consider the investigation has produced 
important information so far as it has gone; but they hope 
to progress more satisfactorily when the conditions and 
difficulties which at present prevail have been removed, 
and the country returns to a more normal state. 

The question of amendments to the Sale of Gas Act, 
1859, was referred to the Committee by the Parliamentary 
Committee. The Committee considered a letter issved to 
the various Corporations of the country by the Town Clerk 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne and the proposals contained therein. 





dry meters outweigh their disadvantages, but a good plan is 


They are of opinion that certain amendmenis and altera- 
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tions to the Act above referred to are necessary, but that 
the present time is not opportune, and they have communi- 
cated with the Deputy Warden of the Standard Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade reminding him of his statement 
in 1907 that, in the event of any amendment of the Act 
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being determined upon, the Institution’s’ request to be in- 
formed of it should be borne in mind. He has replied that 
the Department see no prospect that they will be in a 
position to introduce legislation on the matter in the near 
future. 








THE NATIONAL GAS COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 





The report of the Executive Committee of the National Gas Council presented at the second meeting of 
the Council on Monday of last week, [see “ JouRNAL,” ante p. 427] was discussed at considerable length. 
A very largely attended meeting was presided over by Mr. Harry E. Jones. 


The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, called attention to 
the fact that it was not an annual meeting, but a meeting to report 
progress, called to suit the convenience of those who had come to 
London to attend the meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 
A large number of apologies for inability to be present had been 
read. In connection with those who were unable to be present, 
he would call upon Alderman Phillips to speak with regard to the 
untimely news received that morning of the actual death of Cap- 
tain Ball, son of the late Mayor of Nottingham. Captain Ball had 
been reported to have fallen within the lines of the enemy, and the 
last time they met Alderman Ball it was uncertain whether his son 
had been saved, made a prisoner, or been killed. 

Alderman PuiLuips said that almost all of them knew Alderman 
Ball, of Nottingham; and to know him was to esteem him for his 
personal qualities and for the work he had done for the gas indus- 
try. Generally, they had all felt with him a great pride in the 
achievements of his son. They had all heard with very great 
regret that some accident had occurred to him; and unfortunately 
it was now known that this brave young fellow had lost his life. 
Therefore, he had asked the permission of the Chairman to make 
the suggestion that the meeting should pass a vote of condolence 
with Alderman Ball in the great loss he had sustained. 

The CHARMAN seconded. 

The resolution was carried by the members silently rising. 

The CuairMaAN, continuing his opening remarks, said that if he 
had known, when he was asked last year to take the chair, that 


_ in the midst of a gigantic European war such a great number of 


questions would have been raised as were indicated in the report 
which had been circulated, he would have flinched from the office; 
but he wanted to do his best, even in this time of warfare. The 
first business was to confirm the minutes of the last meeting. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were taken as read, and 
approved. 

The CHAIRMAN, coming to the report of the Council, called 
attention to the extensive character of it, and also to the fact that 
the agenda for the meeting contained some 16 or 17 items. It 
was too early yet for him to pronounce any panegyric on the work 
of the Council. They were right in the melting pot of this great 
war, and gas undertakings were experiencing enormous difficul- 
ties in the matter of men, material, and the common conveni- 
ences for carrying on their businesses in many ways, so that they 
could not exactly consider they had achieved very much up tothe 
present time. But the Council had done more than achieve suc- 
cess—they had earned it. Mr. Milne Watson would speak in de- 
tail of the efforts that had been made, of the numerous deputa- 
tions that had been attended, and the work that had been done in 
order to bring the many questions referred to in the report in the 
fairest and most businesslike way before the Government depart- 
ments to which reference had to be made so frequently to obtain 
relief and assistance. He hoped the members of the Council 
would give the Executive Committee the benefit of their advice 
and counsel by fully discussing the matters dealt with in the re- 
port, and by freely and frankly speaking their minds upon them. 
It had not been possible, perhaps, to carry out all that the Com- 
mittee would have liked to have done; but the report showed that 
the Committee already had seen the necessity for buckling on its 
armour and of making the most persistent and determined efforts 
to obtain rectification, as far as could be done, on many matters, 
although once again they must all remember the difficulties due 
to the war, and it was not possible for anybody to obtain exactly 
the conditions that existed before the war. The endeavour had 
been to ameliorate the war conditions as far as possible. Here he 
would like to say that he could not too fully acknowledge, on be- 
half of ‘the Council, the very candid and frank and helpful spirit 
that had been shown to them by everyone of the very large num- 
ber of Government departments that had hadto be visited. The 
report, he took it, had been in the hands of the members long 


enough: for them to have mastered its contents ; and he invited | 


them to criticize the action that had been taken, and to give the 
Committee advice as to any further action which was thought 
necessary. He could not speak too highly of the efficient and 
energetic assistance they had had from Mr. Milne Watson, as 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. He had been at his post 
always; he was indefatigable, and generally got there; and him 
being persona grata at all the public offices had resulted in the 
Committee receiving a good reception and very often a satisfac- 
tory answer. ; 

Mr. MiLnE Watson said the report dealt under some sixteen 
heads with various questions that had been before the National 











to take the items seviatim, and deal with each question as it arose. 
It was quite unnecessary to read the report; but either the Chair- 
man or himself would answer any questions that were asked. 

A number of the items were not commented upon, and in 
respect of one or two, they were regarded as of such a nature 
that the discussion of them should not be reported. We give 
below, therefore, the full discussion, with these few exceptions. 


Coat Suppiies: APPLICATION BY COLLIERIES FOR INCREASE 
OF PRICE. 

Mr. T. H. Haze (Newport, Mon.), referring to the opposition 
of the Council to this application, said that if it were wished 
to stop further increases, no better way of doing this could be 
adopted than by attacking one which already existed. He re- 
ferred to the district of Monmouthshire and South Wales, where 
it was notorious that the coals provided for gas making were of 
inferior quality for this purpose. They were very good steam 
coals—none better; but they had to be purchased for gas 
making, with very bad results comparatively. Yet in the Welsh 
district an addition of 2s. 6d. per ton had been imposed by the 
Board of Trade, irrespective of all representations to the con- 
trary—in fact, no other advice was sought than that of the col- 
liery proprietors. A matter of this sort might be borne in mind, 
and, if possible, some anticipatory objection taken to the stand- 
ing order of things there, so that the position might be more or 
less fortified against similar advances in any other part of the 
country. ‘He would like to move that efforts be made to reverse 
the decision in the South Wales case. 

The matter was referred to the Executive Committee to deal 
with. 

GOVERNMENT REQUEST FOR INCREASED USE oF WATER GaAs, 

Mr. MiLneE Watson remarked that the Government had in 
contemplation the appointment of a small Committee to advise 
them on this subject; and he did not think there would be any 
more divided counsels in the future. There would be a state- 
ment, he hoped, which would embody the views of all the 
Government Departments concerned—viz., the Ministry of 
Munitions, the Board of Trade, and the Coal Controller. Certain 
representatives of the gas industry had met and discussed the 
matter at the Ministry of Munitions; and he had no doubt that 
a Committee would be formed to advise on the subject. He 
hoped in future they would have the Government speaking with 
one voice on this matter. 

Mr. H. Kenprick (Stretford) asked if the Committee of the 
Council were going to oppose the suggestion made in this para- 
graph of the report. 

Mr. Mitne Watson said the decision was that they must, as 
far as they reasonably could, do their very best to conserve and 
limit as much as possible the use of coal and oil. Coal was diffi- 
cult to get, and oil was more difficult to get. The object was to 
work both in such a manner as best to enable companies to fulfil 
their statutory obligations. 

Mr. KEnpRICK suggested that in that case the present output o 
benzol would not be maintained. 

Mr. MitneE Watson thought that it would be maintained, 
because if 20 p.ct. of blue water gas was used, and the coal gas 
was increased 10 p.ct., there should be a margin available for 
washing the gas. It was, however, a matter that was being gone 
into. It was a question of the balance of interests. 

Mr. KenprIcK said that was the point he was going to raise— 
as to whether there would be any real gain. From the slight ex- 
periments he had been making, he found that, by mixing 20 p.ct. 
of blue water gas with the coal gas, he had reduced the total 
make by 10 p.ct., and had pulled down the gross calorific value 





Council since its formation ; and probably the best way would be 


from 540 to 525. At the same time he wanted the same amount 
of coal, and the benzol would be reduced. 

Mr. Mine Watson said the whole question was having careful 
| consideration from the practical and theoretical point of view. 
Perhaps they might wait until the new Committee, which was 
composed of engineers, had finished their work. 

Mr. Kenprick said he did not wish to carry the matter further 
than that. 

Mr. H. C. HEAb (Winchester) inquired if there would be a defi- 
nite pronouncement in due course. 

Mr. MILNE Watson replied that there would. 


Supr_y oF LABour. 


Mr. Mitne Warson said this was a very knotty point at the 
present moment. 


They must give up some of their men, and 
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dilute either with substitutes or with women. It behoved every 
gas undertaking as far as possible to release men who could serve 
their country in other directions. The situation was being most 
carefully watched and, subject to what anyone might have to say, 
he believed that no injustice would be done by the Government to 
the gas industry. He thought the Government were, as a whole, 
alive to the great importance of the gas industry at the present 
time. 

Mr. SAMUEL GLOvER pointed out that it was important that 
the Dilution Department should be provided with details of some 
of the substitutes that they were offering togas managers. It was 
really a painful subject in the minds and experience of some re- 
presented on the Council to think of the quality—a word which 
hardly fitted the subject—the poor quality, and absence of any 
efficiency of the so-called substitutes that some of the Government 
departments were sending to gas undertakings and expecting the 
engineers to make use of in lieu of the men they were taking 
away. It was not helpful to the Government departments, it was 
not helpful to the gas industry, and it was not worthy the dignity 
of anybody who had to do with it. 

Mr. MILNE Watson said that, from what he had heard of the 
matter, he did not think the substitutes were any good at all, but 
gas engineers could dilute with women. 

Mr. GLover : That is being done. 

Mr. MiLnE Watson thought the situation could be met in this 
way. All gas undertakings were meeting extraordinary difficul- 
ties at the present time; and he could not help feeling that if 
they put their hands to the plough and made the best of the 
materials they had got, plus women labour, they would weather 
the storm. The situation was being watched by everyone con- 
nected with the Executive Committee in order to secure an ade- 
quate supply of labour for the industry. 

Mr. Kenprick said he had been suffering in the same way as 
Mr. Glover. The men who had been sent him he would be sorry 
to pick up at the street corner. Most of his coal came by water, 
and it was necessary to have a good class of man to discharge the 
boats; yet the Government Department expected him to work 
with the class of labour to which he had referred. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Danie F. Gopparp said he did not think it 
was possible to introduce women in the smaller works. There 
were no arrangements or convenience for them ; and it was very 
expensive to provide the necessary accommodation. It was an 
easy thing for the Gas Light and Coke Company, to whom a few 
thousand pounds did not matter, but with the smaller companies 
it was by no means an easy matter. 

Mr. MILNE Watson assured the members that the Executive 
Committee would give full consideration to the remarks that had 
been made. 

Mr. W. N. WEsTLAKE (Exeter) called attention to the fact 
that different districts were being treated differently as regards 
the schedule of protected occupations. He had only been able 
to secure black cards. 

Mr. Kenprick said he had been asked to raise the same point. 
There were some works within the Manchester District Institution 
which came under the Birmingham headquarters of the Ministry 
of Munitions; but the great majority came under the Manchester 
headquarters. These works were mostly of the smaller class; and 
those within the Birmingham jurisdiction found it very difficult to 
obtain any satisfaction. Most of them had received black cards; 
whereas in the Manchester area, for carbonizing men, they had 
received red cards. The particular works that had asked him to 
raise the question was only a small one, making about go million 
cubic feet. But 23 p.ct. of the make was supplied for munition 
purposes ; and they were also extracting toluol and benzol. They 
applied to the Central Office in London for certification some time 
ago, and were told to apply to the local people. They applied to 
Manchester ; but Mr. Davis, the Ministry of Munitions represen- 
tative there, said they were not in his area, or he would have no 
difficulty in recommending them for certificates; and that they 
must apply to Birmingham. The man in Birmingham said dis- 
tinctly that they had no claim for certification, and that he could 
not make any recommendation. The works in the Manchester 
and Birmingham areas were treated on totally different lines, and 
it was felt that the matter should receive some consideration from 
the Executive. 

Mr. MiLNE Watson enquired if the attention of the authorities 
had been called to the discrepancy. Unless this was done by the 
local people, where the circumstances were special (as in this 
case), the Executive was at a considerable disadvantage. The facts 
must be raised locally in a case like this; it was impossible to 
convert them into a general question. Then it must be borne in 
mind that there were great difficulties with regard to substitutes, 
and those sent were probably the best the department had. It 
must be remembered there were difficulties on both sides. 

Mr. Kenprick replied that the point was that these smaller 
works might have to close-down before the winter. If they were 
in the Manchester area of the Munitions Department—and there 
seemed some doubt, though they really belonged to Manchester 
—they would be supplied with red cards instead of black. 

Mr. Mine Watson asked that particulars of this case should 
be sent to the Executive Committee. 

Captain Hitton mentioned that in Birmingham the labour 
people had not yet been able to issue the whole of the red cards. 
He had been informed that everybody would have them in time, 
but that at present the officials were snowed-under with work. 
Perhaps Mr. Kendrick would get a red card in due course. 








Mr. Kenprick replied that this was not quite correct, as the 
works he had mentioned had got all their cards, and they were all 
black. : ; ; 

Mr. ALEx. WiLson (Glasgow) said the same difficulty existed 
in Glasgow, where some departments in the same works got red 
cards and others black ones. The best plan would be to have 
red cards for all men. ’ ; 

Mr. WEsTLAKE remarked that he had raised this matter at the 
Plymouth headquarters, and had been told he was not entitled to 
red cards. Even so, works in different districts were being treated 
differently. : ; 

Mr. B. R. GREEN said that, although his work was practically 
all Government work, he could not get any satisfaction, and had 
been given black cards only. } 

Mr. MitnE Watson asked that particulars of all these cases 
should be sent to the Secretary, and an endeavour would be 
made to put a co-ordinated case before the Government. 

Mr. H.C. Heap pointed out that he had taken this matter up 
with Mr. Halford, who had assured him that there was no need 
for the smaller works to apply for certification—that the same 
terms would be accorded the small undertakings making muni- 
tions as were accorded to large ones. He asked if these were 
later instructions, so that he might know how to advise his Com- 
pany, which was only a small one. 

Mr. Mitne Watson said that, as regards the circular that was 
sent round, he did not think the Executive Committee felt in a 
position to advise definitely on the question of applying for certi- 
fication. Every company must make up its own mind as to the 
course to be pursued. 


SuppLy OF PLANT AND MATERIALS. 

Mr. H. M. Tuornton (London) said that a deputation which 
originally went to the Priority Department on this matter, as re- 
gards stove and meter works, was sent to the Advisory Committee 
of the Ministry, as it was felt to be such a serious matter. Mr. 
Goodenough led the deputation; and he wished, on behalf of the 
stove people, to say how splendidly he conducted the case from the 
point of view of the gas industry, and how convincing the argu- 
ments were, as was admitted by the Committee. The outcome, 
of course, was not yet known; but they had had the assurance of 
the Chairman that the discussion that had taken place had con- 
vinced them of the need for a considerable quantity of material 
for renewal of stoves, for replacements, and also for repairs. It 
was a most satisfactory meeting, and the men on the Advisory 
Committee undoubtedly took a particularly keen interest in the 
subject, and took great trouble to elucidate the points that were 
made; and he believed they were more or less satisfied. 


Prices oF BENZOL AND TOLUOL. 


Mr. Mitne Watson, in the course of a discussion upon this 
matter, reminded the members that there was in some quarters a 
misapprehension as to the duties of the National Gas Council. 
The Council championed national questions; but it could not 
possibly go into every individual grievance. Individual grievances 
must be gone into by the gentlemen concerned representing their 
own works. The Council could not become an absolute clearing- 
house as things were at present for every small grievance. The 
Council had been subjected to a great deal of criticism on this 
question. It must be borne in mind, however, that they could 
not, as a Council, take up every case; but they would endeavour 
to take up national questions and put them right. He hoped they 
were all at one in that opinion. 


MARKET FOR BENZOL AFTER THE WAR. 


Mr. MitnE Watson remarked that there was a movement on 
foot at the present time to consider the question of marketing 
benzol after the war. It was a matter which intimately concerned 
the large number of gas undertakings composing the National Gas 
Council; and he had been asked by certain gentlemen to call a 
meeting in London very soon to discuss the question. The great 
coke-oven companies were also interested. He had been in com- 
munication with most of them; and they were heartily in accord 
with the steps being taken in the direction indicated. All who 
were particularly interested would be invited to the meeting, if 
they would communicate with the Secretary. 

Tar: PrRoposaLs FoR Co-OPERATIVE DISTILLATION. 

Mr. MitnE Watson said that, as most of them had heard, 
directly or indirectly, the tar distillers approached the gas indus- 
try with a view to coming to some arrangement in this matter. 
The distillers put forward a scheme, which, however, did not re- 
commend itself to the gas industry, with the result that a Com- 
mittee was formed who drew-up another scheme. This, from the 
gas industry’s point of view, could be regarded as perfectly you 
factory, and he felt that it had the germs in it of success. It ha 
been sent to the tar distillers; but he wished to have an expres- 
sion of opinion from the meeting as to the advisability of going on 
with the matter. He had seen Mr. Major, the mouthpiece of the 
tar distillers, concerning it, and told him that the whole thing 
must be regarded as absolutely tentative. And there the matter 
rested for the moment. If the meeting approved of carrying the 
negotiations further, it was desired to add more names to the “4 
isting Committee to go further into the matter and discuss details. 
The following names were added: Mr. Broadberry, Mr. J. y 
Canning, Mr. Dru Drury, Mr. T. Glover, Mr. T. Hardie, Mr. H. C. 
Head, Captain R. S. Hilton, Mr. P. S. Hoyte, Mr. A, A. eae 
Alderman W. Kay, Mr. Hubert Pooley, Mr. Alex. Wilson, Mr. 
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GASHOLDERS 


MILBOURNE PATENT ROLLER CARRIAGES. AUTOMATIC LUBRICATION. 


PURIFIERS 


WITH 
MILBOURNE PATENT DUPLEX VALVES, AUTOMATIC COVER FASTENERS, SAFETY 
DISCHARGE SHOOTS, RUBBER JOINTING.  “MILBEL” PATENT PURIFIER GRIDS. 


CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, AND GAS WORKS’ PLANT 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 








C. & W. WALKER, LTD., seweort-sator. 


LONDON OFFICE: 110, CANNON STREET, E.C. 














“VICTOR” GAS BOILERS 


Hot Water for Domestic and Trade purposes is produced by “ Victor” Gas Boilers 
most successfully, They are designed for convenience of erection, in battery form, 
and a complete range of boilers is provided in order to meet every requirement. 





“DPD” Series, Nos, 18, 19, 20. “G”" Series. Nos. 72-73. 





Nos. 51, 52, and 53. Complete apparatus. 
Self-contained boiler and cylinder. 


Special designs of apparatus for any requirement submitted upon receipt of particulars. 
Write for HOM i ae TO Heating Engineer 
Catalogue— T AS pP g and Patentee, 


CAVENDISH WORKS, BALHAM, LONDON, S.W. 12. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ POTTERTON BAL LONDON.” Telephone : STREATHAM 1869, 
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The “FLETCHER 


New Gas Heated 
Household Incinerator 


(Patent No. 4411) 

For destroying, by burning, all household 
refuse and other waste, also for use in 
Hospitals and Nursing Homes for the dis- 
posal of discarded dressings, etc., and in 


Business Houses for the destruction of 





‘cancelled and obsolete documents. This 


appliance will burn 43 lbs. of full saturated household refuse in go minutes. 





Made throughout in cast iron, and is most simple in construction. 





THE 


“Oval” Internally Heated 
Smoothing Iron. 





This has all the advantages of our other 
patterns as regards cleanliness and_ uni- 
formity of heat with the additional advan- 
tage that its shape makes it particularly 
suitable for fine work, such as lace, tucks, 


frills, etc. The gas supply entering at the side away from the user 


is also a distinct improvement. 
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| SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS TO 


FLETCHER, RUSSELL, & CO., Ltd. 


Palatine Works, Warrington. 


Sh (15, Fisher Street, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 
owrooms | National Buildings, St. Mary’s Parsonage, Manchester. 
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John Young, and a Liverpool representative. The scheme that 
had been prepared was in the hands of the Secretary, and anyone 
wishing to see it could do so. The Executive Committee felt they 
would be well advised to carry the matter further. 

Mr. WEsTLAKE Said that certain steps in the same direction as 
had been indicated had already been taken in the Devon and 
Cornwall district, and considerable benefit had been experienced 
from co-operative tar-works. 

Mr. Hanpury Tuomas (Sheffield) suggested that the Special 
Committee should also consider co-operative distilling, and report 
on both schemes, to see which would be most suitable for certain 
districts. 

Mr. MILNE WarTSON saw no objection to co-operative distilling 
being considered alongside the scheme already mentioned. 

Mr. A. E. BRoaApDBERRY asked what proportion of the tar dis- 
tillers were represented on the other side in the negotiations. 
He had been told it was a minority. He would be glad to be 
corrected if this statement was wrong. 

Mr. MiLnE Watson said he had pressed the tar distillers for 
an answer, but had not got an absolute one. It was known that 
some important makers were not in at the present moment; but 


if all the others came in, it would be a basis for the gas industry 
to negotiate with the others. 


SLIDING-SCALE REVISION. 


Mr. MiLnE Watson pointed out that the Executive Committee 
would hold a meeting later in the afternoon to consider this matter 
with a deputation from the North-East of England. 

Mr. Haze remarked that maximum dividend companies were 
labouring under the same disadvantages ; and it became a serious 
question when capital had to be raised when it was remembered 
that the last issue of capital of many companies would be at £115, 
whereas now it would be impossible to get it at anything more 
than £80. He was wondering whether the Executive Committee 
could deal with the maximum dividend companies in relation to 
the application with regard to sliding-scale companies. It should 
be borne in mind that when 5 p.ct. was fixed generally as the 
maximum dividend, it was fixed in relation to the market value of 
money. There was certainly a case for an increase of maximum 
dividends. 

The CuarirMan said there was no idea of separating the maxi- 
mum-dividend companies from sliding-scale companies. The two 
must go together, when the question was raised. 

Mr. Epwin Upton (Liverpool) thought this was a general 
question, and not a particular one. It was generally admitted 
that the sliding-scale could not now be thrown in the melting pot; 
but the personal hardship entailed by the present conditions should 
be borne in mind, so that a measure could be introduced into 
Parliament at the first opportunity. This could very well be done 
if they had the good will of the Board of Trade and Parliament. 
According to the Board of Trade returns there were 267 sliding- 
scale undertakings in existence in March, 1915—perhaps there were 
a few more since ; and those that had a narrow margin, having 
regard to the increased cost of materials and labour, numbered 
116. At the present time these 116 companies had a capital of 
£8,857,000; and the standard dividend, according to the Board 
of Trade returns, workéd out to £537,000, or 6°07 p.ct., excluding 
premium capital, which would alter the whole thing. This was a 
very small return. He was sorry to see that the Board of Trade 
considered this question inopportune. Inopportune for what ? 
For going into the melting pot everybody agreed. But surely the 
time could not be more opportune for affording some temporary 
relief when they considered the classes that were hit by the war 
—ladies, widows, and spinsters who had to face the terrible in- 
crease in the cost of living and were absolutely dependent upon 
their dividends. The sliding-scale never was intended by Parlia- 
ment to apply to war conditions. The difficulties were never fore- 
seen. Material was not only high priced, but much of it was 
unobtainable, and they had to do the best they could with poor 
material. Then there was the Government advice to use gas 
instead of coal ; and the result was that gas undertakings were 
losing more on the increased production than they would lose if 
they limited output. 

The CuairMan reminded the speaker that the point would be 
dealt with at the deputation later. Really it did not need a great 
deal of argument. The position of things was that a war of a few 
months was one thing; but this war had gone on for a long time, 
and might still go on for a long time perhaps, and there was a 
positive need for the companies with a narrow margin, either in 
sliding-scale or maximum dividend, to be considered. As far as 
the Council could, the matter should be given every, attention. 

Mr. C. VALON BENNETT (Rochester) asked if engineers from the 
South, some of whom had been paying 26s. per ton more for coal 
than before the war, would be allowed to attend the deputation. 

The CuarrMan extended an invitation to attend the meeting to 
be held afterwards to all who cared to do so. 

Mr. B. R. GREEN mentioned the fact that railway companies 
are raising capital temporarily under a Special Act of Parliament. 
This might also apply to gas companies. 

The CuarrmaNn said that the Act applied only to the borrowing 
of money on mortgage. It did not apply to ordinary stock. 


Excess PRorFITs. 


Mr. MILNE Watson mentioned that this matter is still under 
consideration. 
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AFTER-WAR PROBLEMS. 
It was announced that the Executive Committee has appointed 

a Special Committee to deal with this matter. 
On the motion of Mr. MILNE Watson, the report was adopted. 


Tue ProposeD BUILDING SCHEME. 

Mr. MitnE Watson said that now that the most important 
questions had been got rid of, he would like to say something 
about a matter which had been agitating gas people during the 
last little while. A proposal had been put forward recently that 
a building should be provided for the gas industry. He was not 
now speaking as Chairman of the Executive Committee, but as a 
private member of the National Gas Council. The proposal 
was put forward at a meeting a few days previously, called by 
the Institution of Gas Engineers. It was summoned at short 
notice, and he, like many others, had not had time to think the 
matter over before going to the meeting. He had always been an 
advocate of a building being provided which would suitably re- 
present gas—the great industry in which they were all engaged— 
and he had always spoken in favour of the idea. At the same 
time he had always felt it should be a real national movement ; 
and he was a little disappointed—in fact, he was greatly disap- 
pointed—that it had been put forward in such a way that it 
seemed to him to deprive it of this great object. He was sure 
that the matter was regarded by many as quiescent because, as 
they all knew, funds were very difficult to obtain at the present 
time. All gas undertakings were very hard-hit by the war; but he 
supposed that no industry had ever been so hard-hit as was the 
gas industry. And while he fully agreed that probably the time 
had come for getting a move on, he did not see that a building 
could be provided during the war. Probably everyone felt that 
now was the time something ought to be done ito benefit by the 
searching of mind that existed at the present time as to whether 
the nation was really as efficient as it ought to be; and, there- 
fore, on the concrete question of the provision of a building, 
he was absolutely at one with the proposer. He was glad the 
question had been raised, and he was glad it was going to be 
ventilated, because he thought the feeling in the country at the 
present moment was such that the thing might very well have a 
great future. At any rate a subscription list might be opened, 
and plans got forward, so as to be ready to proceed when money 
was a little more plentiful. But there, he was afraid, his agree- 
ment came to an end. He had wished, and he still wished, 
that it should be a National Home, and not devoted to any 
one particular body. The National Gas Council bad so far barely 
been weaned; it was only nine months old, and it was too 
early yet to judge it. It might not have achieved everything, 
but it had achieved something. But suddenly to start with a 
new scheme he could not help thinking would to a great extent 
break up the unanimity which had marked the last nine months, 
and strike a blow at the unity which they were so anxious to 
foster and encourage. Sectional action would be rather a retro- 
grade step; and this was a view which had impressed itself very 
much upon him. He yielded to no one in his admiration for gas 
engineers, among whom he reckoned many of his most intimate 
friends; and he did not wish to suggest anything that would be 
detrimental to the dignity of that body. But he did think that, 
first and foremost, they ought to aim at a national body, and not 
lose any opportunity of furthering the cause which he believed 
was the most important in the gas industry. He did not in the 
least wish to throw cold water on the scheme. As he had stated, 
he believed the time had come for agitating in this matter; but 
he wanted to ask whether something bigger might not be an ad- 
vantage. With this object in view, he had drafted, very roughly, 


a motion which covered in a few words his own personal views. 
It was as follows: 


“ That it is desirable that any building scheme should have 
as its object the provision of a common home for all the re- 
presentatives of gas undertakings, municipal or company, and 
that the working out of the scheme is essentially a matter for 
settlement by agreement.” 

In other words, he would like the whole question of a building 
scheme to be referred to an independent Committee, to go 
thoroughly into the question and see what was the best form. He 
knew there were lots of difficulties; he knew there were cross- 
currents of opinion about it. There was the question that the 
National Gas Council might only be a temporary body. Many 
alterations could no doubt be made for the better; but before they, 
as the National Gas Council, agreed to anything which might be 
thought sectional or retrograde, he asked them to seriously con- 
sider the question whether it would not be better in the meantime 
to appoint a Committee to consider the whole question. His 
motion might not cover the views of all present; but he had 
drafted it as widely as possible, so as to raise as few questions as 
possible. He asked them to seriously consider, and if possible 
give their support to, his appeal to treat the matter from a national 
point of view rather than from the sectional. 

The Cuairman asked if Mr. Milne Watson could formulate 
some scheme by which the finance of the proposition could be 
worked. Certain resolutions come to the other day looked pro- 
mising for obtaining funds. Funds were always difficult to obtain 
for this kind of work. The Institution of Civil Engineers’ building 
fund was raised entirely by the efforts of private members—the 
rich professional men of past years connected with great works— 
railways and docks and shipping. He was afraid the engineers of 
the gas profession, as Mr. Carpenter put it the other day, were 
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not a highly-paid body of men ; and so they must face this ques- 
tion from the point of view of where the money was to come from. 
He was speaking at the moment rather as a director than as an 
engineer, although he was always proud to be an engineer. He 
thought it the superior position, if he might be allowed to say so; 
but, when speaking of finance, they must always consider the com- 
mercial possibilities. The backbone and the sinews of gas people 
were the making and selling of gas. All the rest lived round it. 
He was Chairman of the Gas Companies’ Protection Association, 
which represented the shareholders’ interest and protected it 
against parliamentary and legal infringement. They had no 
money except what the members gave; but it was felt and ex- 
pressed in more quarters than one that, provided the gas under- 
takings (municipal as well as company) could be roused to the 
necessity of improving their methods and increasing the science 
which had to be extended into the training and education of young 
engineers, and generally were following the lines of the earlier in- 
stitutions like the Institution of Civil Engineers and the Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers, it would be worth while as share- 
holders to put money down to find a home for their valued 
and respected servant. There was a little difficulty, if he might 
say so, about the Institution of Gas Engineers, in that it con- 
tained one particular branch only. But if the Institution could 
be enlarged to comprehend the business side—it should surely be 
possible to form a class to include them—then it would represent 
the great backbone, the business of gas making and distribution 
connected with which the rest were mere fringes. It must be a 
scientific interest, a research interest; and a building put up for 
such a purpose would escape rating, whereas a profit-earning 
building would not. If they had got to pay rates and taxes, they 
would want an endowment of a character that there was no hope 
of ever getting. If it were to be a building to house the British 
Commercial Gas Association and the other bodies where general 
meetings of shareholders could be held, that would be the posi- 
tion. But as long as they could pose as a purely scientific 
undertaking, they would escape a very heavy burden. 

Sir HALLEWELL RocGeErs associated himself with the resolu- 
tion, because it was a way out of a little difficulty that had arisen, 
and which could be pleasantly and easily settled in the way pro- 
posed by the resolution: Various bodies had formed themselves 
into the National Gas Council; but, without any reference to the 
other partners, one of the partners proposed to make a home. 
Mr. Milne Watson’s resolution showed a way out, in which they 
could all come together. The Chairman had said that the most 
important part of gas undertakings was the manufacture and sell- 
ing of gas; but he certainly would not recommend his department 
to give anything towards a building that had not to do with the 
selling side as well. He was not speaking as President of the 
“B.C.G.A.,” but as an ordinary member; and he maintained 
that the making and selling of gas were very important parts to be 
kept together, and success would not be attained if the two were 
alienated. The mere question of whether by so doing something 
was saved in rates and taxes did not seem to him an important 
one. A mistake would be made if one section of the industry 
took such an attitude. A building scheme was one of the ideas 
for which the National Gas Council was formed. 

The CHAIRMAN said his idea was that the building should be 
for the free use of the National Gas Council and all the bodies 
connected with it, without rent, and not be a scheme of letting 
for rent. 

Sir HALLEWELL Rocers said that what he felt was that 
the National Gas Council should take the responsibility of the 
scheme. 

Mr. A. E. Broapperry thought there had been a little mis- 
understanding, and that really there was nothing that divided 
them on this matter. He took it that the Institution of Gas 
Engineers had been fully representative of the gas industry for 
over fifty years [“ Hear, hear,” and “No.”| Somebody said 
“No.” The Institution had not always been known by that 
name; but there were continuous minutes all the way through. 
This building scheme had been in the minds of the Institution 
for a long time. The National Gas Council was looked upon 
as part of the organization of the Institution. The Institution 
gave the Council a home, for which no rent was charged— 
perhaps it might be said that the present offices were not worth 
anything. [Laughter.| But it could be taken as an earnest that 
they were not likely to be charged any rent in the future. The 
National Gas Council was not likely to be submerged; it was 
not likely to die, although it was created mainly to deal with war 
matters. [A Voice: “No.”| There would be matters for the 
future which would probably need the attention of the National 
Gas Council as part of the general organization. Another in- 
dication that the Institution regarded the National Gas Council 
as partly forming their organization was the fact that, in accord- 
ance with the report presented that afternoon, the Institution 
was subscribing part of the funds; and there was no doubt 
whatever that as time went on, if the building should be formed 
(in whatever name it should be formed), if it were nominally 
the property of the Institution, it would simply be regarded as 
the proper meeting place free of rent for use by any other Council 
or body connected with the gas industry, or for any other Com- 
mittee that it might be found necessary to set up. He did not 
think that now would be an opportune time to pass any reso- 
lution, In fact, he thought it would be most inopportune on 


the eve of the meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers. It 
would rather be in the light of taking the wind out of the sails 








_ of the Institution; and he felt that-it would be far better if the 


resolution were left over until the next meeting. In the mean- 
time, they could give Mr. Milne Watson a definite assurance that 
the same policy of including him and others interested in 
other branches than actual engineering would be continued, as 
was done by the Institution in the notice they sent out. He 
might say, in explanation of this notice, that it was not at one 
time the intention of the Council to act quite so suddenly as they 
had done; but, quite accidentally, an offer of vital support to the 
scheme came along, and the Council thought it would be better 
to ventilate the matter before holding the Institution annual 
meeting. He hoped the National Gas Council would not forestall 
the Institution by passing any resolution that day. 

Alderman Puituips said he was sorry he did not quite agree 
with Mr. Broadberry, nor did he quite agree with the remarks 
by Mr. Jones. It had been intimated that municipal support 
for the scheme of a home for the gas industry would be required ; 
and the broadest possible appeal that could be made would be 
likely to be most successful in this regard. He placed the greatest 
importance upon the combination and unity of spirit that had 
come into the gas industry, which he thought was of the highest 
possible value; and he hoped it would be long-continued. Let, 
then, this movement for a building be in the same spirit of com- 
bined effort for one result, and he thought it would succeed. He 
did not fear rates and taxes. There were, perhaps, other ways 
of dealing with matters like that than by paying them. They 
might avoid the necessity of paying them; but he did not 
think it was necessary to avoid the necessity of paying them with 
such a movement as this. He appealed to those present to take 
the broader view, as by so doing he was convinced they would be 
more successful altogether. He could not see that anybody was 
going to be injured by the broader view. Alderman Kay, of Man- 
chester (who had had to leave the meeting), had told him that he 
agreed with what he was saying ; and that on the present lines he 
could not support the proposal for the new building. They did 
not want this spirit—they must avoid these differences of opinion ; 
and, in spite of what Mr. Broadberry had said, he hoped the reso- 
lution would be passed as an expression of opinion of the value 
and the necessity and the advantage of unity. 

Mr. CHARLES CARPENTER thought it would be a help, and not 
a disadvantage, to the meeting of gas engineers on the following 
day if the resolution were passed. He could not but think that 
it would be very helpful to the Institution of Gas Engineers in 
coming to a decision as to the course they should endeavour to 
follow, if an expression of opinion came from a meeting consti- 
tuted on such a broad basis as was the present one. If they 
passed the resolution before them, which suggested that the pro- 
motion of the interests of the gas industry required just as much 
co-operation of the corporations as of the companies, just as 
much co-operation of the seller of gas as of the engineer, and just 
as much co-operation of chairmen of gas committees as chairmen 
of boards of directors—that was what he took it Mr. Milne Wat- 
son’s resolution meant—if they went to the meeting on the follow- 
ing day with an unanimous opinion expressed by the National 
Gas Council, he could not but think it would have the contrary 
effect to that feared by the President of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers, Mr. Broadberry, and that it would be helpful to the 
members of the Institution in coming to a decision, rather than 
the reverse. It was some time since Mr. Milne Watson read the 
resolution, but it struck him as being as broad as a resolution 
should be. It realized that all concerned with the manufacture 
and the selling of gas should come together and carry on the 
business of the gas industry ; and he could not think that it would 
be in any way detrimental to the meeting of the Institution if the 
resolution were passed. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir DaniEL F. Gopparp agreed absolutely with 
Mr. Carpenter. Mr. Broadberry had stated that the somewhat 
hasty decision of the Institution of Gas Engineers was due to the 
fact of their having received some rather handsome financial 
offer. It was a hasty decision; and the resolution meant, “ Do 
not make too hasty a decision; give a little more time.” They 
would thus have an opportunity of bringing all parties together in 
the spirit of unity which they all desired ; ard he was sure it would 
do the Institution no harm whatever. It would be better than 
what they could only apologize for as a hasty decision. It would 
be very much better if the resolution were passed, as it would be 
helpful to the real achievement of the result which they all wanted 
to see when the time came. 

Mr. BROADBERRY remarked that there-was no intention of 
taking any resolution on the subject at the Institution meeting. 
The Chairman had shown him the wording of the resolution ; 
and he did not know that there was anything in it to which he 
really objected, but he did think that just now was a rather un- 
suitable time for passing any resolution. 

Mr. Mitne Watson said the meeting of the National Gas 
Council had been called without any knowledge of what was going 
to take place at the meeting of the Institution. It so happened 
that the National Gas Council met a day before the Institution, 
which had arranged its meeting a long time ago; and he asked 
Mr. Broadberry how they could have let the present meeting pass 
without talking about the building scheme. If nothing had been 
said, they could not have raised it at the next meeting of the 
Council three or four months hence. a8. 

Mr. Broapperry said he would vote for the resolution if it 
were thought that sufficient notice had not been drawn to the 
subject. 
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Mr. Frep. J. West thought the resolution rather narrow; and 
he would much prefer that it should specifically refer to manu- 
facturers and traders. It would strengthen it if the words “ and 

the gas industry as a whole” were added after the word “ com- 

pany,” without settling who should be responsible for carrying 

out the building and raising the necessary funds. In its present 

form, the resolution rather excluded one side of the industry. 

Mr. MILNE Watson replied that the resolution referred to a 
“common home” and did not expressly exclude anybody. 

Another Speaker suggested that as the Society of British Gas 
Industries was an integral part of the National Gas Council, it 
should be included in the specific reference to the objects for 
which the home was to be formed. 

Mr. W. D. HELps reminded the meeting that some time ago a 
Building Committee of the Institution went into this matter, but 
was subsequently suspended. He believed that minutes were 
taken of the meetings of the Committee, and perhaps it might 
be as well to refer to these minutes to see if there was anything 
in them that could be made use of now. 

The Cuairman said that, on his suggestion, Mr. Broadberry 
had practically accepted the wording of the resolution. Person- 
ally, he did not like the words “ should have,” because it looked 
as if something had been done which ought not to have been 
done. If Mr. Milne Watson would accept the wording, “ That it 
is desirable that any building scheme shallhave .. . ” that 
would deal with the whole matter, and would not make any re- 
flection upon the Institution of Gas Engineers, while the resolu- 
tion would still be in the terms of the original motion. 

Mr. Joun Bonp asked for a definition of “ gas undertakings.” 

Mr. Mitne Watson said they were suppliers of gas. With 
regard to the Chairman’s suggestion, he was Scotch and did not 
know exactly what he might be doing by altering “ should” to 
* shall.” 

Mr. Tuomas GLOVER suggested that the wording might be 
made a little more vague; and, instead of saying “gas under- 
takings municipal or company,” the words “any interests con- 
nected with the gas industry ” might be used. 

Sir HALLEWELL Rocers said that having seconded the resolu- 
tion in its original form, he would like a vote to be taken. 

Mr. H. C. Heap asked whether it was at the moment worth 
while to force this definite resolution. He was sure the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers could not pass over the very friendly and 
kindly advice that had been given to it; and it would be rather a 
pity to hurt their feelings by forcing this resolution. Could not 
the matter be left at the present stage? The members of the 
Institution had got the sense of the meeting, and he was sure they 
would not disregard it. 

Mr. WEsT said that, unless some words were added to the reso- 
lution to make it more comprehensive, he felt bound, in justice to 
one particular section of the industry, to move as an amendment 


the addition of the words “ and the gasindustry asa whole,” after ” 


the word “ company.” 

Mr. E, A. Harman proposed that the matter should be referred 
back for further consideration at a future meeting. 

This was put to the meeting, but declared lost—only eighteen 
voting in favour. 

Mr. West’s amendment was then put to the meeting. 

The Cuarirman declared the voting a tie, and gave his casting 
vote against. 

Mr. SAMUEL GLOVER remarked that, from the character of the 
voting, it was evident that the meeting was not in the spirit to 
decide such a very important question. One was perplexed, if 
not grieved, that there should be a division of opinion on such an 
important matter as this, when they were trying to merge the 
whole of the interests of the industry and to provide for them in 
the future. 

The CuairMAN replied that he must carry out his duties as 
Chairman. 

On the voting for the original resolution, only one vote was 
recorded against. 

The resolution was accordingly declared carried, and the 
meeting terminated. 








Tests of Welded Steel Pipe Joints. 


A second series of tests of welded and of screwed pipe, carried 
out by Prof. F. H. Sibley in the mechanical engineering depart- 
ment of Kansas University, support the conclusions arrived at a 
year ago, that the strength of a welded joint is quite equal to that 
of the body of the pipe, or, by slightly building, it can be made 
stronger. It is greater than that possessed by malleable screwed 
fittings, all of which gave trouble by the development of sand 
holes, under pressures of 300 to 1000 lbs. per square inch, the 
leakage of water from which rendered it almost impossible to 
attain the point of rupture. If a careless or inexperienced ope- 
rator made a bad joint, it was located on testing, and could be 
repaired. Samples of 2 in., 3 in., and 4 in. pipe and connections 
were taken from the same stocks—the welded joints made by 
the staff of the Oxyweld Acetylene Company, of Chicago, and the 
screwed joints by experienced fitters. The pipe ends for butt welds 
were machined to a 60° bevel, and the open ends of completed 
samples filled by welding-in plugs or discs of boiler plate. The 
welded pipe failed by bulges or splitting of longitudinal seams, and 
the screwed connections at the threads. Considerable variation 
obtained in respect to all the sizes of pipe alike; but the lowest 
bursting pressure was greatly in excess of anything likely to be 
experienced in practice. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Tue shyness of electricians in giving authentic and complete de- 
tails as to the results of the working of the comparatively small 
number of large electric cooking installations that have been made 
—some under friendly circumstances and 
Necessary Economy in preferential terms—together with a faith- 
Electric Cooking. ful account of the trials and tribulations 
of the users, has been referred to on a 
previous occasion. It was recently seen that the electrical view 
in America is that, in large installations, commendation would not 
arise from the lowness of the energy consumption, as chefs have 
a penchant for running full blast, and having while at work good 
heats always available. Since then we have, in an establishment 
where the catering is on an extensive scale, come across a large 
electric-cooker, the use of which has been discontinued and a gas- 
range installed on two grounds—first, the considerable energy 
consumption, and, secondly, because (as mentioned last week) the 
radiant elements incorporated with the hot-plate only afford local 
heating, and do not give, as in the case of the gas-range, practi- 
cally the entire area of the hot-plate as a working plane without 
gas-jets being alight under the whole space. The advantage and 
economy of this with the cheap B.Th.U. supplied by gas is obvious. 
Further evidence of expensive electrical operation and of nervous- 
ness as to the future of large electric-ranges on this score—al- 
though, where there is a lot of work to be done, the large electric- 
range should show up better in average cost than its less preten- 
tious domestic electric cognate—is supplied by a short article in 
the “ Electrical Times” on the need for expert instruction. The 
use of the word “need” is alone eloquent testimony. It seems 
that the electrical tendency is to put in cooking apparatus, and to 
leave its running to the tender mercies or otherwise of any staff 
that may be available. This, we know, is not the Marylebone 
way. There is a beautiful regard there for the sensitiveness of 
the electric apparatus. The gas people, it is stated by the “ Elec- 
trical Times,” would not think of putting-down a large cooking 
installation without instructing the staff as to the most economical 
method of using it. Atthe present time, there is not much need 
for instruction as to how to use such a ubiquitous, plain, service- 
able piece of kitchen equipment as a gas-range. It is as well 
known as the coal-range, and infinitely more efficient, cleanly, and 
labour-saving. There is to the user nothing mysterious about it 
it has not the same complication of parts as an electric-cooker ; 
there is in it nothing that can suddenly break down; and it does 
not claim the constant nursing demanded by an electric-cooker, 
the congenital weaknesses of which accompany it through life. 
The man who writes “ electric-cookers are more simple and con- 
venient to operate than gas apparatus” does not know the sim- 
plicity of the parts and of the operation of a gas-cooker. Cooks 
do not want to have to fuss about in order to make trifling gains 
in cost economy; on balance, this extreme care, absorbing time 
and diverting attention, may be very costly. A good cook desires 
to give his or her undivided attention to the results of the cooking 
itself. With, in normal times, the electric-cooking rates at (say) 
one-fourth or one-fifth or (where 3d. per unit is charged) one- 
eighth or one-tenth the lighting rates, he or she is puzzled to know 
why there is all this trouble about exercising a refined economy. 
The truth is electricity is very uneconomical as a heating agent ; 
the low price is a necessity; and, despite it, dearness is still an 
obstacle to any general progress. 


Our good friend who is worried over the 
Tuition and an propensity to waste current in cooking, 
Indispensable Bonus. and the bad name that electrical opera- 
tion is getting (alike in respect of weak- 
nesses and unreliability as of cost), suggests that manufacturers 
should employ a recognized expert for—his idea is—a fortnight 
after electric apparatus is put into operation, in order to let the 
staff begin with adequate knowledge as to the correct methods to 
adopt. This isa serious business, compared with the few minutes 
instruction that will suffice with a gas-range. But a fortnight’s 
tuition is, it seems, not enough to ensure economy. After a few 
weeks’ running, the anxious adviser of the “ Electrical Times 
would average-up the consumption per day or per week, and 
would offer the chef a bonus for every unit saved on this average 
for an equivalent output. Assuming the electrical purveyors are 
among those who find it necessary to descend to a charge of }d. 
per unit for current to make something of a showing in competi- 
tion with other fuels (albeit the vaunted collateral advantages of 
electrical operation which are evidently not persuasive in them- 
selves), the bonus on the halfpenny units would not assist much 
in enabling the chef to invest in electrical stocks or War Loan. 
In other words, to secure the lean bonus, he would, under his 
unaided working conditions, be put into competition with the 
nursing exercised by the expert with the one object of realizing 
the maximum economy. One might just as well expect results 
obtained under laboratory refinements to be repeated in the work- 
shops. All that they are useful for are as standards for which to 
strive, with little hope in the rush and bustle of the day of being 
able to equal. But we are told that there are many establish- 
ments and institutions “‘ throughout the country ” in which, “ with 
intelligent use,” the cost with current “at favourable rates” is 





substantially lower than with gas. Our friend has forgotten to add 
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after “gas” “at lighting rates.” However, if his statement be 
true, with all conditions equal, there must have been slovenly use 
of the gas, and the habits of the cooking staffs must have under- 
gone a sharp conversion with the arrival of the electric cooking 
apparatus, which shows they were not beyond reform. It will be 
noted that there are two essentials to obtain the lower cost with 
electricity —“ intelligent use” and “favourable rates.” Just so! But 
that our friend’s airy postulations as to relative economy are not 
universal experience is proved by the “need for expert instruc- 
tion,” and the offer to chefs of a reward in excess of their wages 
for doing their duty. We wonder whether the writers in the 
electrical papers are offered a bonus for the number of times they 
can trot out the trite sayings of theirs regarding electric cooking 
as to “the better results secured, the saving of meat cooked, and 
the cleanliness and simplicity of operation.” If so, some of the 
writers should be doing better than the chef with a bonus on 
every halfpenny unit that he can save. It is obvious that the 
trite cavings in question are not in themselves sufficient induce- 
ment, although for years the electrical people have hoped for the 
eventual proof of their efficacy. But our contemporary’s bonus 
scheme is believed by him to be an indispensable condition ; 
for the chef, in its absence, “ has no incentive to economize with 
current, and is, as a class, impatient—often insisting on cookers 
(especially grills and boiling-plates) being continuously in circuit 
all day long.” 
The writer proceeds to give an illustra- 
“Economy” at 05d. tion of economy in actual practice ; but 
per Unit. “for certain reasons” he is “‘ unable to 
supply the name and address.” The ele- 
tricity is charged at $d. per unit! Gas was formerly no doubt 
charged at lighting rates ; and yet the cost of gas, our contem- 
porary “understands” was “nearly as great as that of the elec- 
tricity used ”"—at $d. per unit! It required the services of Mrs. 
Annie Mole, an expert demonstrator of electric cooking, to search 
out for several days the causes of excessive consumption and to 
put matters right; and now our contemporary “ believes” (about 
which word there is not a positive ring) that, since Mrs. Mole’s 
departure, the permanent cook has been able to run the kitchen 
with equally satisfactory results. Has the cook a bonus? If not, 
according to our contemporary, she or he has “no incentive ”— 
not even a moral one—‘ to economize with current.” Somelump 
figures are given for a number of meals—including breakfasts, 
dinners, and teas. The meals (which appear to be decribed as 
persons) averaged in number per day 469'5 during Mrs. Mole’s 
superintendence. The current averaged 139'5 units a day; but as 
only }d. per unit is charged, the cost was 5s. gjd.a day. There 
is not much “ cooking” to be done for teas, or come to that for 
breakfasts ; but boiling water is required for tea, coffee, &c. We 
do not see any mention of boiling water for washing-up and 
so forth ; but in a formidable bulk of food stated to have been 
cooked on one day (we are not told whether the average day’s 
consumption would apply to this), it is observed that 50 gallons 
of tea were provided and 13 gallons of cocoa. Has our friend 
calculated out how many units of electricity are required to raise 
63 gallons of water from tap temperature to boiling-point, not 
forgetting there is not 100 p.ct. efficiency in any electric water- 
heating apparatus. If not, he may be interested in doing so to 
see what a hole it makes in the average consumption of energy 
quoted. Vague figures such as those cited are useless. 
That close attention is demanded of the 
cook without worrying too much about 
infinitesimal economies is modestly indi- 
cated by Mr. C. Scott in a paper read 
before the Birmingham and District Electric Club—members 
of which were no doubt mightily pleased to reswallow such ran- 
dom and ancient electrical statements as for heating “gas and 
electricity are about equal,” that there is “no doubt that elec- 
tricity at 1d. or even 13d. a unit compares favourably with gas 
for all oven work,” and that, ‘‘ when current can be purchased at 
id. a unit or under, a complete cooking outfit will not cost more to 
run than the corresponding gas-cooker.” Also that “itis a fact 
that the meat shrinkage in a gas oven is not less than 25 p.ct., 
while in an electric oven this can easily be reduced to 123 p.ct.” 
What is there to prevent a gas-oven being run at an equal tem- 
perature with an electric-oven; and why with equality of tem- 
perature should the meat shrink more in the gas-provided tem- 
perature than in the electric-provided one? When, too, from 
16,500 to 17,000 B.Th.U. can be purchased for a penny from gas 
suppliers selling in normal times at 2s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., and the 
gas-fire can give out 75 p.ct. of the heat into aroom as can bescien- 
tifically demonstrated, it is foolish to talk of equality of cost of 
heating between gas andelectricity. We have challenged to demon- 
strations electricians who make statements such as those quoted ; 
but to no avail. They will not accept, and particularly with the 
condition attached that the results shall be published with the 
names of the gas and electricity witnesses attached. As to the 
close attention necessary with the electric-oven to secure good 
cooking results, Mr. Scott says that the loading of the elements 
should be enough to raise the oven to a cooking temperature in 
25 to 30 minutes, and a temperature of 350° should be maintained 
by one-third heat. The temperature of the elements has an im- 
portant effect on cooking. Itis necessary to get direct radiation on 
tothe pastry and meat to ensure a good colour; and this can only 
be obtained by running the elements at a temperature giving the 


More Postulation 
and Warniug. 





correct proportion of radiant and convected heat to suit the oven. 
Too much radiant heat will brown the outside without cooking 
the inside; while too low a temperature on the elements will tend 
to give tough pastry of indifferent colour. Alas! poor cook. 

In connection with the discussions now 
taking place on the ways and means of 
cheapening electricity supply, we lately 
had something to say regarding over- 
head transmission and way-leaves, upon which the electrical pro- 
fession had been engaging in some mild controversy, with general 
agreement running through it that the electrical industry is very 
hard done by, and that private interests, the rights and amenities 
of private ownership, and the natural beauties of the country 
ought to be sacrificed to electrical utility. In every way, elec- 
trical interests should (according to the electrical theory) ride 
dominant. We are, however, gravitating farther and farther from 
despotic rule to a broader consideration of rights and privileges, 
and industries will, with the rest of our institutions, have to bow 
tothe tendency. To this the electrical people will doubtless reply, 
“and so will private interests.” It remains, however, to be seen 
which will be considered by democratic government to be para- 
mount. This is certain, that such government will hesitate to 
interfere with existing legislation unless there be conclusive 
proof of a general advantage, which, in this instance, the elec- 
tricity supply industry says there is. But the industry is in a 
hurry. The question of way-leaves is part of the larger question 
that was referred to the Board of Trade Committee, and should 
be handled bythem. When, however, recently noticing a paper on 
the subject read by Mr. C. Vernier, it was mentioned that a Joint 
Committee of the Incorporated Municipal Electrical Association 
and of the Incorporated Association of Electric Power Com- 
panies had been engaged in drafting a Bill by whichit is proposed 
to alter the present general law respecting way-leaves. Some 
particulars of the intentions have since been published. One of 
the clauses contemplates giving rights to construct, maintain, &c., 
electric lines over or under private property and common lands, 
subject to the consent of the owners, or without such consent 
(notwithstanding the provisions of section 7 of the Gas-Works 
Clauses Act, 1847), subject to the issue of a certificate of the 
Board of Trade declaring the construction of such lines to be de- 
sirable on grounds of public utility. The clauses also provide 
for the Board of Trade, upon application for a certificate, notify- 
ing the owners, and, failing agreement, arranging for inquiries 
by a single arbitrator, for the determination of payments, com- 
pensation, &c. Another clause proposes to remove from local 
authorities the right of veto to the placing of electric lines above 
ground, excepting along, over, or across any sireet, when, how- 
ever, permission is not to be unreasonably withheld. Mr. Vernier 
has criticized the suggested legislation, pointing out the omission 
from it of the right of appeal from the decision of the arbi- 
trator, and of time limitations. He is also dubious as to the 
electricity industry securing the powers through a Private Bill. 
So are we, as it proposes to amend general legislation. It is 
considered by Mr. Vernier that the Government should initiate 
legislation to give relief from the obstacles and difficulties from 
which the electricity industry apparently does not suffer any 
more than any other industry. 


Way-Leaves and 
Legislation. 





GAS-WORKS AND TAR DISTILLATION. 


Manchester District Institution Council’s Views. 


Supplementing the report of a portion of the proceedings at the 
meeting of the Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers 
held on the 25th ult., which has already appeared in the “ JourNAL” 
[ante, pp. 387, 433], we are now able to state that one of the 
matters considered was a circular-letter from the National Gas 
Council on the subject of the installation of central tar distilling 
and refining works in suitable parts of the country, for the pur- 
pose of working-up, and disposing of, tar and its products, and 
the marketing of benzol derived from oil-washing, after the war. 


The following recommendations of the Committee were sub- 
mitted: 


(1) From an analysis of the tar returns recently obtained by the In- 
stitution from the members, the Council are of the opinion that 
the undertakings that distil their own tar secure better financial 
results than the undertakings that do not distil, and recommend 
the careful consideration of the larger works to the question of 
the installation of distillation plants when a favourable oppor- 
tunity arises, and that other undertakings in the districts where 
a demand for prepared tar exists should also consider the advisa- 
bility of erecting plants for the treatment of tar. ; 

(2) The Council believe the financial combination of gas undertakings 
for the establishment of tar-works presents such difficulties that 
they regard is as impracticable; as they consider the erection of 
tar-works by the larger undertakings would probably tend to 
effect the desired purpose. 


After very full discussion, the following resolution was passed: 
That the report and recommendations of the Committee on the sub- 
ject of tar and its products be approved and adopted; and that 
a copy of the recommendations be forwarded to each member 
of the District Institution in due course. 
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BRIQUETTING PLANT AT BECKTON. 


In an article dealing with the commercial possibilities of coke 
dust, the “Iron and Coal Trades Review” discusses the manu- 


facture of briquettes ; remarking that the prevailing low prices of 
pitch and the relatively high values of even the cheapest fuels have 
resulted in a large number of orders being placed for briquetting 
plants. Unfortunately, however, it is added, despite all the talk 
of fuel economy and the present necessity of turning to profitable 
account the whole of the coal won, briquetting was not, and 
apparently still is not, regarded as a necessity to such economy; 
and makers of the plant being unable to obtain Class “ A” certi- 
ficates, delays in completing the installations have been general. 
In many instances the plants have been held up altogether. 

Two particular forms of plant are described—one installed at 
the Smethwick Gas-Works |an account of which appeared in the 
“ JouRNAL ” for Nov. 14 last, p. 334], and the other at the Beckton 
works of the Gas Light and Coke Company. With regard tothe 
plant installed at Beckton, it is stated that this comprises a Yeadon 
roller press and accessories. The breeze is tipped from trucks 
over a screening grid into the hopper, from which it is raised by 
a bucket elevator to the feed chamber above the shoot which 
feeds the disintegrator. This shoot, in its passage to the disinte- 
grator, is bridged by a magnetic separator, by the Rapid Magnet- 
ting Machine Company, Ltd., of Birmingham, so as to safeguard 
the disintegrator and press from the possibility of injury owing to 
pieces of iron being inadvertently passed over with the breeze. 
As to the other portions of the plant, the arrangement is such as 
to ensure the uniformly steady running essential to the produc- 
tion of ovoid briquettes. 














Ovoid Briquetting Machine at the Beckton Gas-Works. 


[From the ‘‘ Iron and Coal Trades Review."’ |} 


The machine has an output of 3 tons per hour of “ Eggette” 
briquettes, of approximately 14 oz. weight. The briquettes are 
delivered on to a conveyor band, from which they are loaded 
direct into the trucks. A man and three boys are employed in 
connection with the plant. This includes all labour charges, from 
the time the breeze is delivered at the siding until the loaded 
trucks leave the works. The power required to drive the whole 
of the plant is approximately 20 B.H.p. At the time of the in- 
spection by the representative of the “Iron and Coal Trades 
Review,” some 600 tons of briquettes had been made; and it is 
anticipated that the moulds will produce at least tooo tons before 
requiring renewal. The briquettes burn freely in an open fire. 
The whole make is going immediately into local consumption, 
and in the poorer quarters is retailed out in pennyworths. The 
briquettes are sold at 5s. a ton below the ruling prices of coke. 
If, says the writer of the article, we assume a liberal figure for the 
cost of the breeze and the binder, the labour involved, and the 
power consumption, and accept the cost of the mould plates as 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of £60 per set, it will be patent 
that the manufacture of the “ Eggette” briquette cannot be other 


NOTES ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF GAS. 


In the course of a paper presented at the annual meeting of the 
South-Western (U.S.A.) Electric and Gas Association, Mr. L. K. 
Whitehead, the Superintendent of the Gas Department of the 
Texakana Gas and Electric Company, gave some useful hints on 
distribution. 


High-pressure mains should be laid with a fall towards drip-collectors 

at the lowest levels, fitted with branches and blow-off cocks near the 

ground surface. All mains should be sufficiently deep to give a fall to 

services on the long side. The bottom of the trench should be solid 

ground ; and if blocking was necessary, brick or stone should be used, 

in preference to wood. If the storage was small, a good plan was to 

carry the high-pressure main in a belt round the district, and feed 
into the low-pressure system at convenient points, through regulators 
or reducing valves which would bring the pressure down to 4 to 8 oz. 

Anything above to lbs. per sq. in. was called ‘‘ high pressure’’ with 

artificial gas, and 25 lbs. upwards with natural gas. High distributing 
pressures enabled the size of the mains to be reduced, but increased the 
liability to leakage, and necessitated careful testing with air, at double 
the maximum carrying pressure, maintained for some hours, and care- 
ful proving of each joint with soap-suds. Important trunk mains 
should be preferably laid through bye-ways carrying the less traffic ; 
and full-sized branches should be freely used, so as to avoid disturb- 
ance of the main line when business increases. Crossing railway tracks 
was a thing to be avoided, even at some expense ; and a joint should 
never be situated immediately under a rail. Services should be not 
less than 1} in. diameter ; and pipes 4 in. or smaller should not be 
tapped larger than one-fourth the diameter without a saddle. All 
steel or wrought-iron pipes should be saddled at connections. 

On low-pressure mains, the service should start off with two elbows, 
forming a swing-joint that would take care of settlements in the main. 
High-pressure services are always saddled, and should commence with 
a tee screwed in upright, for the introduction of the drill, and a curb 
cock. The saddle, tee, and length of pipe with cock attached having 
been fixed in position, the drill can be introduced through the tee, and 
the hole drilled. This method is satisfactory if the main pressure does 
not exceed 50 Ibs. ; but if above this limit, the drill must be carried 
through a gate or cock. Direct high-pressure connections should carry 
a safety blow-off, as near to the property boundary line as possible, 
and never inside a building. Careful records of all pipe-lines and 
special fittings, showing depth and locality, should be preserved ; and 
the card system is successfully used for this purpose. 


A COMPARISON OF OPERATING RESULTS 








At Twenty Gas-Works in Illinois. 


A paper read before the Illinois (U.S.A.) Gas Association by 
Mr. E. H. Taylor, of Chicago, embodies the operating results 
obtained at twenty different gas-works, with twenty-three kinds of 
coal, carbonized in seven descriptions of settings, taken as nearly 
as possible on uniform lines. They afford interesting information, 
and indicate much room for study and improvement in design 
and operation of coal-gas benches. 

ReEtToRT-HovuseE Fue. 


The consumption of fuel under the retorts varied greatly, ac- 
cording to local conditions and methods of working. Half-depth 
beds of sixes, using coke, ranged from 305 lbs. to 675 lbs. per ton 
of coal carbonized ; full-depth nines, from 290 lbs. to 400 lbs. ; 
Imperial Equitable sixes, from 280 lbs. to 300 lbs.; ditto, nines, 
from 275 lbs. to 340 Ibs.; inclined sixes, from 275 lbs. to 325 lbs. ; 
inclined slots, from 260 lbs. to 320 lbs. ; and inclined ovens, from 
330 lbs. to 400 lbs. Where coal was used as a fuel, the corre- 
sponding figures were: Half-depth sixes, from 400 lbs. to 650 lbs. ; 
full-depth nines, from 320 lbs. to 375 lbs.; Imperial Equitable 
nines, from 320 lbs. to 370 lbs. 


TEMPERATURES AND DEGREE OF EXHAUST OR DRAUGHT. 


Some observations on furnaces are given. The composition of 
the furnace gases was practically the same in each test—carbonic 
acid, 8°8 p.ct.; oxygen, 0'2; carbon monoxide, 22°6 ; hydrogen, 4; 
nitrogen, 64°4. The inclined settings were all of them fitted with 
superheated steam blowers, and provided that a sufficiency of 
steam was used—say, 0°75 lb. to 1°5 lbs. per pound of fuel, ac- 
cording to quality—they were usually free from clinker. Com- 
plaints were found to be due to insufficient steam, in one instance 
caused by miscalculation of the flow of steam at 600° through the 
nozzle. In another instance, much trouble arose from clinker; 
and only 40 lbs. of steam was being passed per hour, whereas the 
character of the fuel indicated more like 200 lbs. as the correct 
amount. 

Lack OF GENERAL ATTENTION ON THE Works. 

The exhausters and governors were usually in good condition; 
but frequently the supply of water to the condensers was insuffi- 
cient, and the “ P. and A.” apparatus was bye-passed, on account 
of back-pressure. Much of the naphthalene would be removed 
at this point, if the temperature of the gas was kept at 90°. The 
washers get little attention until the trouble from back-pressure 
arises; but the best work was done when they were regularly 
blown down every twelve hours, and the seal maintained at 3} in. 
to 43 in. Attention to this matter frequently added to the yield 





than a profitable proposition. 





of ammonia. Many of the scrubbers were neglected, and the 
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filling material so clogged and saturated that efficient contact of 
gas and liquor did not obtain. Much uncertainty prevailed as 
to the proper water supply, which should be about 2} gallons per 
1000 c.ft. of gas passed, measured by a dumping-box or other 
means, as if the clean water supply was excessive the store liquor 
was weakened, and the heating value of the gas suffered. Inone 
instance the ammonia yield was low, because the store-well was 
too warm, causing considerable loss ; and in cases of low ammonia 
results, the crude gas should be examined at the foul main, by 
means of a quantitative standard acid test. 


NAPHTHALENE, 


Trouble from naphthalene was frequent; but no quantitative 
tests were made, and the author recommended a more general 
use of the Smith and Colman apparatus. That most of the 
trouble arose from high heats and light charges, was indicated 
by the following tests: 





| 
Tei | Temperature 
nn Batast faa ye pe Naphthalene. 
Temperature. Lk Inlet of —_ 4 
S. Purifier. Too c it. 
@ aot <8 1g00° 325 85° 48 6 
” ie igh 1850° 450 80° II°2 
Inclinedoven. . . 1950° 5000 | 84° 9°5 
ie Ae ee 1850° 1100 | 82° 7°2 














The bye-passing of any piece of apparatus should only be re- 
sorted to as a temporary expedient. 


OxIpDE RESULTs. 


As no two authorities appeared to agree, it was not possible to 
intelligently discuss this subject. One engineer put the limit at 
58,000 c.ft. of gas per bushel of oxide, and another said he had 
purified over 500,000 c.ft. per bushel. Atsome works the material 
contained 10 Ibs. of iron, and at others 35 lbs., per bushel. With 
coal gas the sulphuretted hydrogen content at the purifier inlet 
varied from 200 to 400 grs. per 100 c.ft.; but with carburetted 
water gas the content was frequently as low as 70 grs. Very few 
works had the appliances necessary for testing the oxide for sul- 
phur ; but he gave the results of a few tests as follows: 


enmes | Sulphur. | Tar. 





| Pete |. Pee 
Conley oxide, three months’ use, First exposure 2°67 1°37 
© four years’ use * Pr | 43°41 5°63 
” one » » Third ,, | 13°63 17 67 
Home madeoxide, one  ,,_ ,, Fourth ,, 13°82 38°46 
Lavine oxide, ae « wx Third + | 13°85 3°49 


Some of the oxides were ruined by tar before being fully charged 
with sulphur. The purifiers on which the second test was taken 
comprised a set of four designed for a make of 500,000 c.ft. per 
day which had not yet passed over 150,000 c.ft. There was 2 p.ct. 
of air admitted at the purifier-inlet. The sulphuretted hydrogen 
at this point averaged 220 grs.; and the sulphur content of the 
pure gas was 9'I19 grs. per 100 c.ft. 

The boxes were reversed once a week; and each bushel of oxide 
had purified 58,700 c.ft. of gas. Commercial oxide on the market 
weighed 31 to 35 lbs., and contained 18 to 21 lbs. of iron per 
bushel ; the spent material weighed from 45 to 89 lbs. per bushel. 











The Committee for the Investigation of Atmospheric Pollu- 
tion has, says “ The Times,” been constituted an “ Advisory Com- 
mittee on Atmospheric Pollution” to the Meteorological Office; 
anda grant of £500 has been allotted by the Department of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research, to cover the cost of the work for the 
current year. The grant was made after careful consideration of 
the advantages likely to accrue from the continuation of the work 
even during the war; and it was indicated that every effort should 
be made to maintain existing stations and increase the scope of 
the movement. The collection, compilation, and publication of 
exact statistics on the subject are of value in connection with the 
study of problems relating to fuel economy and smoke prevention, 
as well as agriculture, health, and the preservation of buildings. 
Information as to methods of working, with standardized instruc- 
tions and blank forms for returns, can be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretary, Dr. J. S. Owens, No. 47, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


The Broxburn Shale Oil Company state that the manufacture 
of sulphate of ammonia calls for special notice. The output in 
Great Britain now amounts to something like 435,000 tons per 
annum, and is still on the increase. Strange to say, however, 
until the present year the annual consumption in Great Britain 
was only about 130,000 tons; and nearly three-fourths of the total 
make had accordingly to be exported. Although the Government 
took little or no interest in the matter until the last year or two, 
the sulphate of ammonia producers had for many years an Asso- 
ciation in active operation, which organized plot demonstrations 
in all parts of the country, proving the advantage of ammonia as 
a fertilizing agent. When the question of food supplies for the 
country first called for serious consideration, a policy of restricted 
imports was introduced; and farmers were then encouraged to 
make an extensive use of this highly important fertilizer. As a 
result, home requirements may be likely to absorb all the sulphate 
of ammonia produced in this country. 





WAVERLEY ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


The One-Hundred-and-First Meeting of the Association was 
held last Friday in the Cockburn Hotel, Edinburgh—Mr. JAMES 
D. KEILLor, of Hawick, in the chair. The business consisted of 
an address by the President, which was afterwards discussed; 
and at the conclusion of the meeting high-tea was served. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

The PresipDENT, after expressing his thanks for the honour 
conferred upon him by the Association in electing him to the 
presidency, proceeded with his address, from which the following 
extracts are made. 


It interested me lately to recall the fact that in 1799 Philippe 
Lebon, a Frenchman, secured a patent in Paris for making an 
illuminating gasfrom wood. An exhibition of this patent was seen 
by a German named Winsor, who offered the Frenchman a sum of 
money if he would disclose to Germany the secret process. We are 
glad to know that Lebon rose superior to the lure of lucre, and 
patriotically persisted in declining the offer. But Winsor, with the 
characteristic spirit of his race, determined to find out how the gas 
could be made. This hesucceeded in doing, and in a comparatively 
short time he floated a National Heat and Light Company; and a 
later Company, formed by Winsor, was the forerunner of the Lon- 
don Gas Light and Coke Company of to-day. 

In addition to the dogged persistency of German methods dis- 
closed by this incident, we have been led, by the force of recent 
events, to consider other aspects of the German menace in trade; 
and the one to which I wish particularly to invite your attention, 
and to apply to the prosecution of our business as gas managers, is 
the patient, determined, attentive way in which the Germans in 
their commercial dealings study the interests of their clients. I do 
not wish for a moment to extol unduly the thoroughness of German 
commercial enterprise, or to place the German commercially upon 
a pedestal round which we must hover for enlightenment; but that 
his methods were thorough and effective I think none will deny, 
and the fact, frankly and universally admitted, is well worth our 
while to keep before us. 

In pleasing the public, I do not fail to realize that the lot of the 
gas manager is a hard and unenviable one ; for the public is a 
hard taskmaster to serve—individually suspicious, and collec- 
tively, in the form of local authorities, often most unreasonable 
and exacting. It is therefore the more desirable that companies 
and, through them, their managers should pursue such an open 
and liberal policy as will be calculated to dissipate the too easily 
engendered suspicion of the private consumer and to conciliate 
the local authorities. 

While it may be well to turn a deaf ear to groundless com- 
plaints, it is never profitable, nor is it desirable or defensible, to 
disregard properly communicated and real grievances brought to 
our notice. These must, as they will in all businesses no matter 
how sound their working basis, arise from time to time, and 
must be handled in the proper spirit. A well founded com- 
plaint is a bad advertisement. A grievance remedied is a valu- 
able and desirable asset. 


FuTURE OF THE INDUSTRY. 


As business men, there lies before us a great and glorious 
opportunity, and upon us, to whose care the interests of gas have 
been entrusted, devolves the responsibility of utilizing to the full 
the opportunity which looms beckoning ahead. The future holds 
much in store for our profession—much more, indeed, than the 
past has given. A great push in industrial progress must come 
in the near future, and it is our imperative duty—we would be 
traitors to our industry, to the public, and to ourselves were we to 
neglect it—to further this progress by all means which science 
has placed at our disposal. 

It may be asked how we are to play our part—and it is no 
trifling task which confronts us—in the imminent push. Manu- 
factures will be increased after the war, new industries will spring 
up in a day, and factories, houses, and buildings of all sorts will 
be,required. For these, illumination and power will be wanted; 
and it is to these that our energies, thought, and attention must 
be directed. We supply light and power of high efficiency and 
undoubted economy—both very potent factors, which cannot 
be too prominently brought before the notice of the public. It 
is our business to see that we do not rest satisfied upon our oars, 
content with the business we have already acquired, heedless 
whether we advance with the requirements of the times. It is 
our business to see that no opportunity is lost of advancing the 
claims of our industry in a tactful and convincing manner. It 
is necessary that we should not go easily along, pursuing the line 
of least trouble, for to-day, and now more than ever, we compete 
with the active and ever-increasing opposition of electricity. 

In electricity we have our principal rival. It is electricity that 
has given the chief stimulus to enterprise in gas development, 
and, it is not to be gainsaid, it is electricity that prompted the 
recent “ Wake up, gas!” and the exigence for better organization. 
We cannot ignore the fact that there are many problems which 
fetter our progress—collectively and individually—which must 
be tackled; and though the work of the present absorbs most of 
our attention, we must, nevertheless, look far into the future. If 
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we are to rise to the real greatness of our opportunities, some 
remedies in our organization must be applied—and these promptly 
and effectively. 

ORGANIZATION. 


The opposition of electricity is so formidable that if gas is to 
maintain an honourable position in the realm of light and power 
we must apply a driving force so great and of such endurance 
that our place will be for ever assured, and that gas will be a force 
to be reckoned with. Always in our minds should we remember 
that we are not monopolists in the supply of light and power. 
Our rival has received all the care and support that scientific 
thought and influence can bestow upon it, and, speaking generally, 
has enjoyed an amount of patronage and encouragement never 
bestowed upon gas. To what extent it may in future years be 
developed is a matter of speculation ; but I feel sure that soon its 
opposition will be more formidable than ever. 

The organization of the enormous potential resources of our 
industry will be a great task ; and a beginning must be made at 
once, not only to safeguard the interests of our industry, but also 
to ensure that the return of peace, with its tremendous industrial 
competition, will find us ready to meet the demands upon us. 
There must be a general revival of energies. All our untold, and 
hitherto only partly employed, resources, industrial and commer- 
cial, must be utilized to the greatest possible extent, and our in- 
dustry made, as it can be made, more prolific and more efficient 
than ever to meet the demand of the new conditions of business 
which we are warned to expect. 

Perhaps at no time more than the present, when our industry 
is threatened with a new form of competition from its chief rival, 
has there been need of the highest and acutest intelligence and 
initiative. Vast changes will be forced upon the country by the 
calls of national interest and national security. These changes 
will be certain to have an incalculable influence upon the gas 
industry; and in order that opportunity may be grasped with cer- 
tainty and success, it will require the highest directive ability on 
the part of the leaders of the gas profession—the most perfect 
organization, complete unity of effort, and the fullest use of 
science. Directly scientific knowledge—the importance of which 
has been proved in unmistakable fashion—is applied to the 
problems of organization and development, and when each of us 
appreciates the importance of individual efficiency and the value 
of co-operation, then, perhaps, the industry will enter on an era 
of expansion the like of which it has never known. 

It is beyond question that competition has compelled us to do 
things, and is still compelling us to do things, that we ought to 
have done voluntarily. Let us welcome competition ; but let us 
not wait for its advent to make the most of our opportunities 
and knowledge. Even though there be no competition, the public 
deserves the best service it is possible to give. In the difficult 
times that lie ahead of us after the war we shall require all the 
knowledge, all the enthusiasm, all the courage, and, above all, all 
the organization and fairness that we can command if we are to 
maintain, as we must maintain, our place in the fields of domestic 
and industrial service. 


LINKING UP OF ELECTRIC UNDERTAKINGS. 


The attention of all of us has been directed to a movement in 
which the Board of Trade is taking an active interest—I refer to 
the proposal of linking-up electric supply undertakings in certain 
industrial centres—a proposal which need not necessarily be con- 
fined to one or two areas. It appears to me to be a very serious 
attempt to regulate and foster the resources of an industry 
in the national interest; and it will be apparent to all close 
observers—for us it is a matter of gravest moment—that it is 
a movement not so Utopian as it might at first sight appear. It 
is a proposal with a view to promoting more general economy 
and efficiency in the supply of electric current, which, if the idea 
fructifies, will have a far-reaching effect—probably a disastrous 
effect—unless we can effectively combat it, upon our industry. 
It is evident that, unless we regulate and foster the resources of 
gas, we shall find ourselves up-against a form of competition 
which, in the nature of things, we could not long survive. 

If such a proposal be possible with electric current, it should not 
be impossible to attain similar results with gas supply. Centraliza- 
tion in production must make for economy in manufacture. Cen- 
tralization in gas production must not be preceded by centralization 
of electric supply ; the will to do it supported by a sane and en- 
lightened policy and hearty co-operation throughout the industry 
being the remaining factors necessary for the realization of such 
a project—gigantic, no doubt it is, but a task that is not, I think, 
superhuman. 

Perhaps it is fitting that at this meeting of the parent Gas Asso- 
ciation something should be said regarding the pressing need of 
driving force—should the opposition I mention not prove sufficient 
—behind our numerous Associations. Since the creation of the 
Waverley Association of Gas Managers, numerous Gas Associa- 
tions have been formed ; the latest being the National Gas Council. 
This body is composed of representatives of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers, the British Commercial Gas Association, the Gas Com- 
panies’ Protection Association, and the Society of British Gas 
Industries—created to speak with authority on behalf of the gas 
industry and work for its protection and development. 


LETHARGIC DistricT ASSOCIATIONS. 


Within the past few months much has been written about the 
necessity for reorganizing our industry, and many suggestions have 





been put forth which seem to aim at the creation of a central organi- 
zation. I am averse from throwing out destructive criticism un- 
accompanied by at least an equal amount of constructive matter ; 
but if the central organization idea means merely the formation 
of yet another Association, I do not think we need it. If a general 
consultative and advisory committee be the aim, we have it now in 
the National Gas Council. But whatever be the outcome of such 
agitation, let it be a real consultative and advisory Council, com- 
posed of men who know, and who are directly connected with, the 
industry and, by all means, the industries allied to it. Let such a 
Committee be the heavy driving force, the inspiring influence, 
behind our too lethargical District Associations. I may be accused 
of being uncharitable to the many Gas Associations connected with 
our industry; but, when all is said and done, what is their attitude 
from one annual meeting to the next? The most charitable and 
least offending word I can think of to suit the case is—listless. 
Instead of fc r ming another Association, demanding a share of our 
time, attent 01, and financial support, let us revivify the Associa- 
tions of which we are already members, and infuse an energy into 
their deliberations and activities from which we can reap tangible 
benefit, and to which we can lock for help and guidance, should the 
need arise, as it must arise from time to time, for no man is inde- 
pendent of his confréres, be his position and ability what they may. 


Considerable discussion followed the address. 

Mr. J. W. Napier (Alloa) said it was true that, in a number of towns 
where electricity bad been introduced, notwitbstanding its success and 
progress, the demand for gas had not ceased. For certain require- 
ments, however, electricity was the only power; and it was interesting 
to observe that even the larger undertakiogs preferred to take a public 
supply than generate their own electricity. Electricity was, in the 
near future, going to secure a large share of the demand for light- 
ing. While this was so, it need not in any way detrimentally affect 
the interests of gas, because the gas industry had its field of progress, 
if it cared to push it. 

Regarding the question cf centralization, he mentioned that he was 
a member of a Special Committee who had been appointed for tle 
purpose of considering centralization in the east and central parts of 
Scotland; and they had come to the conclusion that it was not only 
practicable, but quite essential—baving regard to the economic aspect. 
Whether or not this centralization of the gas supply was to come at an 
early date, he was satisfied that something of the kind would require 
to be done at some time. It appeared to him a waste of energy, both of 
a financial and a practical kind, that so many comparatively small gas- 
works should be dotted all over the country, supplying what was essen- 
tially a public commodity. These individual undertakings necessarily 
increased the costs of the commodity. 

Some remarks made by the President had given him an opening to 
ventilate a matter which had been present in his mind for a consider- 
able time. As they were aware, the Scottish gas industry, or the pro- 
fession in Scotland, was represented through the North British Asso- 
ciation and their Waverley Association, as regards the technical de- 
partment of the work. It was also represented, so far as the busine:s 
aspect was concerned, through the Commercial Sections. But he 
thought that if the Scottish gas industry were to have intimacy of in- 
terest in connection with what he might term the legislative aspect, 
something would require to be done in order to focus the obligations 
of gas undertakings and of officials as regards Scotland. He would 
leave the tecbnical department to the North British Association and 
the Waverley Association, and the business part to the Commercial 
Sections. It was quite true there was recently formed a National Gas 
Council; but they were all aware that this Council was situated in 
London, and could not be expected to permeate Scotland with its in- 
fluence and support. Undoubtedly, Scotland, because of its geogra- 
phical position, suffered under a distinct disability. He would sug- 
gest that a Scottish Gas Council should be formed, and that the mem- 
bership should be derived from the officials of the larger gas under- 
takings in the country, and should include municipal representatives 
as well as chairmen of companies. By a body of this composition, 
he ventured to say, the legislative department of their business would 
be so focused and determined as to give Scottish gas interests more im.- 
portance than hitherto they had shown themselves to possess. 

The President had referred to the lack of energy on the part of their 
Associations. He (Mr. Napier) ventured to suggest that this was 
largely due to the fact that the Associations were technical and com- 
mercial, and did not take into consideration the broader aspect of the 
affairs of their industry as it might be affected by parliamentary deci- 
sions. He hoped he had expressed himself clearly, and that those of 
them who were interested in this matter would give the question seri- 
ous consideration. He had no doubt that, at the forthcoming meeting 
of the North British Association, something tangible in the way of a 
proposal would be brought forward. 

He observed that they had with them at the meeting Mr. W. M. 
Mason, of the British Commercial Gas Association, who would doubt- 
less give them information as to the progress of the Association and 
its influence. In respect of the work of that Association, he had noth- 
ing but praise; but he would respectfully submit to Mr. Mason the 
simple fact that, so far as the gas undertakings in Scotland were con- 
cerned, until they had a localization of the influence and power of the 
British Commercial Gas Association, he could not expect to have much 
fresh support. It was even possible that the existing support might 
not continue so happily or so prominently as it had done in the past. 
It was apparently impossible for the English mind to come down to 
the practical observation of the Scottish character. He would suggest 
to Mr. Mason that he should endeavour to consider ways and means 
whereby the affairs of his Association, so far as they affected the ges 
undertakings in Scotland, should be focussed more nearly at home. 
Of the total number of gas-works in Scotland, 20p.ct., or thereabouts, 
were contributors to the British Commercial Gas Association. The 
smaller gas-works were not connected withit. He made the suggestion 
that a Scottish Gas Committee, who wodld have certain limited 
powers, and who would study local condition:, and would thereby be 
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able to centralize and work-up their own interests, ought to be ap- 
pointed. He quite recognized that there were certain difficulties ; but 
the fact was patent to all of them that, unless something of the kind 
was to be done, the British Commercial Gas Association was not going 
to have the support which it deserved from Scotland. The Scottish 
gas undertakings, on the other hand, were going to pursue their way 
without the influence and support of the British Commercial Gas As- 
sociation. He quite recognized that the chief supporters of the British 
Commercial Gas Association ought to have a very large say in the 
affairs of the Association. But he did think every gas undertaking, 
however small, was entitled to some representation ; and until Mr. 
Mason brought the affairs of his Association and its influence, and its 
good work of advertising, more into their midst, he could not look for 
the support which he desired. 

Concluding, Mr. Napier congratulated the President on his address, 
and the Association on having been able to secure Mr. Keillor’s ser- 
vices on this occasion. 

Mr. W. M. Mason, Secretary of the British Commercial Gas Associ- 
ation, replying to the matters raised, said he understood Mr. Napier’s 
point of view perfectly well, though some parts of the criticism had, 
perhaps, in his opinion, littlefoundation. Hecould assure Mr. Napier 
that the interests of Scotland were never by any means forgotten. He 
had given him proof of this before the meeting in a way that he could 
not very well make public, or there might be trouble. This question of a 
Scottish Committee had been discussed in an informal way some time 
ago; and the rock on which the discussion broke was the financial one. 
The whole difficulty was the- financial question. . For instance, Glasgow 
gave £1062, and Edinburgh {260. If anyone giving a guinea subscrip- 
tion tried to tell Glasgow what the British Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion were to do with the {1000 that they had given, then the fat was 
going to beinthe fire. But if there was some Committee or some 
Scottish Council affiliated with the Commercial Sections and with the 
British Commercial Gas Association, by which subjects of national 
interest could be discussed and automatically referred to the Executive, 
he thought that would make for strength all round. Hecould assure 
them all that this question had received attention. The matter would 
be raised again; and if the financial cifficulty could be overcome, they 
might arrive at some arrangement whereby real good would eventuate. 
Mr. Napier had said it was a London Association. It was not a Lon- 
don Association, and could not be called so by any stretch of imagina- 
tion. They would find that the London members were comparatively 
few in number. It was a National Association. On the General Com- 
mittee there were no fewer than nine Scottish members directly repre- 
senting Scotland. 

In regard to after the war, there were pessimists in some industries ; 
but he thought the gas industry was only beginning to open-up a tre- 
mendous field of progress. There was plenty to be done for electricity 
in the future; but he was absolutely convinced there was infinitely 
more to be done in the gas industry. 

Mr. James M'Leop (Greenock) said he liked particularly the tone 
of optimism which ran through the address. They were faced with a 
great amount of competition from electricity ; but electricity, unfortu- 
nately, was not their only competitor. At one time, he thought gas- 
furnaces had no competitor at all. He had, however, realized since 
that they had three competitors against them in the furnace business— 
oil, solid fuel, and electricity. It was astonishing how the electric 
furnace was developing for many purposes. If electricity could be 
cheapened, the furnace purposes would be ultimately served entirely 
with it. Nevertheless, he was convinced that the field of gas was ab- 
solutely enormous. The daylight load now, as compared with what it 
was eight years ago, when he went to Greenock, had made gigantic 
strides ; and for cooking and heating he thought they were going from 
victory to victory. 

Regarding the question of a national gas building, he thought the 
members of the Waverley Association should look on the scheme with 
more favour, because to have a building of their own would act as a 
great means of consolidating the whole interests of the gas industry. 
The President had alluded to attacks made on gas managers in the 
local Press. He really thought the ignoring of such attacks was by 
far the best policy. 

Mr. Davin Vass (Perth), after remarking that they were greatly in- 
debted to the President for his address, said the idea of centralization 
was one they would have to consider seriously. In his own case, the 
Perth Town Council took powers in their last Order some years ago 
to supply gas in a radius of seven miles ; and when he told them that 
it would not add more than 5 or to p.ct. to their total output, they 
could see they were very safe in doing that. In this case, they could 
sell gas at a reasonable figure, so that the inhabitants of the district 
could utilize it for cooking and other domestic purposes at a figure 
which brought it within reason. Formerly, they had to pay a price 
approaching 8s. or 9s. per tooo Gft. This was just what it would be 
on a greater scale in the more industrial areas. Of course, where they 
had two gas-works within a matter of three miles of each other, both 
working almost at minimum cost, to expand one and close the other 
would, instead of making a reduction, add to the cost of production, 

He felt inclined to resent the remarks of the President with reference 
to their listless attitude as Gas Associations, because he thought the 
Commercial Associations were showing great activity in keeping in 
touch with all the requirements of the industry up to a certain point. 
But there was a point where the Commercial Section could not bring 
the requisite force to bear on interested parties; and it was here that 
such an Association as had been suggested by Mr. Napier would no 
doubt be of great advantage. hey, as Commercial Associations, 
could not approach municipalities or parliamentary bodies with refer- 
ence to matters that came before gas undertakings, either as individual 
concerns or as a collective industry. They could not go before these 
bodies with force sufficient to make their wants known. An Associa- 
tion that embodied, not only gas engineers, corporation representatives, 
gas directors, manufacturers of appliances required for the gas 
industry, and those who were connected with the residual products 
of the works, meeting frequently, would have a greater weight. They 
would be something like the Convention of Royal Burghs, and would 
have an influence on parliamentary and other organizations in matters 
representing the gas industry. Take, for instance, the question of coal 
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supplies for Scotland.. There had been a suggestion that each gas- 
works should get its coal from the nearest pit. Now, they knew 
that this would mean practical disaster in many cases. The manager 
of any particular works affected might cry out; but his voice was not 
heard. If he had an Association of some weight that he could appeal 
to, there would be a better hearing for his case. Many other similar 
things would occur to them. He thought it was a question that ought 
to be taken up at an early date by all the Associations, including the 
Waverley. 

Mr. Joun RicuMmonp (Penicuik) said the whole future of the indus- 
try would devolve upon centralization. They must be able to sell gas 
at a reasonable price—to sell it at a price to compete with solid or 
liquid fuel. This could not be done with the small and scattered 
works throughout the country at the presenttime. Some scheme must 
be evolved, and it did not require them to wait until theend of the war. 
A scheme of simply swallowing-up small industries on the basis of 
their capital, or some basis of this sort, did not require a transference 
of a large amount of capital or great cash expenditure. Take, for 
example, the City of Edinburgh. It would bea very simple operation 
for the City Corporation to be compelled to extend their mains to 
Penicuik. It was a simple thing to go a matter of nine miles on high- 
pressure distribution. The public then would get their gas at a price 
which would enable it to compete with either solid or liquid fuel for 
domestic purposes. 

Mr. Davip Futon (Helensburgh) said that, in speaking of electri- 
city, most of the speakers had referred to it in the region of lighting 
only; but he thought it was of greater importance in the region of 
power. Both gas and electricity were public necessities; and there 
was no reason why they should not work hand in hand for the benefit 
of the public. 

The PrEsIpENT here remarked that: when he prepared his address, 
he had no idea that it would bring forth such an excellent discussion. 
Mr. Napier had referred a little bit to his pessimism as regarded the 
competition of electricity with gas ; and Mr. MacLeod had referred to 
his optimism. There was no doubt about it—gas was being displaced 
by electricity. It was all very well for Mr. Napier, who had the joint 
control of gas and electricity in his own town. He (Mr. Keillor) had 
no such control. Hawick was supplied by two private companies— 
gas was a private company and electricity was a private company, 
The competition he had to contend with in Hawick was a menace. 
The cut-throat methods adopted by the electricity company got their 
business ; and his methods had had to be adjusted more than anything 
else with the view to holding on to what he possessed. In the power 
field, he could not get a look-in. The factories in Hawick were mostly 
textile ; and they were all modern factories. They had numerous gas- 
engines that were appreciated and doing excellent work ; and these 
people would not part with their gas-engines for anything. They 
realized the economy of the gas-engine. But they found, as a rule 
that where a series of machines had to be driven, particularly on dif- 
ferent floors, the electric motor was preferred. This was a situation 
that Mr. Napier did not have to contend with. It was common prac- 
tice for the electricity company's representatives to go into houses and 
ask people how much gas was costing them per annum. Very often 
they let the electricity company see their gas bills for the past twelve 
months; and then the electricity company made an offer to light up 
the premises for the same money as people were at the time paying 
the gas company. In his opinion, this was not competition. It was, 
however, a system and a practice which he was sure others of 
them had to contend with. It might account for the little pessi- 
mistic tone that appeared in his remarks, though he did not hold 
any pessimistic view as to the general position of the gas in- 
dustry and to the future of the gas industry—the very opposite. 

The word “listless” used in his address seemed to have tickled 
Mr. Mason had referred to it, and had brought in his own 
Association. Well, in his address perhaps the British Commercial 
Gas Association was the only Association that he had not in his mind 
when he made the reference. Indeed, he had very great respect for 
what the “B.C.G.A.” were doing ; and he must say that it was not in 
his mind to include it. But there was no doubt about it that, so far 
as the District Associations were concerned, there was a listlessness 
about them. Mr. Mason, of course, made reference to the support 
which he would like to have from the industry at large ; and hesstruck 
the nail on the head when he said it was not they as managers who 
were responsible for the non-support of his particular Association. So 
far as he (the President) was concerned, he considered that his own 
Company was as progressive as any; and yet he was unable to get 
them to subscribe to the ‘B.C.G.A.” In this respect, he dared say 
there were many of them in the same position. It was not due to the 
disinterestedness of any particular man, but mostly to the boards of 
directors ; and he thought in this respect some propaganda work might 
be carried out with advantage. The directors, of course, and com- 
panies nowadays realized, he thought, that their position or office was 
not founded on profit alone. They realized that they had a duty to 
the public to perform. They had yet, he thought, to realize that their 
office included a duty to the industry at large. 

The question of centralization seemed to be interesting not a few. 
There was certainly a good deal to be said for centralization ; and, 
of course, there would be opposition to it. With regard to Mr. 
Napier’s proposal for better representation of Scotland, there was a 
good deal to be said fora Scottish Gas Council. He believed some 
such organization in Scotland was absolutely necessary ; and he hoped 
it might very soon be brought into being. He thanked the members 
for their reception of his address. 


THE ASSOCIATION FINANCES. 


The statement submitted by the Secretary and TREASURER (Mr. 
R. W. Cowie) of the income and expenditure for the year ended May 
last showed a credit balance of £8 os. 74d. : 

Mr. Davin Vass (Perth), in moving the adoption of the financial 
report, said he did not think the funds of the Association were meant 
to be hoarded-up and! accumulated to any large extent. In the old 
days, if they met the expenses of each year as it came round, they were 
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quite satisfied: He was pleased, however, to observe that there was a 
balance ia hand. 
Mr. JoHN RicHMonp (Penicuik) seconded, and the report was 
approved. 
ELECTION OF OFFICE-BEARERS. 


The election of office-bearers thereafter took place. Mr. John 
Richmond (Penicuik) was appointed President for the ensuing year ; 
and Mr. Cowie was re-elected Secretary and Treasurer. Mr, Alex- 
ander Bishop (Newtongrange) was appointed to the vacancy on the 
Committee ; and Mr. O'Hara was again elected Auditor. 


New MEMBERs. 


Messrs. Luck (Monifieth), J. A. Tait (Bridge of Allan), and H. Rule 
(Kelty) were admitted to ordinary membership of the Association ; and 
Messrs. Eadie, M‘Innes, and Chapman (Glasgow), and Mr. James 
Fleming (Sutherland) were made hon. members. 


Before the proceedings concluded, Mr. John M‘Millan (Lasswade) 
presented Mr. Keillor with the badge of honour as President; Mr. 
Keillor briefly acknowledging the compliment. 


USE OF GAS IN THE BREWING INDUSTRY. 





In connection with the brewing industry, the uses to which gas 
can be put include vat drying, pitching kegs, and melting pitch off 
the inside of them, soldering and brazing ammonia pipes, heating 
special varnish-melting kettles for re-varnishing vats, and the 
roasting of malt. Then in the case of the bottling trade, gas is 
employed for use with water-stills, tank furnaces for “ curing ” or 
sterilizing bottled beer, &c., kettles for cooking syrups, steam 
boilers, and water heaters. Particulars of the means by which 
gas is utilized for these various purposes are to be found in an 
article contributed by Mr. Gilbert C. Shadwell to the pages of the 
“ American Gas Engineering Journal.” Of all these operations, 
vat dryiog perhaps comes first in importance; and for this gas 
is shown to possess very great advantages over both charcoal 
and electricity. The author points out that a gas blast heater— 
every brewer has air under pressure available—can be inserted at 
the manhole, and can be started or stopped instantly. Besides 
this, it is unnecessary for an operator to enter the vat—thus 
saving time and eliminating all possibility of danger. A suitable 
type of appliance illustrated consists of a cast-iron heater body, 
heavily reinforced, inside which the gas is burned. The body 
rides on a rolling carriage. These two parts are separate, and 
will pass through the smallest manhole. Gas and air for combus- 
tion are supplied through a flexible metallic pipe, which can be 
used also to move the dryer to the centre of the vat. Perfect 
combustion is assured, as the supply of both gas and air is under 
absolute control from outside the vat. Smothering cannot occur, 
because combustion takes place entirely within the body of the 
apparatis; and all the air necessary is supplied through the 
burner. Such a dryer, it is declared, may be run red hot for 
rapid drying, without scorchiog the floor, as the carriage is 
equipped with a baffle to obviate this difficulty. The gas supply 
should be by at least a 1-in. pipe ; and air under a pressure of 
14 lbs. upwards, through a #-in. pipe. By adopting such a con- 
trivance, the largest vat will be dried in about eight hours. 
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INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE AND MAXIMUM OUTPUT. 


There have been reprinted by the Labour Co-Partnership 
Association, from ‘“‘Co-Partnership,” a series of articles written 
towards the end of last year, on the subject of industrial fatigue, 
by Mr. H. J. Spooner. Consideration of the factors that matter 


in securing maximum production leads the author to various con- 
clusions, which he sets forth; and the first two of these are the 
adjustment of the working hours and rest periods, so that the 
workers’ health is not impaired by fatigue, and the provision of a 
suitable incentive to good work. While stress is laid upon the 
fact that the working day should not be unduly long if the maxi- 
mum efficiency is to be secured, Mr. Spooner does not forget to 
point out, on the other hand, that ‘one of the most serious diffi- 
culties arising in the employment of labour is the reluctance of the 
majority of employees to work to the best of their ability.” This 
aspect of the matter is one which, so far as there is justification 
for saying that such reluctance exists, should be borne in mind 
at a time of ceaseless agitation for increased rates of pay. The 
remedy for restriction of output is discussed, and in other respects 
the booklet contains many suggestive points. In a “ foreword” 
Sir Robert A. Hadfield, Bart., President of the Society of British 
Gas Industries, says that for over twenty years there has been 
in operation at his huge Sheffield works a 48 working-hour week ; 
and it has been found a decided advantage. He cites the war- 
time experience of his establishment as a remarkable proof of the 
inadvisability of employing non-stop and overtime methods. Mr. 
J. R. Clynes, M.P., also contributes a short statement, in which 
he says men would be all the better for treatment in the spirit 
of the suggestions and proposals of the author. The price of 
the pamphlet is. 6d. net; and it is issued by Co-Partnership 
Publishers, Ltd., No. 6, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1, 








LEAD BURNING BY OXY-ILLUMINATING GAS. 


The “ Astra” oxy-illuminating low-pressure gas apparatus, 
designed particularly for lead burning purposes, is claimed to be 
efficient, as well as extremely economical. Apart from consid: 
erations of the respective costs of illuminating gas, acetylene, and 
hydrogen, the economy of the oxy-illuminating gas system is said 
to be further increased by the flame temperature being specially 
adapted for lead burning, and by the fact that it necessitates the 
use and handling of only one auxiliary tank, instead of two. The 
scope of the apparatus, too, can be easily broadened, by means 
of special appliances, to include auto-cylinder decarbonizing, 
and oxy-acetylene welding and cutting. There can be had either 
a stationary or a portable type of the apparatus; the latter being 
easily moved to gas-outlets convenient to the place where the 
work is to be done. A special feature is the regulator, designed 
to assure precision of adjustment, maintenance of constant pres- 
sure, and accuracy of operation. The parts are all easily inter- 
changeable and accessible; and there are various other points 
about the apparatus*which the Sole Agents—the Bradford-Acker- 
mann Corporation, of Forty-Second Street Building, New York 
City—claim should enable it to be used to advantage and with 
economy by storage battery service stations, garages, and similar 
places where lead burning, hard tempering, &c., are done. 





SYSTEMATIC TESTING OF GAS-METERS. 


The methods adopted by the Rochester Railway and Light 
Company are described in the “Gas and Electric News” by 
Mr. Vincent Hoddick, who first insists on the vital importance of 
carefully protecting and handling meters, so that they may as 
nearly as possible be tested under service conditions. The 
connections are capped with tin caps immediately after being 
unscrewed, on account of the unfavourable action of the atmo- 
sphere on the valves and diaphragms. The usual precautions 
necessary to secure accurate results with meter-testing apparatus 
are enumerated. Details of three sets of tests are described—at 
minimum consumption (a small pilot light), at nominai capacity, 
and with open outlet respectively, all at 15-10ths pressure. Meters 
that are faulty, or have seen more than two years’ service, are 
opened-up for inspection, the whole thoroughly cleaned, the dia- 
phragms re-oiled, stuffing boxes, valves, covers, &c., re-ground or 
re-packed, and tested for soundness at 30-1oths to 60-10ths. If it 
is necessary to fita new diaphragm, the parts are placed in a 
numbered canvas bag, as it is found desirable that they shall be 
replaced in the meter from which they have beenremoved. After 
testing and adjustment, if necessary, the outside cases are closed 
up, and the meter. is submerged in a tank of water and subjected 
to 3 lbs. air pressure, for the purpose of locating any leaks in the 
outside case. Finally it is officially tested by the State Inspector. 








Steabane Gas-Works.—The Auditors’ report read at a meeting of 
the Strabane Urban District Council showed a loss on the gas under- 
taking during last year of £412. 

Russell Brothers (Walsall) has been registered as a joint-stock 
company, to take over the tube-making business carried on by the firm 
of Russell Bros., at the Bradford Tube Works, Walsall, and else- 
where. The capital is £20,000, in {1 shares. 

Dispute at Hebden Bridge.—There has been a wages dispute at 
the works of the Hebden Bridge and Mytholmroyd Gas Board ; but it 
has now been settled. The Board have agreed to grant an additional 
2d. per shift and an added war bonus of 2s. to the stokers ; the war 
bonus addition being also made to the labourers and boilermen. The 
advances are to date from April 1 last. 


Increased Price at Leeds.—The Leeds City Council last Wednes- 
day adopted a new schedule of gas charges, embodying increases varying 
between 1d. and 14d. per 1000 c.ft., as from June. It was stated by 
Alderman W. Penrose-Green (the Chairman of the Gas Committee) 
that the extra cost of production causing this step to be taken was 
due entirely to the advanced wages and bonuses paid to employees. 
Since April 1, something like £8500 a year had been granted in extra 
wages and bonus to gas department employees ; and the oil used in the 
department had doubled in cost. Alderman Wilson said he was glad 
the Ccmmittee had ‘‘ taken the bull by the horns.’’ as no department 
should sell at less than cost. Even now, the increas® would only pro- | 
duce the comparatively small return of about £15,000, and would not 
wipe off the deficit in the gas accounts, 

Dublin Gas-Workers’ Arbitration ——Mr. E. Forbes Lankester, 
K.C., the Arbitrator appointed by the Board of Trade to inquire into 
the merits of the dispute between the Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ 
Gas Company and their employees, hasissued hisaward. The men went 
on strike in April last for an increase of 6s. per week. The wages then 
were for yard labourers 27s. 6d. per week, and for’casual men 4s. 11d. 
per day. After staying out for some time, they agreed to resume work 
pending the arbitration. The award gives an all-round increase of 2s. 
per week; and all war bonuses and increases since 1914 are to be 
counted in their overtime. It is to apply to the city and to Kingstown 
and Bray workers. One of the men’s officials told a Press representa- 
tive that the award as to overtime was a great concession, as previously 
if a man lost a quarter in the morning he lost the full bonus for the 
day, and if he worked overtime he was only paid at the pre-war rate. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible jor opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 





The Demobilization of Gas-Works Employees. 


Srr,—As Chairman of the Demobilization Committee of the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers, I shall esteem a portion of your valuable space 
first to call the attention of your numerous readers to the terms of 
the Council’s reference to that Committee in the annual report—viz., 
‘for the purpose of assisting members of the gas industry of all 
grades who have joined His Maiesty’s Forces to return to their re- 
spective positions after the war, and to arrange that they shall not 
suffer owing to absence from their duties,’’ and, secondly, to state 
that the Committee, in accordance therewith, are now open to receive 
communications fromgll such persons who desire to make them. 

The Committee realize that, generally speaking, ample provision 
has been made to meet the cases of all gas undertakings’ employees 
returning from the Forces either during or at the conclusion of the 
present war. Still they are cognizant of difficulties arising in this 
connection. It is with a view to rendering assistance in removing 
misunderstandings, or reconciling differences of opinion, that they 
venture to invite communications from any interested persons—em- 
ployers or employees—who may desire to avail themselves of the 
services of the Committee. 

Details given shou!d be as fuil and clear as possible; and all com- 
munications should be addressed to me at the gas-works, Earlsfields, 


Grantham. Rost. G. SHADBOLT, 
Chairman of the Demobilization Committee 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 
Grantham, June 7, 1917. 


Conservation of Coal. 


S1R,—A recent proposal, that power users be compelled to use elec- 
tricity, published in the Electrical Press, impels me to crave space for 
the following counter-proposal. 

Compulsion in order to conserve our only source of ‘ vim ’’—coal— 
is necessary. Cannot some amateur with plenary powers, who has not 
proved the depth of the gulf dividing what should be one public, en- 
deavour to attain the best national results, step in, and bridge the 
gulf? Coal is not merely calories, it contains within itself the life- 
blood of industry and agriculture; and horse power and lumens are 
merely symbols which, if placed in a list of all known useful coal pro- 
ducts, would show up in its proper proportion. 

Starting with coal in low-temperature distillation zones—perhaps in 
vertical retorts giving a gas laden with condensable products of more 
economic value than go!d—and continuing through a higher tempera- 
ture base, with coke and steam injection, a good power gas is ob- 
tained, connected to the electrical power house with high-pressure 
mains; and the next stage—boiler firing by the Bonecourt or similar 
process or internal combustion engines—is that which directly comes 
under the control of electrical engineers. 

Compulsion would start with the intimation that the only ‘‘ Class 
A ”’ certificate for coal should be the proof of efficient bye-product re- 
covery. Undoubtedly, electrical power and light are most convenient, 
but can only be appreciated at their full value when the prior fractions 
of coal not necessary to produce the same are not dispersed in chim- 
neys, or deposited on flue-walls and economizers, but find their way 
as useful products into every department of our national economy. 

We can expect no less than this. The much-discussed linking-up of 
stations can only be a temporary expedient, as the nation possesses a 
convenient pole-line right-of-way to every colliery which has a railway 
connection; and with our present knowledge it must be admitted that 
the inferior fuels can be easily gasified at the pit’s mouth, and power 
electrically produced and transmitted distances of up to thirty miles 
cheaper than the coal can be hauled. 

The present interests in gas and electrical concerns with the railway 
and colliery companies must be brought together as the proper utiliza- 
tion of coal is closely allied to the question of electric main-line and 
high-tension transmission. 

Our cities would benefit by cheap power, light, and transport; and 
petrol imported would be unnecessary, as electric traction and battery 
vehicles would, with benzol-provelled internal combustion vehiéles, b> 
able to take charge of all local and some interurban utilities. If the 
pressure of war conditions only introduced some engineering methods 
under Government control, this revolution in our industries could b: 
completed and remembered as the outstanding milestone when th: 
sword is heat-treated for ploughshares, and posterity would bless our 
memory. We are a nation of engineers, not shopkeepers. 


Ashley Hill, Bristol, June 4, 1917. WILLIAM C, JENNINGS. 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Gas and Air Regulator.—No. 105,979. 


TURNER, E., of Urmston, near Manchester. 





’ 








No. 6447; May 5, 1916. 


This invention refers to a valve (or regulating medium) in a casing 
provided with inlet and outlet openings, and with ports corresponding 
to the openings; the arrangement being such that angular movement 
can be imparted to the valve to regulate the proportional flow of the 
air and gas, while axial movement will regulate the volume of the 
mixture, 

A piston valve with a plurality of compartments is provided with 
ports corresponding with the inlet openings in the valve casing, and 
with outlet openings, each communicating with a common outlet, at 


one end of the valve—provision being. made for a complete comming- 
ling of the fluids before they pass to the regulator outlet. The other 
(closed) end of the valve having an extension which passes through 
the valve casing, and by means of which the valve may be rotated by 
hand to regulate the proportional flow of the air and gas, and also by 
means of which, longitudinally, movement may be imparted to the 
valve, either manually or by a thermostat influenccd by changes of 
temperature due to the combustion of the flowing mixture, in order to 
regulate the volume of the mixture. 


Combined Gas and Water Valve for Geyser and 
Water Heaters.—No. 105,984. 
WINTERFLOOD, J., of Finsbury Park, N. 

No. 6489; May 5, 1916. 


In this combined gas and water valve for geysers, the water supply 
controls a valve or regulator plate; and this, in turn, through the 
medium of a cranked lever with packed bearings, controls the gas- 
valve in such a manner that all the working parts are contained within 
the casing and are yet easily accessible for adjusting or rcpairs. The 
invention consists in a new construction of combined gas and water 
valve in which all the working parts are positioned within the casing 
and not with some parts outside as hitherto. 


Destructive Distillation of Carbonaceous Materials. 
—No. 106,189. 
GLOVER, S., of St. Helens; West, J., of Southport; and Har: 
GREAVES, J., of Widnes. 


No. 10,630; July 27, 1916. 


This invention relates particularly to apparatus of the continuous 
type for carrying out the destructive distillation of gas coal, shale, and 
like carbonaceous materials. 

The patentees point out that it has heretofore been usual to arrange 
externally heated retorts in a vertical plane and to feed the material 
being acted upon in at the top of the retorts and to withdraw the 
coke from the bottom—the gas travelling to the upper end of the 
retort, where it passes into the foul mains. It has also been pro- 
posed to withdraw the gas from the‘retort through a slotted pipe 
extending centrally within the retort; and in connection with gas pro- 
ducers, a proposal has been made to draw off separately the different 
qualities of gas generated at the top and bottom of the producer. 

The object of the present invention is to provide for the with- 
drawal of the gases and distillates at any desired temperature, or 
throughout the gas generating zone of the retort, in such a manner 
that the nature of the hydrocarbons which pass off with the gases 
may be controlled to suit requirements. In the case in which gas 
withdrawal takes place throughout the gas generating zone, the 
chemical constitution and the physical properties of the tars and the 
like produced during carbonization are not changed in the manner 
that occurs when the gases are subjected to high temperatures in 
their passage through the retort to the gas outlet. 
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Glover, West, and Hargreaves’ Vertical Retort Arrangement. 


The invention comprises the combination with the retort in which 
destructive distillation is being effected of a plurality of concentric 
gas collectors (each leading to a separate gas collecting pipe) ex- 
tending within the retort; and the combination with the gas collec- 
tors of means for delivering the coal at the internal periphery of the 
retort, so that the larger pieces fall towards, and rest around, the 
gas collectors, ‘‘ whereby the passage of the evolved gases to the 
collectors is facilitated.” 

Fig. 1 is a sectional elevation through a retort and its setting, 





showing the gas withdrawal means arranged in one convenient form 
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‘¢BRITON’’ C Burner. 


Inverted and Upright. ‘* Wire Top,” also ‘* Steatite Top.” ALL SIZES IN STOCK. 


J. & W. B. SMITH, LTD. 


(‘* The British House,” Estd. 18309), 


LONDON 
15, 17, 19, 21, & 23, Farringdon Road, 


GLASGOW- 118, Howard Street; also at PARIS ana MELBOURNE, 
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Complete Installations of 


Horizontal Retorts 


(Kionne Regenerative System). 
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Brick and Puddle or. Reinforced Concrete. 
FOUNDATION WORK. MAINLAYING. | 
Retort House and other Buildings. | 
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BRADDOCH'S IMPROVED GAS METERS 
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of the invention. Fig. 2 is a detail (to a larger scale) of the gas 
withdrawal means shown in fig. 1. Fig. 3 corresponds to fig. 2, but 
shows a modified form of the gas withdrawal means. Fig. « is a 
detail (to a larger scale) of the arrangement shown in fig. 3. ~ Fig. 5 
is a plan (to a larger scale than the other figures) of a further modi- 
fied form of gas withdrawal device. 

The retort is made preferably tapering outwards towards its lower 
end, so as to facilitate the continuous passage of material through 
it. The coal to be carbonized is fed into the retort at B from a 
hopper (not shown), and there is preferably provided a distributing 
cone © on to which the material falls, and by which it is directed 
towards the retort walls, so that it heaps up at the walls. By this 
means, the larger lumps roll down the heaped-up edges towards the 
centre of the retort, where the gas and distillate collectors D E are 
disposed as hereafter described. 

These gas collectors may consist of pipes extending centrally down 
the retort, and within the cooler core-like part of the material being 
carbonized. ‘They may have long slots in them, as shown, or may 
be perforated, and be open at their lower ends, so that the gases 
evolved during distillation—by travelling radially towards the centre 
of the retort and through the cooler, portion of the material being 
carbonized+can obtain access to the collectors without having to 
pass through a hot zone, ‘* where its tarry content may have its 
chemical constituents and physical properties changed.’’ ‘The col- 
lectors lead to separate gas-pipes F G. By closing one of these 
pipes, the whole of the gas may be caused to pass through the other 
pipe, and so be withdrawn through a zone of a predetermined tem- 
perature, 

The gases in their passage to the collector serve to heat-up the 
cool core of material which is descending through the retort, and so 
facilitate the carbonization process. Delivery of gas to the open end 
of the lower collector E is facilitated by reason of the formation of a 
hollow within the carbonized material as it passes below the col- 
lector. 

The gas collectors shown in figs. 3 and 4 are made up from a 
number of cylindrical pieces secured -together. In fig. 5, the col- 
lector consists of a plurality of triangular bars H tapering towards 
the lower end, so as to provide gas outlet slots of practically uniform 
width. 

By providing a plurality of concentric gas collectors within the cool 
central core of material in the retort (each collector withdrawing 
gas from a particular zone of the retort), it is possible to draw off 
the gases distilled at different temperatures separately. 


inverted Incandescent Gas-Burners.—No. 106,233. 
SHAw, E. J., of Walsall. 
No. 17,009; Nov. 27, 1916. 
This invention has reference to inverted incandescent gas-burners of 
the type in which a protective shield is employed to divert the pro- 





ducts of combustion from the gas-tube and mixing-chamber, which is 
made with converging walls sunk below the top of a preferably one- 
piece ring and deflector. The shape is such as to cause the com- 
bustion gases to issue in a direction as near the horizontal as possible. 

The mixing-tube A is provided with a carrier for the mantle, and is 
fitted with adjustable air ‘inlets D of the usual type. The globe is 
supported by a globe-carrying ring of metal coned at G, and extend- 
ing down to the tube A. The mixing-chamber of the bunsen tube 























Shaw’s Inverted Gas-Burners. 


has convergent walls, and is arranged within the cone so that the con- 
vergent walls are below the level of the ring and cone. ‘The cone 
may extend from the top of the ring, but preferably a slight hori 
zontal top portion is provided between the commencement of the in- 
verted cone and the wall of the ring. ‘The convexity of the cone (of 
angle of the converging walls) is such as ** to cause the products of 
combustion to be spread out more approximately toethe horizontal 
than is the case where long and tapering china cones are used. 








At Carnoustie, the price of gas has been raised 5d., making the 
charge now 4s. 7d. per 1000 c.ft. for ordinary consumers, and 5s. for 
slot meters. The increase is due to the greater cost of everything 
particularly coal and wages. 


Messrs. A. & W. Richards, of No. 37, Walbrook, E.C., are issu- 
ing by tender for the Directors of the Sutton Gas Company £11,500 of 
6 p.ct. mortgage debentures. The minimum price of issue has been 
fixed at par; and the debentures are to be redeemed by the Company 
at par seven years hence. ‘Ihe money is required for the general pur- 
poses of the Company. 
the 22nd inst. 


Tenders are to be sent in by Friday morning, 
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Sample “Burn-All” or Descriptive Pamphlet from 


The Davis Exhibition Salons : 


60, Oxford St., London, W. 1. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Damage to a Gas Company’s Weighbridge by a 
Steam-Lorry. 


The Commercial Motor Users’ Association state that they have just 
been successful in winning an important action on behalf of commercial 
motor users. A claim of £85 tos. was made by the Towcester Gas 
Company against a member of the Association for damage to the 
plaintiffs’ weighbridge in Watling Street, caused by the defendants’ 
steam-lorry being driven over the weighbridge and through it. The 
plaintiffs sought to prove that the defendants were trespassing, in that 
the weighbridge was only dedicated as part of the highway subject to 
the limitation that only carriage traffic of such weight as could be 
borne by it should pass over it; that the driver was guilty of an unlaw- 
ful act in being on the wrong side of the road; that the lorry carried 
insufficient lights; and that the lorry was not duly licensed or regis- 
tered. Judge Radcliffe found for the defendants on all these points, 
and gave them judgment with costs against the Gas Company. 








Municipal Trading Losses and the Question of Loans. 


A judgment of considerable interest to those concerned in such 
municipal undertakings as gas and electricity works was delivered last 
week in the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice in Ireland 
by Mr. Justice Barton. The Dundalk Urban Council had sought a 
declaration that, under the Public Health Acts and Electric Lighting 
Acts, the Local Government Board for Ireland were entitled, if they 
thought fit, to grant a loan to provide working capital or working 
balance to enable the electric light undertaking to be carried on, 
wages to be paid, and other expenses to be met until the revenue could 
be collected. The Council were unable, owing to delay in the arrival of 
machinery, due to war conditions, to fulfil a contract to supply current 
for power and lighting to the works of the Great Northern Railway 
of Ireland at Dundalk, thus losing £1800 in revenue; and the Local 
Government Board refused to sanction a loan of £2000 on the ground 
that they had no power to do so, as it was only for permanent works 
and not for working capital that a loan could be granted. Mr. Justice 
Barton said the effect of acceding to the Council’s claim would be, in 
his view, to disregard the prohibition of the Statute which forbade 
borrowing for any purpose other than for permanent works, which 
expression, he held, could not include working capital, and to ignore 
the direction in the Provisional Order that any deficiency in income 
should be charged on, and payable out of, rates. Heregretted having 
to arrive at this decision, as he was satisfied the Council had done 
everything in a bond fide manner. It had impressed itself upon his 





mind that municipal undertakings of this kind were at a disadvantage 
in the matter of working capital in comparison with commercial under- 
takings. He quite hoped that the Council would find some way out 
of the difficulty. 





Placing Discs in a Prepayment Meter. 


At a sitting of the Herne Bay Occasional Court, Frederick Gipson, 
a bathing-machine proprietor, was summoned for having, on various 
dates, between Dec. 20, 1916, and April 28, 1917, unlawfully and 
fraudulently abstracted gas of the value of £1 os. 2d., the property 
of the Herne Bay Gas and Electricity Company, Ltd., contrary to 
section 38 of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1871. It was stated that 
the meter showed 6400 c ft. of gas to have been consumed ; while 8:3. 
only in money was found in the box. There were, however, in addi- 
tion a number of lead discs. Defendant was warned on two previous 
occasions ; and it was explained that the Company felt they ought to 
take these proceedings for their own protection, and to correct an im- 
pression which seemed to be somewhat prevalent that people using 
slot-meters might employ such means as this for operating them, so 
long as they made up the money eventually. Mr. C. V. Bennett (the 
Company’s Manager) said none of the collectors had authority to take 
coins in exchange for discs. Defendant said he was not guilty of 
deliberately defrauding the Company. When he put the discs in, he 
thougbt he would be able to pay the amount by the quarter ; but times 
had been hard. He did not realize the seriousness of the offence, 
which should not occur again. The case was then adjourned to the 
St. Augustine’s Petty Sessions, when defendant was fined 4os. and costs. 








Lurgan Gas-Works Purchase.—At a meeting of the Lurgan Town 
Council, scrip for the sums of £1300 and £42,000 War Loan was pre- 
sented by the Clerk for transfer to the Ulster Bank, from whom the 
Council had borrowed £1235 and £39,000 to make these purchases ; 
the money being in connection with the acquisition of the gas-works. 
It was explained that neither amount would be called up by the Bank 
sooner than Feb. 15, 1921 ; and in the meantime the Council would be 
at liberty to dispose of any of the loan. 


Morley Gas-Works Accounts.—The annual report submitted by 
Mr. H. J] Hemingway (Gas Manager) to the Morley Town Council 
last week showed total receipts amounting to £21,879, and expenditure 
£13,617, leaving a gross profit of £8262. But after providing for inte- 
rest and sinking fund, a net loss was shown of £142, as compared with 
a profit of £1181 in the previous year. The total revenue from sales of 
gas was lower than in the previous year by the substantial sum of {1105; 
the decrease in respect of ordinary meters being 10°13 p.ct., due to the 
operation of Daylight Saving and the early closing of shops. Public 
lighting had also been much restricted: the income from this source 
being reduced by £314. 











Self-contained and specially constructed for annealing, hardening, case-hardening, etc., 
with gas coke as fuel. The Battery illustrated has been in constant use since 1914, 
and the following is a recent expression of appreciation from the users :— 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 
PRICE OF GAS IN BIRMINGHAM. 


Increase Agreed To. 


The Birmingham City Council last Tuesday approved of the pro- 
posal of the Gas Committee to increase the price of gas, on the lines 
already set forth in the ‘‘ JournaL ”’ [antfe, p. 438]. 


Alderman Sir HALLEWELL RocGers (the Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee), proposing a resolution in favour of the increase, said that at 
the date of the last advance sanctioned by the Council—namely, in 
December last—the Committee did not anticipate that within so short 
a time a further increase in gas charges would be necessary ; but the 
cost of all raw materials and stores used in the manufacture of gas, 
together with the cost of labour, had continued to advance so ab- 
normally that no other course was open. With the increased prices 
proposed, they were hoping to carry through the next twelve months 
without any further revision; but in the existing circumstances it was, 
of course, impossible to forecast very far ahead what conditions might 
arise. Apart from increased wages, the principal item which had 
upset all their calculations had been the phenomenal rise in the cost 
of gas oil, of which the Committee used a considerable quantity. The 
latest contract they had entered into was at a price almost five times 
that of pre-war years. This was due principally to the increased cost 
of freight. The position, indeed, had become so serious that it was 
quite within the bounds of possibility that they might not be able to 
obtain delivery of the oil, even at the high prices agreed to; and he 
again appealed to the public—not only to private consumers, but to 
manufacturers, and particularly those munition works which were 
taking such huge quantities of gas from them—to exercise the strictest 
economy in the use of all gas apparatus. The continued increase in 
the demand for gas—which in normal times they would have viewed with 
extreme satisfaction—was causing the Committee considerable anxiety ; 
for not only was this making it difficult to carry out essential repairs 
to the gas.making plant, but the shortage of coal and gas oil might at 
any time during the winter season render it impossible to maintain the 
full supply of gas. The output in the current financial year, com- 
mencing April 1 last, was 13 pct. above that of the corresponding 
period of last year; and this notwithstanding the earlier commence- 
ment of the Summer Time Act. Several large extensions to important 
factories in the district had recently been carried out at the request of 
the Ministry of Munitions, which in a short time would cause a con- 
siderable increase in the output of gas. The supply of gas coal in the 
country appeared to be insufficient to meet the demand. The market 
was not now an open one; and unless the Committee were assisted 
by the Controller of Mines, with whom they were in constant touch, 





they would be unable to obtain sufficient coal to. meet their estimated 
requirements. There was also the difficulty common to all manufac- 
turers—that of the supply of men, which was again referred to in the 
report. Prior to the war the work of all gas undertakings was of a 
seasonal character. They had, therefore, been particularly hard hit 
in this respect ; for when the war commenced in August, 1914, they 
only had their summer staff of employees, and had never since been 
able to obtain their full winter complement. The position was, 
indeed, a grave one, not only for the Birmingham Gas Department, 
but for every gas undertaking in the kingdom; and he hoped con- 
sumers would assist the Committee by reducing their consumption 
of gas to the lowest possible quantity. In regard to the division of 
the burden imposed by the increased prices recommended, the Council 
would notice that the larger consumers would pay proportionately 
higher than the others. This principle was followed in the previous 
increases sanctioned; and it was, the Committee felt, only right that 
the large manufacturers, who in pre-war times obtained their gas on 
very favourable terms, and whose increased demands had necessitated 
the major portion of the additional expenditure, should bear the bulk 
of the increased charges. 

The motion was carried. 

The accounts for the year showed a surplus of £26,648 to be paid 
over to the Finance Committee in aid of the rates; and in proposing 
their adoption Sir Hallewell Rogers testified to the way in which the 
staff had helped the Committee—not only the Council House staff, but 
the engineering staff and the workmen. The way in which the men 
had met them with regard to women labour had been exceedingly 
satisfactory. The men had made no ‘bones ’’ about the employment 
of women, of whom they had a considerable number on the works. 
They had Welfare Superintendents to look after them. 

The report was approved without discussion. 





SOUTH SUBURBAN EMPLOYEES AND EXEMPTION, 


In a paragraph appearing on p. 446 of last week’s issue of the 
“ JouRNAL,” on the subject of the South Suburban Gas Company's 
employees and exemption, some statements were attributed to the 
Military Representative (Captain H. E. Harry) which are not in 
accordance with the facts. The Secretary of the Company (Mr. 
Wilfrid Wastell has therefore addressed the following letter to Captain 
Harry, pointing out the real position of affairs and correcting the mis- 
statements : 

If the Press reports of the references made at the meeting of the Lewis- 
ham Tribunal to the Company’s applications for exemption are correct, I 


think it is only fair to the Company to point out that the only clerks for 
whom we were claiming exemption are three men in Class A and three in 
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Class C 1—all married. The three Class A men had previously been medi- 
cally re , but on recent re-examination were passed for general service, 
although one of them is suffering from valvular disease of the heart, and 
another is quite deaf in one ear and suffers from chtonic hemorrhoids. As 
you are aware, the men of 27, 29, and 30 years of age to whom you referred 
are these previously rejected men. ; 

I may further point out that the Company are under statutory obligation 
to supply gas over an area of no less than 92 square miles, within which 
are fixed about 71,000 meters and upwards of 75,000 gas-consuming appli- 
ances, for the upkeep of all of which the Company are responsible. 

Since the war commenced, the Company have, at the request of the 
Government, installed plant for the recovery of toluol, benzol, and concen- 
trated ammonia, all of which are essential to the successful prosecution of 
the war; and a large proportion of the gas distributed by the Company 
to-day is used in munition factories or in munition workers’ houses. The 
Company are therefore performing a very important national function ; and 
the aim of the Directors throughout has been to fulfil to the uttermost their 
obligations to the Government, and at the same time release as many men 
as possible for service with the Colours. That they have been successful 
in so doing, is evident from the fact that, since the outbreak of war, no fewer 
than 410 of the Company's employees have joined His Majesty's forces. 

Your remarks, however, had special reference to clerks ; and I may tell 
you that, as far as the staff are concerned, no fewer than 73 out of a total of 
133 have joined the army or navy, Of the remaining 60, 41 are ineligible. 
So that outof the 133 there remain only 19 eligible for service ; and these are 
classed as follows :— 


Class A 


3 (the re-examined 
i ie 4 men first men- 
peteense be Ayo eae Si - tioned.) 
eS | ee et ee 3 
a - ee s 
es « Sa I 
a 3 « 5 


The figures quoted by Mr. Wastell show the splendid record of the 
Company in the matter of the supply of men for military purposes. 


HINCKLEY GAS-WORKS UNDERTAKING. 





At a Meeting of the Hinckley Urban District Council last Thursday 
—Mr. G. Kinton, J P., presiding—the Gas Committee stated that the 
Manager (Mr. Fred. Lee) had presented his annual report and accounts, 
showing a net profit on the year’s working cf £1830, which they con- 
sidered most satisfactory. 

Mr. W. H. Bott, J.P. (the Chairman of the Committee), said the 
gross profit was £4331, compared with £4270 last year. The total 
expenditure was £19,370, compared with £18,632; and the income 
£21,200, against £20,467. Loans to the amount of £3436 had been 
repaid, leaving £21,135 still owing. The gas sold was 110,552,800c.ft., 
compared with 109,635,500c.ft. the previous year, being 1,517,300 c.ft. 





more. The increase was very satisfactory, especially when the re- 


| stricted lighting and the Summer Time Act were taken into considera- 


tion. The gas unaccounted for was 2,080,600 c.ft., or 1°86 p.ct., com- 
pared with 1°93 p.ct. twelve months ago. In the. balance-sheet this 
year was £8550 for War Loan, and £265 for War Certificates taken 
up by the Council on behalf of the workmen. The Committee con. 
sidered the result of the working very satisfactory, especially when the 
increases in the cost of materials and labour were taken into account. 
Increases in wages alone were equal to £650 a year, apart from a 5s. 
increase just granted, which would cost an additional £500 per annum. 
The average increase in the price of gas was only 1°4d. per 1000 c.ft., 
or equal to 4°67 p.ct.; and, unless something unforeseen happened, 
the Committee did not anticipate having to raise the present prices. 
When they compared their little works with the big towns, they were 
able to congratulate themselves. In Birmingham, gas for power pur- 
poses was 2s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft., and at Hinckley only 2s.; while for 
lighting Hinckley was able to supply at 1d. more than Birmingham 
(2s. 7d.), and 2d. cheaper than at Leicester. 

The Gas Committee recommended that Mr. Lee’s salary be increased 
£50 per annum, bringing it up to £400. Mr. Bott said it was now 
about eight years since he was granted any advance, and since that 
time the work had grown enormously, especially while coal had been 
going up so rapidly in price. They could congratulate themselves on 
having a Manager to look after the concern as if it were his own. 

In seconding the adoption of the report, Mr. T. S. Beardsmore said 
everyone appreciated Mr. Lee’s good work. The Chairman also re- 
marked that Mr. Lee had shown considerable foresight in obtaining 
supplies of coal. The unaccounted-for gas was under 2 p.ct.; whereas 
two years before Mr. Lee was appointed it was 14 p.ct. Mr. Lee had 
been with them nineteen years. 

The report was adopted, and the recommendation as to the increase 
in Mr. Lee’s salary unanimously agreed to. 





Milverton Lighting Association, Limited.—This is the name of a 
private Company just formed with a capital of {500 in £1 shares. 
They are to be manufacturers of, and dealers in, coal-tar or other gas 
for lighting, heating, motive power, and other purposes, dealers in bye 
or residual products, &c. The registered office is at the gas-works, 
Milverton, Somerset. 


Preventing a Strike.—The Manchester Corporation have taken a 
wise step to settle a difficulty which has. arisen at the Bradford Road 
Gas-Works, in regard to the payment of war wages to certain work- 
men. The Town Clerk has b2en empowered to convene a meeting of 
the Workmen Special Committee, with a view to securing prompt 
settlement of applications for advances in war wages, and at the same 
time has posted a notice at each works, intimating that ‘‘ the applica- 
tions received for an advance of war wages are receiving the attention 
of the Gas Committee, who have agreed to come to a decision as soon 
as possible, and that such decision shall be retrospective.’’ 
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GUILDFORD FOOD ECONOMY CAMPAIGN. 


The Guildford Gaslight and Coke Company, collaborating with the 
local War Savings Association, has inaugurated a Food Economy 
Campaign in Surrey’s County Town. The campaign opened with a 
fortnight’s exhibition, during which every afternoon and evening 
methods are demonstrated of cooking war time foods, preserving the 
fruit and vegetable harvest, and protecting the potato plants from 
attacks inimical to their growth. When the exhibition was ten days 
old, and the interest of the public was thoroughly aroused, a mass 
meeting—with Captain Bathurst as the principal speaker—attracted a 
great gathering. Any doubts as to whether the exhibition could 
interest the public was dispelled on the opening day, and the attend- 
ance has never flagged. 

On the stalls may be seen specimens of all the alternatives for the 
foods which it is essential we should conserve or forego, and recipes 
for cooking them; instruction for bottling fruits and vegetables ; and 
specimens of these articles bottled in various ways. There is also 
a milling stall, displaying grain during the different processes of its 
manufacture into flour, &c.; and an allotment stall, with leaflets of 
instruction for all amateur gardeners, and specimens of artificial 
manures, with instruction for use. There are also a stall for haybox, 
one pot, multiple, and caserole cooking, and another showing matting, 
string, and other useful articles made from waste paper. Then there 
is a stall of instruction as regards the rationing of animals ; and finally 
a “King’s Proclamation” stall, where the patriotic, by signing their 
names, put themselves publicly on their honour to observe His 
Majesty’s suggestions. 

The cookery demonstrations have been well attended throughout. 
On the platform is an imposing array of gas-stoves of all sizes, supplied 
by Messrs. Fletcher, Russell, and Co., of Warrington. The larger 
ones are used for the afternoon cookery ; but in the evening, when the 
menus are planned especially for the help of the working classes, the 
‘« Cheltenham Cooker,’’ which is supplied free with all slot installa- 
tions, is the one used. Many people have decided that war time 
economy includes the installation of a gas-stove, and many who 
already possessed one, but had never learnt to use it, have acquired 
the knowledge. 

The exhibition is the beginning of the Guildford Food Campaign ; 
and “Communal Kitchens” are among the many schemes now having 
serious consideration. Alderman W. T. Patrick, Esq., J.P., is the 
Chairman of the Campaign Committee, with Mr. Cox as the Honorary 
Secretary ; while Mr. P, C. Cleasby, the Gas Engineer and Manager 
at Guildford, is Chairman of the Exhibition Committee, with Mr. J. P. 
Lasham as Secretary. It is intended to follow the exhibition with 
another exhibition at the Gas Company’s show-rooms with all the 
latest methods of using gas for heating purposes on view, and thus try 
to follow up the recent request of the Ministry of Munitions to use gas 
rather than solid fuel. 





COAL GAS FOR VEHICLES. 


Successful Long-Distance Runs. 

Valuable information on the subject of the use of coal gas for driving 
vehicles is contained in an article in the ‘‘ Commercial Motor ” for the 
7th inst., which describes experiences with gas at ordinary pressure in 
connection with successful runs from Eastbourne to London and back. 
The particulars were obtained from Messrs. Chapman & Sons, motor- 
c2ach proprietors, of Eastbourne and Lewes. 


The facts show, our contemporary says, that the utilization of coal 
gas in this way has so progressed as to allow a return trip to be 
made by motor chars-a-bancs between Eastbourne and London. The 
double trip is one of some 130 miles; and the route has been covered 
without a hitch more than once, using coal gas exclusively as a fuel, in 
the unaltered engine of a vehicle which in pre-prohibition days always 
used petrol. The route chosen is vid Hailsham, Uckfield, East Grin- 
stead, Godstone, and Croydon. The terminal fillings of the flexible 
gasholders are, of course, insufficient to meet the requirements of such 
a long journey ; but no special arrangements were necessary to ensure 
re-charging on the road, beyond letters of advice to the managers of 
the gas-works at the places mentioned, so as to avoid any risk of being 
unable to refill. The local arrangements merely consist of a standard 
coupling for connection to the gasholder, There are a 14-in. stand 
pipe from the main, and a barrel union of thesamesize. Thecapand 
lining of the union are permanently carried, fixed to the filling arm of 
the gasholder on the vehicle. There is a r4-in. main tap on each 
stand-pipe, and another on the end of the filling-arm. When running 
on the road, the connecting sleeve is twisted round the canopy-support, 
adjoining the driver’s seat. It is only a matter of a minute to couple 
the lower end of the sleeve to the standpipe, at any filling station. 
The total consumption for one double journey came to some 4000. ft., 
and the payment for gas to under 18;. ; the rate per rooo c.ft. varying 
from 3s. 3d. at Eastbourne to 5s. rod. at Uckfield. Taking the present 
price of petrol at 2s. 6d. per gallon, and the usual consumption for a 
trip from Eastbourne to London and back from actual experience at 
16 gallons, the saving effected is seen to be {1 2s. for the 130 miles. 
Messrs. Chapman’s general experience, says the writer, ‘‘is that 
250 c.ft. of coal gas are equal toa gallon of petrol. As the cost of 
coal gas at Eastbourne is at present 3s. 3d. per 1009c ft., it will be at 
once evident that the use of coal gas, even with this high price to pay, 
compared with certain other places in the country, is equivalent to 
petrol at 104. per gallon—an economy, after allowing for purchase of 
gasholders, of at least 50 p.ct. How much more is there to the good 
for users who can buy coal gas below 3s. 3d. per 1009 c.ft. It can be 
bought in many places at or b2low 2s. 8d., especially where the con- 
sumption exceeds certain minima per quarter, which specified quanti- 
ties are certain to be consumed.” 

As to enrichment, there has never been a shortage of power for 
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ordinary hills. Messrs. Chapman's motors frequently have to climb 
hills with a gradient of 1 in 12; and this is done without any diffi- 
culty, while seldom is it necessary to drop to a lower gear than was 
used at the same point when petrol provided the motive power. They 
do not, however, find the same pulling power in gas as in petrol, in 
consequence of which they avoid the hilliest routes—say, any road 
where the hills are steeper than 1 in 10. 


The latest convert for omnibus purposes, says the writer of ‘‘ Motor 
and Cycling Notes’’ in the ‘‘ Scotsman,’’ is the Bath Electric Tram- 
ways, Ltd., who have two buses on the road fitted with flexible gas- 
holders of a capacity of from 800 to goo c.ft., giving a radius of 21 
miles without re-charging. The gasholder on the top of the bus is 
connected with the induction pipe by a 4-in. gas-pipe. The supply is 
controlled by a small cock fixed close to the induction pipe, and the 
same control lever which ordinarily operates the carburettor throttle 
valve also operates the opening and closing of this tap. If, either 
from shortage of gas or from other causes, the driver wishes to use 
petrol, it is only necessary for him to turn off the gas and turn on the 
p2trol. This he can do without either leaving his seat or stopping the 
eagine. This is one of the great advantages of the gas arrangement. 
Petrol can still be carried, and utilized in an emergency, at the will of 
the driver. The gas is taken direct from the ordinary mains, and 
at the ordinary pressure. Evidence seems to be accumulating that, if 
commercial undertakings are to succeed in keeping their vans on the 
road, they will be compelled to give consideration to some such 
arrangement as is outlined. 


Referring to the same subject, the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph ' says: It has 
been established by actual practice that 250 c.ft. of coal gas—the 
ordinary gas that is used for household illumination purposes—equals 
a gallon of petrol when applied to the work of driving a motor vehicle. 
If gas costs 3s. per 1000 c.ft., it is eqaivalent to petrol at od. a gallon, 
and at 4s. per 1009 c.ft. is equivalent to its competitor at 1s. a gallon. 
As petrol can be bought to-day for commercial purposes at under 2s. 
to 2s. 5d. per gallon, it will be seen how great is the economy effected. 
So far as the alterations rendered necessary to the engine of a motor 
vehicle are concerned, the only additional expenditure is about 15s. ; 
and the gas-bag container for the storing of the gas costs £15. Thus, 
for the expenditure of £15 15s., an ordinary petrol-using motor vehicle 
of any description can be converted into a gas-driven one, and the 
driving expenses reduced enormously. It has been proved that gas 
can be used in any modern petrol engine without any alteration of the 
engine whatever. 





In a report to the Hull Corporation, the Museums Curator states 
that during a frost water got inside the pipes, and fused the electric 
wires in the museum—causing a small fire. 





UTILIZATION OF GAS-WORKS WASTE PRODUCTS. 


A process of utilizing all the waste products of the industrial areas of 
the country which can be assumed to have any calorific value at all, 
and incidentally the coke dust from gas-works, was described to the 
Society of Architects by Mr. R. GouLBurN Lovett last Thursday. 


The object is the manufacture of an artificial coal whic, for once, 
is not claimed to be a smokeless fuel. The author, in conjunction 
with Mr. C. M. Hughes, seems to have had bis thoughts turned in this 
direction when in France last year he found the dearth of fuel avail- 
able for the troops so pronounced that at one of the largest training 
camps there was a constant peril of the supplies entirely failing. Yet 
there were vast quantities of waste products which could have been 
used for making an artificial coal. Another consideration is the 
dearth of coal in this country, so far as domestic consumers are con- 
cerned—at any rate, in the areas remote from the coalfields. 

The process is one for concreting mixtures of destructor ash, coal 
dust, singly or together, coke dust, clinker ash, sawdust, &:., with 
calcium carbonate and any form of bitumen or any kind of sugar 
waste ; and, according to the proportions of the ingredients, a coal 
of varying properties is claimed to be the result. N» pressure is 
applied. One secret of success is said to be the mixing; hence a 
concrete mixer has been found to give the best results. When 
mixed, the material is placed in moulds of any size—it is not a 
briquetting process—or in boilers, or it may be left exposed to the 
sun in sunny climates. In the case of moulds, these are externally 
heated. At the end of twenty minutes, either heating in the moulds 
or boiling in the boiler, the mixture is turned out, allowed to cool, 
and then broken up. According to the length of the subsequent 
exposure to the atmosphere depends the hardness of the resultant fuel. 
Numerous tests have been carried out. One test with Gas Light and 
Coke Company’s coke dust gave a fuel possessing a calorific value of 
13,0co B.Th.U. In this case the matrix was pitch; but equally good 
results have been obtained with sugar waste. 

The modus operandi of the inventors of the process is that those wish- 
ing to use any particular waste product should send them a sample of 
it. This would be tested and a formula arrived at giving the propor- 
tions of binder best suited to the particular waste and to the use to 
which the fuel is ultimately to be put. For this formula the inventors 
will charge fifty or sixty guineas; and if adop‘ed and worked, then a 
royalty of 7d. per ton would be payable to the authors on all fuel 
made. Furthermore—apparently for, shall we say? humane reasons 
—the authors insist that anyone adopting the process shall come under 
contract to supply the fuel to the public at a price not more than 
25 p.ct. greater than the cost of production and distribution This is 
in order to prevent the price being governed by the ruling price of coal. 
Estimates received indicate that the fuel can be produced at about 15s. 
per ton; so that the price to the public would be 20s. or thereabouts, 
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according to the facility with which the matrix is procurable within 
easy distance of the site. 

The process has been protected; and the authors have expressed 
their willingness to show the provisional specification when it is asked 
for. The complete specification, the authors are advised, cannot be 
published (we understand) during the war. 


_ 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
LonpDon, June 11. 


The London tar products market is very quiet now. One or two 
cargoes of pitch are still being exported, and the price is reported as 
being from 373. 6d. to 38s. net per ton ex maker's works. But the 
season is now practically over. The road work season is now on; and 
there is a good demand for tar and tar materials for this purpose. 
There is no change to record in other tar products. 

With regard to sulphate of ammonia, a few belated orders are still 
trickling through for agricultural purposes; but the amount of busi- 
ness is small. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
June 11. 

There is nothing fresh to report concerning the markets for tar 
products. 

The average values for gas-works products during the week were 
Gas-works coal tar, 20s. 6d. to 24s. 6d. Pitch, East Coast, 16s. 6d. 
to 17s. 6d. per ton; West Coast—Manchester 15s. 6d. to 16s., Liver- 
pool 16s. 6d. to 17s., Clyde 17s. to 18s. Benzol, go p.ct., North, 
togd. to 114d.; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d. Toluol, 
naked, North, 2s. 3d. Coal tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 
6}d. to 64d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 8d. to 1s. od. 
Heavy naphtha, North, ts. 2d. to rs. 3d. Creosote, in bulk, North, 
334. to 3¢d. Heavyoils, in bulk, Nortb, 33d. to 44d. Carbolic acid, 
60 p.ct., East and West Coasts, 3s. 4d. naked. Naphthalene salts, 
8o0s., bags included. Anthracene, “A” quality, 3d. per unit; “B” 
quality, 14d. to 2d. 


Sulphate of Ammonia in the Provinces. 
LIVERPOOL, June 9. 

There is no new feature in the export market to comment upon, as it 
is still impossible to obtain permission to make shipments abroad. 
Consequently, prices are entirely nominal]. It is reported that a fresh 
scale of prices for Home agricultural purposes, as from June 1, 1917, 
has been fixed this week ; but so far no official announcement has been 
made. 









Nitrate of Soda. 
In consequence of several arrivals the market is easier on spot, and 
to-day’s quotations are 25s. 6d. per cwt. for ordinary quality, and 26s. 
for refined. 





COAL TRADE REPORT. 


Northern Coal Trade. 

The coal trade is generally active. Prceduction is, on the whole, 
well taken up, though one or two of the pits have an occasional idle 
day for lack of ready steamships. In the steam coal trade, best Nor- 
thumbrians are steady at 30s. per ton f.o.b. ; for second-class qualities 
the current price is from 21s. to 22s. 61. ; and steam smalls are easier, 
the price being from 16s. 6d. to 19s., according to quality. The rates 
of freight to the neutral ports are very high and firm; but there is a 
demand tbat would allow them to be paid if steamers arrived more 
freely. In the gas coal trade, the demand is good for this season of the 
year. Best Durham varieties are 24s. 6d. to 26s. per ton f.o.b.; second- 
class descriptions are quiet at about 16s. 6d. to 18s.; and ‘“‘ Wear” 
specials are 28s. 6d. to 293. The freight to bome ports is a little 
lower—:gs. 3d. having been accepted, ‘Tyne to London, for gas coals. 
The new contracts are not yet completed so far as is known; and the 
lack of steamers is one of the factors that delay the conclusion of con- 
tracts for coal for export. In the meantime, there are fair deliveries 
for home use. The coke trade is active generally. Gas coke is from 
31s. to 32s. 6d. per ton f.0.b., according to the class and the shipping 
port. The strong freights are shown by fixtures at 45s. and 463. to the 
ports of Northern France. 





The Sowerby Bridge District Council have adopted a minute of 
the Gas Committee deciding to purchase, if possible, extra coal during 
the summer and store it for the benefit of the poor people of the dis- 
trict who might be unable to buy house coal in advance, in anticipation 
of a probable scarcity in the coming winter. 


The Directors of the European Gas Company, Ltd., have decided, 
subject to audit, to recommend the payment of a dividend of 5s. per 
share, free of income-tax, on Aug. 1 next, taking from the reserve of 
undivided profits the sum necessary to make up the dividend, which, 
with the interim dividend paid on Feb. 1 last, will represent a total 
dividend of 5 p.ct., free of income-tax, for the past financial year. 


The Dewsbury Corporation General Purposes Committee have 
decided, after consultation with the local union officials, that all adult 
weekly-wage earners in the employ of the Corporation shall have 
existing advances and war bonuses granted since the outbreak of the 
war made up to ros. per week (exclusive of scale advances) ; and that 
in the case of those under 21 years of age, the amount be made up to 
7s. per week. 
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Nottingham Gas Profits. 


There was a melancholy circumstance connected with the presenta- 
tion at the meeting of the Nottingham Corporation, last Monday week, 
of the annual report of the Gas Committee, recording a gross profit on 
the year’s working of £105,357, and the allocation of £30,000 in relief 
of the rates. In the ordinary course, the adoption would have been 
moved in a speech—generally brief, but always anticipated with inte- 
rest—by the Chairman of the Committee (Alderman Albert Ball), to 
whose untiring efforts, supplementing the work of the staff, the success 
of the undertaking has been largely due. But overnight the sad news 
was received that the Alderman’s airman son had been killed and 
buried in France. Despite his heavy bereavement, Alderman Ball 
attended the meeting—formally moving the adoption of the report, 
and expressing regret that it had not been possible to indicate as large 
a profit upon the undertaking as in some previous years. But the 
statement which was published last week [ante, p. 439], embodying 
the results of the year’s work, constitutes a notable record in a period 
of exceptional difficulty, and was such as many public bodies, less 
fortunately circumstanced, would gladly welcome. 





Price of Gas ia Glasgow.—The Glasgow Gas Committee recom- 
mend that, until the Corporation are in a position to fix definite rates 
for gas to be supplied during the present financial year, the existing 
rates for gas supplied for power and manufacturing purposes be in- 
creased by 4d. per tooo c.ft., and for the supply of gas for all other 
purposes by 2d.—the proposed increased rates to take effect as from 
the last survey of meters. 


Suggested Economy in Street Lighting.—In a circular to London 
Local Authorities, the Home Secretary says, with regard to the desir- 
ability of securing a saving in the consumption of gas and electricity 
for street lighting during the summer months, that, after consultation 
with the military and the Commissioner of Police, he is of opinion that 
a reduction in the number of lamps at present in lighting should be 
made from now till Aug. 25, subject to certain conditions. 


Baitimore’s Growing Gas Consumption.—As the result of aggres- 
sive and intensive business methods at Baltimore, the gas output of the 
Baltimore Consumers’ Gas, Electric, and Power Company increased 
during the five years ended Dec. 31 last to an extent equal to the total 
during 1900. The output during 1916 was 1,667,136,000 c.ft. more 
than in 1911, and the entire send-out in 1920 was 1,688,180,000 c.ft. 
In 1889 the output was 1,318,190,000c.ft. In 1911, 3,334,838,000 c ft., 
and in 1916, 5,001,974,000 c.ft. Excellent results have also been 
secured in the way of equalizing the demand. The maximum day’s 
output in 1990 was 6,944,009 c ft., and in 1916 18,219,000Cc.ft.; and 
the minimum, 2,351,000 c.ft. and 10,012,000 c.ft. respectively. In the 
course of the sixteen years the maximum daily demand increased over 
two-and-a-half times, and the minimum more than four times. 





Dublin Electricity Undertaking. 


During a discussion at a Dublin Corporation meeting on the future 
control of the city electricity undertaking, and the suggested appoint- 
ment of Mr. M. Ruddle (the City Electrical Engineer) to sole charge 
in administration and finance, Alderman T. Kelly said the question 
was whether charge of an undertaking which had cost the ratepayers 
£850,000 should be given to one man. They were told years ago, he 
continued, that this concern was going to be a magnificent thing. Those 
who were interested in housing were humbugged into the idea that the 
profits would go to the housing of the working classes, He thought 
the time had come when the business should be placed on a sound 
financial basis, and when the Council should see that the responsi- 
bility for the working of the undertaking was placed in the hands of a 
person who could be named when anything- went wrong. Mr. Sher- 
lock observed that the report of a Special Committee on the subject, 
presented after two years’ consideration, started from nowhere and led 
nowhere. The matter was allowed to stand over pending the calling 
of a special meeting of the Council. 





Rise in Price at Doncaster.—The Doncaster Town Council last 
Wednesday decided to increase the price of gas 3d. per 1000 c.ft. The 
present prices, which were fixed in April, 1915, are 2s. 6d. for general 
purposes and 2:. 3d. for power. The new price takes effect on July r. 
Mr. W. Clark, in moving the adoption of the minutes of the Committee, 
said that instead of being able at the end of the last financial year to 
contribute to the borough fund, it had taken the department all its time 
to pay its way, after providing for sinking fund charges. Since then 
there had been substantial wage advances, costing £1420 a year, and an 
increase in coal, cartage, and freightage which would amount to £750. 


Drogheda Public Lighting.—At a meeting of the Drogheda Cor- 
poration, a letter was read from Mr. H. W. Saville (the Gas Manager) 
stating reasons why the Gas Committee were unable to carry on the 
lighting, maintenance, and repairs to lamps under the old arrange- 
ments. They had been, he said, lighting and maintaining the lamps 
for years free of expense to the Corporation ; and on account of the 
large consumption, they could do this without loss. Now, however, 
with the restricted lighting, this was impossible. The free service 
under the old conditions cost 25 p.ct. of the amount received ; whereas 
these expenses now ran to 60 p.ct. of the receipts. In other words, 
although the amount charged for public lighting was reduced from {500 
to £205, the cost of lighting, repairs, &c., was roughly the same. If 
the Council refused to pay, and the gas were cut off until the Corpora- 
tion paid for it, and paid their own officials for lighting it, they could 
then see how they stood. The Mayor said the Council had given a 
sort of undertaking that they would make up the payment ; and they 
could not go back on this. It was agreed that copies of Mr. Saville’s 
letter should be sent to all the members for close consideration ; and 
the matter was adjourned—the Mayor remarking that they would have ’ 
to make the proposed payment in the end. 
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Newry Gas-Works.—The audit of the accounts of the Newry Urban 
Council’s gas undertaking for the past year shows a net profit of £531, 
as compared with £142 in the previous year. 

Commonsense Food and Cookery.—The first of a course of free 
public lectures and demonstrations on ‘‘Commonsense Food and 
Cookery in Wartime and After ’’ will be given by Mr. William Lawton 
(the founder of the Britannia League of Housewives), in the staff lec- 
ture-room of the Gas Light and Coke Company, Mare Street, Hack- 
ney, on Thursday afternoon of this week. The chair will be taken by 
the Right Hon. Sir Albert Spicer, Bart, M.P., at 3.30; and the fact 
that Mr. Lawton is to be the lecturer, is a guarantee that much infor- 
mation will be imparted of a sound and helpful character. 





The Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company, Ltd., recently 
held at Warrington their half-yearly conference of representatives and 
heads of departments. Mr. H. M. Thornton presided. A touching 
incident at one of the sessions was a feeling reference made by the 
senior representatives to the death in action since the last conference 
of Captain S. P. Thornton. 

Two workmen were severely injured by a gas explosion at Prospect 
Foundry, Bradford, last Thursday night. They were working near a 
gas-oven used for drying cores when a violent explosion occurred, shat- 
tering a glass roof and throwing the two men to the floor. After first- 
aid had been rendered, the men were taken to the Infirmary. The 
cause of the explosion was not known. 


Under the auspices of the War Savings Committee, public demon- 
strations of war-time cookery (with lectures on food economy and the 
use of substitutes for flour) have been given in the Burton-on-Trent 
gas and electricity show-rooms, as well as in local cookery schools. 
The Gas Committee rightly appreciate the national importance of the 
subject, and the desirability of affording facilities for the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge of the kind referred to. 

At a meeting of the Hull Corporation Gas and Water Committee, 
the Town Clerk submitted a letter from Mr. A. W. Brookes (the 
Secretary of the British Gas Light Company), giving notice that it 
might be necessary for the Company to require that from June 30 the 
price for the supply of gas in bulk to the Corporation should be revised ; 
and saying that, as soon as the accounts to that date are completed, 
he would be in a position to state what increase the Directors might 
consider necessary. 

The Dewsbury Council are negotiating with the Mirfield Gas 
Company relative to a request for compensation for the loss sustained 
in consequence of the curtailment of street lighting in Ravensthorpe. 
The Bradford Corporation War Wages Sub-Committee have resolved 
to revise the existing scheme of war remuneration so that the allowance 
of 8s. above pre-war rates to adult male employees be increased to 12s. 
per week, and the allowance to youths and women from 4s. to 6s. ; the 
new rates to be operative until the end of September, when they will 
b2 reconsidered by the Council. 








APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


{Extracted from the “ Official Journal’’ for June 6.] 


Nos. 7644—7959- 

Baciey, D.—*' Gas-nozzles for coke-ovens, &c.” No. 7800. 

Carr, H. O.—“ Treatment of gas liquor.” No. 7956. 

Crort, C. M.—See Carr. No. 7956. 

Fujryama, T.—‘‘ Process of manufacturing ammonium sulphate.” 
No, 7838. : 

Gisson, G. H.—‘ Apparatus for proportioning flow of fluids.’’ No. 
7889. 

GILL. J. F.—‘t Pressure-regulators.” No. 7732. 

Harper, W. A.—*‘ Processes for carbonization of coal, &c.” No. 
7916. 

KeiTH, G, & J.— Blowpipe device.” No. 7661. 

Maxtep, E, B.—“ Catalytic oxidation of ammonia.’’ No. 7655. 

Morson & Son, T.—‘‘ Means for producing mixtures of gases and 
(or) vapours.” No. 7938. 

Morson & Son, T.—‘‘ Means for carrying out catalytic or contact 
reactions between gases and (or) vapours.” No. 7939. 

Morson & Son, T.—‘‘ Means for purifying and absorbing gaseous 
products of chemical reactions. No. 7940. 

Morson & Son, T.—* Bringing about chemical reactions between 
gases and (or) vapours by means of catalysts.’’ No. 7941. 

Rarnspow, E. H.—See Harper. No. 7916. 

Roy, C. S.—See Morson. Nos. 7938, 7939, 7940, 7941. 


“SIMMANCE, J. F.—‘' Gas calorimeters.'’ No. 7813. 
Situ, T. A.—See Maxted. No. 7655. 
Soc. ANON. DES ETABLISSEMENTS EGrot.—‘'' Process for refining 


benzols.’’ No. 7842. 
Spencer, H. W.—See Gill. No. 7732. 
SPENCER, J. A.—‘* Washer scrubbers for extracting ammonia, 
naphtha, and other impurities from coal gas.’’ No. 7674. 
Yates, H, J.—' Gas-fires.’’ No. 7950. 








NEWSPAPERS FOR NEUTRAL COUNTRIES. 


The Secretary of the War Office has issued the following order : 


The public are informed that newspapers and other printed 
publications will not be sent to Neutral Countries unless they are 
posted direct from the office of publishers or newsagents who have 
obtained permission from the War Office for this purpose. Persons 
desiring to send newspapers, &c., to Neutral Countries should, 
therefore, give their orders for execution to publishers or news- 
agents who have obtained such permission. 

The Publisher of the “JournaL” has obtained the required per- 
mission of the War Office; and he will, on receipt of instructions 
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the fitting-up problem. 
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Price of Gas at Bolton.—The Bolton Corporation have increased | 
their gas prices, from the June quarter, as follows: Within the 
borough—Lighting, 3s. per 1000 c.ft.; industrial purposes, 23. 2d. | 
Outside the borough—Lighting, 33. 3d. per rooo c.ft.; industrial pur- | 
poses, 2s. 5d. ; 

Wages at Brighouse.—The Brighouse Corporation employees, 
through their trade union officials, have applied.for an advance in 
wages in all departments. Up to 93. 6d. has been given in individual 
increases during the war; but the present demand is for a general 
advance which will br ing the total increase to 12s. 61. per week, The 
acting Town Clerk has been instructed to obtain information on the 
subject from other non county boroughs. 

Wages of Birmingham Corporation Employees.—The award of 
Mr. W. W. Mackznzie, K.C., the Arbitrator appointed by the Board 
of Trade to consider an application by the manual employees of the 
Gas, Electricity, Tramways, and Water Departments of the Birming- 
ham Corporation for an additional 5s. 6d. per week to their wages, has 
been received. A grant of 5s. per week is made, which is in addition 
to previous increases, amounting to 63. 6d. The award is made on 
account of the increased cost of living, and will affect about 5000 men. 
It is thought in official circles that a result of the award will be a sub- 
stantial advance in the rates—probably 4d. in the pound. 


Alder and Mackay, Ltd.—The firm of Messrs. Alder and Mackay, 
gis meter manufacturers, New Grang? Works, Edinburgh, has been 
form 2d into a private Company. The capital is £150,000, in 120,000 
preference and 30,000 ordinary shares of {1 each. The subscribers 
are Alexander Mackay, John H. Bennet, and John Mackay. 


Oldbury Gas Committee as Coal Retailers.—The Oldbury Gas 
Committee report that they have considered the question of the provi- 
sion of a supply of coal for householders next winter, and recommend 
that, subject to the Council having or receiving statutory authority em- 
powering them to purchase coal for sale by retail for household pur- 
poses, an emergency supply of 600 tons be procured other thin out of 
gas funds, and stocked at the gas-works ; and that the supply be retailed 
to householders in the urban district of Oldbury for cash, in quantities 
not exceeding 5 cwt. to any householder at any one time, and required 
by such householder for present emergency purposes. The emergency 
supply thus provided shall only be available for sale in the event of 
stocks of coal in the hands of the recognized dzalers in the district 
being apparently exhausted, and further supplies not being available 
for distribution. The price charged is to be such that the coal will not 
b: sold at a loss, nor at a less price than that charged by dealers imme- 
diately prior to the shortage of supply. At a meeting of the Council 
on Friday, the recommendations were adopted. 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 
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ANTE-WAR PRICES AND DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK’S BARGAINS, 





On the Stock Exchange last week markets were 
a prey to some degree of somnolence ; business 
being under a cloud of inactivity except in some 
special and speculative lines. But the week, 
though quiet, was far from being uninteresting. 
It opened under the influence of reaction from 
its predecessor, when some prices had been 
soaring like aeroplanes to a giddy height, and April 29 
thus for at least half the week the tone was Feb. 26 
dull. There was no big factor to depress, with 15, : 
the important exception of Russian affairs ; and — 
the movement was the natural swing of the Feb. 26 
pendulum. But soon a complete change came ‘ " 
over the scene, as the first news of General June 11 
Plumer’s splendid achievement arrived; and Feb. 26 
before the House closed on Thursday, the sun 
was shining brightly. And so matters con- 
tinued to the end of the week. = ” 

The gilt-edged market was strong. Home - 
Government issues, after a pause, went ahead, 
and the War Loan and Consols closed very 
firm. Colonials were in favour, too. Home 
Rails were almost too quiet to afford any indi- 
cation ; but prior charges were quietly absorbed 
wherever obtainable. The American Market : ” 
showed little change; but Canadian lines 278,400 : Ea 
looked promising. There was a decided im- 492,270 
provement in Argentines. 5S 009 

The Foreign Market was among the weakest, setae 
even some of the steady old favouri es of past 2,600,000 
weeks having to veil their diminished heads. 4,062,235 
Russians, of course, gave way; but French, oe 
Brazilian, and Cbinese were down also. Japa- 2 8,740 
nese almost alone held up. South Africans were 70.00) 
firm. In the Miscellaneous Market there was a 
great run on Explosives; but the pace was too 
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